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IN THIS ISSUE 
CAMP FIRES, by A. W. Dimock 
EUROPEAN FORESTRY, by Warren H. Miller 
MILITARY RIFLE SHOOTING, by Sergt. Leushner 
SHEEP HUNTING IN THE ROCKIES, by Oliver Kemp 





His One Best Gift for Xmas 


The perplexing difficulty each year of selecting a befitting gift for a man is 
easily and acceptably solved by the WIZARD STROPPER. 

No gift can prove more gratifying than ore whose usefulness, after many 
years, is still a pleasure. To the man who shaves with a safety razor, no gift 
could be more appreciated, or of more lasting satisfaction than 


The Wizard Stropper 


Here’s what it does. In ten seconds with twenty or twenty-five turns of the 
handle it sharpens any make of safety razor blade toa keen, concave cutting edge 
that will easily glide through the toughest beard and not “pull.” Every revolution 
of the handle brings the blade SLAP up against the strop with perfect precision, 
first one side of the blade and then the other—as an experienced barber strops an 
old-fashioned razor. The entire width of the blade always comes in absolute 
contact with the strop. You can also HONE your blades with the WIZARD 
when necessary, by merely reversing the strop. This indispensable feature is not 
to be found in any other safety blade stropper. 


In buying the WIZARD STROPPER for yourself or a friend, it is sold on a guarantee of 
giving absolute satisfaction or money promptly refunded. It comes to you in a neat black and 


gold case ready for business. 
Price, $3.00 


Ask your dealer first—if he can't supply you—we will (prepaid) on receipt of price. 
Let us mail to you, postpaid, our interesting booklet, ‘Keen on doing it right"’ 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 


19 Prospect Street quae , a Newark, New Jersey 


By : 7 ~ 
Se Sn APS . 22a. 
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A PRIVATE TALK 
With Men Only 


RE you doing your duty by your family? What 
would happen to your wife and children if you 
were taken away? Would your wife have what 
she has now? Would your children be edu- 

cated? Would they be dependent on others? Would your wife 
have to earn her own living ? These are most serious ques- 
tions which every good man should answer to his own satisfac- 
tion. s& Life Insurance is the one sure way to make provision 
for your family after you are gone. s% There is no other luxury 
in the world like the thought that whatever happens to you 
your family is provided for. s% Get some Life Insurance before 
you become disqualified. 


‘‘Strongest in the World’’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man—or 
woman—to represent us there—Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York 


Without committing myself to any action, | would like to know what it would cost to secure an Equitable policy for 


issued to a person now .years of age. 
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A REAL PURPOSE MEANS STRENGTH 


It is quite impossible to publish even a small percentage of the many congratulatory letters 
we have been receiving since our appointment as the Official Organ of the Camp- Fire Club and 
the appearance of the November issue. 


[he additional regard and r respect FIELD AND STREAM has acquired i 1S typified i in such 


letters as this one from a gentleman prominent in the Forest Service of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture: 


“T take ple asure in acknowle edging the receipt of the special Camp- Fire Club number of FIELD AND 
STREAM and congratulate you upon the tasty and interesting manner in which it is gotten up. It is to 


the mutual credit of both the Camp- Fire Club and FIELD AND STREAM that these two le: ading influences 


in sportsmanship and game protection should be officially allied. 


AND STREAM for a long time 


~,”” ete. 


I have been an interested reader of FIELD 


Surely a definite policy to work in the interests of Protection, Preservation and Conserva- 
tion is bound to have its effect as well as to win a larger and more enthusiastic support among 


worth-while sportsmen. 
magazine a greater force? 


Isn't the added attention and interest in our serious work making the 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


Wes guarantee the liability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
AND SI RE AM, provide od that im your cor rrespondence with advertisers 
you mention this magazine, and that you ne atity us within thirty days from 
receipt ot the article if any dissatisfaction 1s found. This guarantee does not 
fover the purchase or exchange of all ive stock, asin such transactions 
there is often dissatisfaction, even where both parties are honest and sincere. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; ha If page $50.00; quarter page 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6. 25. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. Classified advertising 5c. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch. Special rate to subscribers 


of FIELD AND STREAM 
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FOR SPORT OR TRAVEL 


Don't start for anywhere — business travel or recreation, without it. If ever there was a 
“friend indeed in case of need”’ it is 


UNDERBERG Boonekamp BITTERS 
Purifies strange drinking waters,— is the quintessenee of appetizers, — best of all digestives, 
— ultra-tonic for stomach troubles, and adds to the joy of living. Guards against the ills to 
which voyager and sportsman alike is liable. Delicious in mixed drinks and Sherry. 

Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States, 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail and better for you 
At all;Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 

Ask for Unpernenc Booklet free. 

Bottled only bv H. Underd , Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


g recht 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 

















HOOKED! a Breaking Water 


These black and | 
white cuts are mini- 
atures of the four 
colored reproduc 
tion of two of H.A 
Driscole’s finest , 
Paintings of these 
two favorite game 
fish, the Trout and | is hardly possible to 
Small mouthed — tell them trom the 
Bass. io~ —rwees- | original canvas. 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 1910 EDITION 
The 1910 edition revised from cover to cover by 
Dr. R. Johnston Held and E. B. Rice 

For the man who is going into the woods to camp or fish 
this book is invaluable, giving the best fishing waters, rail- 
roads and steamship lines 1eaching it, kind of fish to be 
caught, complete Game and Fish Laws revised to date, 
Special chapters on Trout, Bass, Muscalonge, Salmon and 
the Deep Sea Fishing. Methods of angling, styles of cast- 
ing, tournament castir g, surf casting, camping, Camp out- 
fits, camp cooking and a thousand and one practical hints 
for the Angler. 


FIELD AND STREAM, AMERICA’S MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN 


Its stories and articles by the best known writers of the day on big and feathered game hunting, artificial, 
live bait and fly casting, deep sea fishing, camping, woodcraft, canoeing and motor boating have made Fretp 
AND STREAM the favorite of the man he knows and invaluable to the man or youngster who wants to know. 

Our readers’ information service will tell you anything you want to know about the hunting, fishing or 
camping game. Our Where to Go department will tell you How, When and Where to go, absolutely without 
charge, information which alone is worth the subscription price many times over. If you are a sportsman 
you will enjoy every issue of FIELD AND STREAM. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Field and Stream for 16 mos. regular price - ° . . $2.40 
Angler’s Guide, 1910 ° . ° ° 55 
Hooked ! and Breaking Water “ - © -« .50 


Our Special 16 mos. Offer all for $2. 00 Total $3.45 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 26 East 21st Street, NEW YORK CITY 


These reproduc- 
tions make a beau- 
tiful pair of pictures 
for your dining 
room,othce,campor 
den. Sizeof these ree 
| productions 1s 6x10 
and when framed it 
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Live Books by Men Who Know 


HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN THEM WITHOUT COST 





To any one sending one + .w yearly subscription to Field & Stream we will send free, postpaid 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 


1910 Edition, revised from cover to cover by 
Dr, R. Johnson Held and Edward Baldwin Rice 


The man who uses the rod and reel whether he is an expert or ibe ginner will find 
this book contains more useful information n fishing than anything of the ki: 
published on this subject. It will tell you not only When an "Where, giving many 
virgin waters, railroads and steams! ups reaching thes« ints, hotel accommodations, 
camps, guides, Game and Fish Laws of the U. S. and ( Barvg etc. 





Price, 55 cents, postpaid, or with a year’s pert pecan or renewal to ‘Field and 
tream,’’ $1.50. 











To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘Field and Stream’’ we wil lsend Free, Postpaid 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
BY COL. FRANCIS ~ BUZZACOTT 


and Camping Outfits, Outdoor 
e, Fishermen's and Ans glers’ 
otgu 7 tters’ Manual, Campers’ Manual. W oodcraft. 
Nan ual. Rit lemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts soats. anoe 
Dog Trainers’ Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, etc. Blinds. Wine ee 
Fow! Shooting and one thousand other subjects. 
This book ‘contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
ly complete sportsman’s library in one volume. Price, 
Pr esident Roosevelt says: “Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 
excepticnally good.” 
Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with @ year’s subscription or renewal to ‘‘Field and Stream,”’ $2.00. 


THE WEALTH OF THE WOODS 


THESE BOOKS WILL HELP YOU TO vous SHARE 





Campi 
ing g. Mec 


Provisions, Outfits, Receipts, Cloth- 
Hunters’ and Sportsmen’s Guide, 











~ ters’ 
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(Remember that Trapping means the destruction of Vermin, the natu enc of Game. 
GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL PY NTS. Where they grow and “ w ider tified. Inf 
will bring you money............. ED AMR er pee ee eer re ee ee ee os seeseces Price 
BEE HUNTING. There are wild bees in all forests. This book teaches you how to find the bee 
the honey Bee hunting: is profitable... ccs ccccc crc svcccvsevcessesssevsrseccesececes louse 
DEADFALLS AND SNARES. How to build and set tr: aps of the materials the forests st upply; 232 pages, 
IE 65a Ven Se eid aise wa a% Pepe Te ethene Price 60c. 
MINK TRAPPING. A of 183 ls of experience trappers. 
Mink furs are always val luabl IEEE OEIC Teer CT ee TTT Tee Ee TTT TTT Le ric 60c. 
STEEL TRAPS. All about the various mak the care of furs. 
333 pages. 130 illustrations. ...........c00+. ra eee eas cane acaein’s .»+.Price, 60c. 
FOX TRAPPING. Devoted wholly to ways of outwi itting the w ariest of wil it a ; uins 185 pages, 
62 illustrations of trapping devices............ EP ee ‘ anc Selateg oa cs eat eens Price, 60c. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Any two of the 6%c. books, or “Ginseng” ‘Bee Hunting,” with 
a eB ee en ener er Vuces aeeeae we Pere 
Or the set of six books and the magazine a year for........++..0-eee08: ee bake Sc lastets $3.75 
A wonderful, safe investment for all who desire to make expenses and more on their occasioral trips to 


the woods. 





To any one sending us Two New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘Field and Stream” we will send Free Postpaid 


CAMP COOKERY 


By HORACE KEPHART 





_ Includes detailed instructions for outfitting. It solves all camp cooking problems. Everythin 
plified to the last degree. Written in the woods for use in the wo - Suitable for a day s Ol 
thousand-mile expedition. A fit companion to Mr, Kephart’s remarkably complete ‘Camping and 
Suis Tie, Pecteated, © Price, - 00, postpaid, or with a year's ; subscription or renewal to ‘FIELD AND 


pairs paseo -.. $2.00 





Field and ne Pub. Co., , 24 E. 21st St., a York City 
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OUR SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY 
The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s Books Published 


Sur Offer Including a Year's Subscription to Field and Stream 
List With Year's Sub- 





4 le ; scription to 
Name of Book Author Price Field and Stream 
} Camping and Woodcraft. ........ceecssseeeeseses, Horace Kephart $1.50 $2.50 
his book has met with a marvelous sale Comprehensive. intensely practical, 
and written by one who has spent many years in the woods 
The Way ot the Woods. ..........0<ss00- rere er eee Dr. Breck 1.7 2.75 
A complete handbook of information for all who hunt, fish or camp in 
the Great North Woods, 
Hig: MINS co eciatiids cisco e leis S ound oda dalena woe keene Nessmuk 1.00 2.25 
S A wonderful little book, instructive and charming—a forest classic. 
ee eres IV. 11.Gibson 1.00 2.00 
j Covering fully all phases of camp lite and the arts and devices of the ex- 
perienced woodsman. 
TTT Terre re tre Te Zane Grey_1.50 2.50 
Hlere is a story ot our West Ot a few years age trenewseting and froma 
new point of view—but over all is the thrill of the perfect story a 


4 the pretentious suburban home of many apartments. 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them................. .W.S. Wicks 1.50 2.25 
Log cabins are easily built 1f one knows how, and this book gives every step 
of construction. 
er rrr ee H.C. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
Strenuous sport and exciting adventure go with big game hunting. You 
n should have this book in your library. 
Hunting Trips in British North America................-... Selous 5.00 5.50 
The author, best known as a hunter of African big game, found sport to his 
liking west of the Atlantic. 
) _ Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies.............. .W.T. Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
Exploration and adventure in the least known of American wildernesses. 
ie | ee ee ee re . .Roosevelt and Others 2.00 3.15 


he different species of deer have always been the chosen game of sportsmen. 


M c Bison. Sheep arr CS ram itney, whtgeinan. tations 2.00 3.15 
Am ame of the far-away and difficult hunting grounds moun- 
tains oma the froz h. 


rt 
Our neers ee ea: . Dwight W. Hunttmgteay 2.00 3.00 
M ngton’s acqiiaintance with his su yject is universally conceded.” 


This book cannot be too highly_commended 


1) bay Game Birds. . ee eerie ere eer Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 


Game LaWsain Beief.......% i es Se Sere ey, season : .25 


Always up to date. 


The Water Fowl Family.............. Sanford, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
Standard works bv well-known authorities. 
f) { Bait Angling for Common Fishes................-.4.- Louis Rhead 1.25 2.25 
I I oc eh ac awe seb edwebiees ses omar Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
ee Oe eee eer ere er Louts Rhead 3.50 4.15 
ame Book of Fish and Pasi. «... .<.o6<ccciccescce scien Louis Rhead 1.50 2. 50 
The best endorsement of Mr. Rhead’s books is their marvelous sale. They 
are all deservedly popular with anglers. 
I Ngo ocinen diin esa ass ois 4349 O NG amis WE. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
ee W.E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Each a monograph worthy of place in every angler's library. We can high!: 
commend them. 
Big Game Fishes of the United States.............. C.F. Holder 2.00 3.15 
TS | ENTER aaa eee ne ree C. F..Holder 2.00 3.00 
The a? books published on angling for tuna, tarpon and other salt-water 
game fis 
Favorite Fistrand Fishing Str... 2... eeeeaes sees J. A, Henshall. 1.25 2.25 
A new book by a favorite author on angling subjects. 
{Rod Making for Beginners................e000--+-- P. D. Frazer 1.00 2.25 
Perfectly supplies a long existent need. The only book of its kind. 
(1 Training the Bird Dog A Ra a a hie ce bce C. B. Whitford 1.25 2.25 
A profound study of the subject of breaking dogs to hunt to the gun. 
Animal Snap Shots and How Made............. .oe..9- A. Lottridge 1.75 2.50 
A book of instruction for the photographer of wild life. 
American Natural History ........++++-+-++++++ W. T. Hornaday 3.50 4.00 
ys Se VE -Hornaday—2-50- 3.50 
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Winter Joys 


John Burroughs, who has never yet 
found a winter severe enough to 
curtail his outdoor activities, is the 
consulting editor of the Winter Joys 
Number of Country Life in America. 
He strikes the keynote 
of the number in the 
leading article, ‘‘ The 
Tonic of Winter.’”?’ And 
there are articles and won- 
derful pictures covering 
the whole round of win- 
ter joys, indoors and out. 


Out December 15th 
















Fiaien a Month 


in America 
24 Issues a Year, $4.00. *SYRER OUR Get 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, New York 
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WALTER WELLMAN’S OWN STORY 


A Thousand Miles by Airship Over 
the Atlantic Ocean 


The men who do the biggest things tell their own stories ex- 
clusively in HAmpton’s MaGazine. Admiral Evans, Robert E. 
Peary—and now Walter Wellman’s own account of the record- 
breaking journey of the airship Ameszca. In addition to his sin- 
cerity as an explorer, Mr. Wellman possesses extraordinary abilities 
asa writer. His story is full of the genuine thrills we all feel in 
the face of big adventure. It is the most interesting narrative of 
man’s effort to conquer the air ever printed. Exclusively in 


HAMPTON’S 


December 15 Cents On Sale Now 


HAmpTon’s circulation for December is 450,000 copies. The growth of this 
magazine in the two years of its existence is unparalleled in the history of peri- 
odical publishing. If you read the December: number you will see why it 
is that millions of intelligent men and women declare HAMpTON’s the “ best 
magazine in America.” You cannot have complete magazine satisfaction unless 
HAMPTON’S comes to your home in 1911. 


15 cents a copy, $1.50a year. Write to us today for our “ Plans for 1911,” a booklet full 
of interest and information. HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, New York. 
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OVER ONE 
HUNDRED PAGES 





pe Pe notomen mee, 
iMERRY : 
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THE 


25 CENTS 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE DEC. Ist 


Three Months TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION $1.00. Canadian, 
$1.1 : Be Fx reign, $1.26. 

Open only to new subscribers. 
No subscriptions renewed at this 
rate. This offer is net. 


With each yearly subscription on 
our list a special picture ‘* Dear” 
or ‘‘ Dearest ’’ ? will be given. 
Subscription, $5.00; Canadian, 
$5.52; Foreign, $6.04. 


Life contains no information. 
Easy to hold. 


Biggest Humorous Weekly in 
the World. 
To miss one 
calamity. 


number is a 


Mental Rest 


Every issue a 
Cure. 


Wisdom, Fun, Sentiment, Art. 


LIFE 
1 W. 31st St., N. Y. City. 
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Twelve Recreations 
a Year as a Christmas 


Gift to Yourself. 


There are at least three reasons why 
Recreation will hold your interest. 







I. It is the most helpful Sportsman’s magazine. Its whole aim is service. 
It will save you money and add to the efficiency of your sport. Its editorial 
staff will answer personal letters on knotty points. It is an Institution, not 
merely a magazine. 


“And so the Saturday afternoon or holiday, became the day toward which we 
looked with pleasure, because there was going to be a hike.” J. C. Elsom, M.D., 
in “ The Sport of Hiking.” December RECREATION. 


II. It is authoritative. Advice or counsel offered by RECREATION 
is always offered by men who have “ been there” and “know how.” 


‘* There are just three families of trees that have opposite leaves: the maples, ashes 
and horse chestnuts."—Leonard Dewitt Sherman in “The Camper's School of 
the Tree.” From December RECREATION. 


III. It is most attractive, printed throughout on coated paper. Its large 
size makes possible the most beautiful and startling photos of actual scenes 
in the sport of men who have “been there.” 


December RECREATION has a number of full page plates from most unusual 
and beautiful photographs of outdoor subjects. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


Send us $2.00 and we will send you these two RECREATION opprints in full color, 
double mounted on heavy art 
paper (size of prints 6x9 
inches, size of mount || x 14 
inches) and RECREATION 
for one year. Regular sub- 
scription price $3.00. 

If you don’t know RECRE- 
ATION well enough to accept 
this offer, send 25 cents for the 
December number and then, if 
you like it, clinch the above offer 
by sending $1.75 additional. 

We have aninteresting book- 
let, “Daniel Boone and His 


Brother ” sent free for the asking. 






































RECREATION K— 24 West 39th Street NEW YORK 
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Max 


Gy KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. There are some stories one can’t tell about—it wouldn't be fair. “*Max” 








is like that—the plot is so new, so fresh, so untouched, and the mystery of it has such alluring charm 
t an eavesdr in even hinting at the strange and delightful vistas the unfold- 
in Phere wever, One thing it seems right to tell—the story is a tale of an 
unu ie juerader” was You remember how ‘“‘The Masquerader” held 


it all? Well, ““Max” is like that, only more so. It is a unique love story, 


ye f 
the hero Illustrated by Frank Craig. “Post 8vo, cloth...... riper re 


tor 


The Heritage of the Desert 


By ZANE GREY. Here is a new writer who is not afraid to say things in his own way—and the things are 
all well worth saying. He gives us our West of a few years ago in a new setting and from a new 
point of view—but over all is the thrill of the perfétt story teller Here is the tale of the taming of 

that wonderful horse Silvermane, and all through it runs the wonder of a strong man’s love for a 

strong woman all under the purple sky of the desert. <A story of wide spaces, to remember all of 

one’s days. FOet) BG, Gis coo snaw casas Wereree error eres TeTTEririe ee ee rrr ° 1 50 


Cumner’s Son 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER. This new book by Gilbert Parker is a collection of short stories mostly set in the 




















islands of the South Sea under British dominion They have the indescribable atmosphere of a tropic 
land and e broad spirit of humanity that is born whenever the savage and the civilized are found 
living their lives side by side. Many of them are love stories, with the unusual motives and setting of 
the tropics, and all are characteristic Parker stories. With Frontispiece. Post Svo, cloth........Net, $1 20 


Dixie Hart 


By oare owen 
arben s character! 
ful Georgian atmospi 


A Successful Wife 


By G. DORSET. A narrative of heartbeats—wifehood through a woman's eyes. For the first time in fiction 
is this done clearly, cleanly, truthfully. The girl grows into a woman and the woman becomes a 
wife amid the surroundings we all know She tells us a what her struggle was. And she was 

ae of all a poor little stenographer in New York. It is a og life experience from first to last. 

Four Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Post Svo, cloth....ccccccccscovcseccvccecscccocce 1 50 


Opal 


By SEsers A. HOOVER. The Flickingers—Pa, Ma, Opal, and the others—have taken their place in short 
st iterature. Here they are for the first time in a novel. It is a love-story of real life as true 
an ty ay s Miss Wilkins’s early stories. A picture of every-day human nature without pretense 
varied by the incidents and suspended interest of a diversified romance, and gilded with the sunshine 
of delicious humor. With Frontispiece. Post Svo, cloth......... RATER PRESALE SRA 1 


The Fruit of Desire 


By VIRGINIA DEMAREST. $ This novel is written by a suce ssful author with a wide reputation in a particular 
field. Because tl novel is « totally different kind, the author has taken an assumed name, _ that 
the book may be received wholly on its merits. Both the hero and herome arc likable per- 
sons, but they are forced by circumstances to take an unusual view (pure and clean) of love and 





novel is in the vein of the author’s earlier work. It has an exciting plot. Mr. 
nor. and a strong sympithetic appeal. Above all, the story has that delight- 
which no one can imitate, h Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, cloth...... 1 50 





































marriage. Post 8vo, cloth.......... hgihameuewiese4 or SPR Per ree mee aren wee een eee eee a 


Pan’s Mountain 


By AMELIE RIVES. A story of the heights and depths of — fecling. An English poet and a girl 
wholly pagan—a worshipper of Pan and of the other ..oodland deities—live out to an unforgetable end- 
ing their great drama of love amid the beat tite [italian L ‘ices The girl is the incarnation of life and 
joy, of love and sorrow. Only the author of ‘The Qutck or the Dead?” could have written this story, 
and it is in every way worthy of her. Post 8vo, Cloth ...cececcccevcccccccocscsccsccsccecesese b 50 
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FREE ewrce 
CATALOG - Write for/t Now 


Contains list of 3,000 magazines, newspapers 
and Club offers. It is the handsomest and 
most complete Magazine Guide ever published. 
It is crowded with profitable-to-you sugges- 
tions and you cannot afford to be without it. 
The name, “J. M. HANSON,” is the accepted 
stamp of reliability and promptness in the magazine field. This Catalog ~ 
for 1911—F REE for the asking—will 


Save You Magazine Money 


Why experiment with others? J. M. HANSON’S is the largest Magazine 
Agency in the world, and is known everywhere. Your address on a postal secures 
this valuable book FREE. 

Send us your name and address today! We do the rest. 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
eum §=22() Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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ngton. Ky.) 









































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 








@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. If you have anything you want to dispose of by sale, 


or exchange, advertise it here. The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 














Falls, Vt. 


KENNEL, PET STOCK AND LIVE GAME 


FOR SALE—Trained fox, rabbit, and skunk dogs. 
Young dogs and pups. Hill 


side Kennels, Enosburg 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 
bred or more thoroughly tr: 
nd other game. Our dogs are 
trained in the best quail secti 


up to $200. Please state your 
Kennels, Drawer F, Loogootee, 
FOR SALE—Pointers by Cl 

Nicholas R., two months to 


Box S, Hope, Ind. 





FOR SALE.—Choice thoroug! 
_ Llewellyn Setter pups and tr 
’ iels and retrievers, prices vy 
Here’s One Good ReasonWhy YOU stamps for pedigrees and de 


Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 








before. Just recently I sent my dog to tt eC hicago Show and 
he was delayed on the way, but he reached his destination 


safely and soundly in one of your Kennels. He was on the on trial. Send 50c. for copy 


Ls your valuable animal always protected in THOROUGHLY TRAINED c 








hounds. Airmount Kenne 








some very high class dogs for sale. English birds, delivered free New 
beagles thoroughly trained on rabbits. Fox- anteed by: Game Park, Bruc k 
hounds that are stayers. Also young dogs ee —— 
and puppies. No bargains, but good dogs PHEASANTS—FEither a and 


at moderate prices. have our own buyers in Ch 
: bred or sickly birds. Guarante 


HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. At half the price of Eastern 














DOGS, DOGS, DOGS—Look here.. Pointers. English, CELEBRATE ED HUNG 





| Wg have both dogs and bitches. 
shooting over a do ig that is the 
that knows his business in the 


vour wants. For pedigrees anc 
ained d 


Should Have a Trusweve Kennel hae a te ct i ot 


nels, Selmer, Tenn., offers as good coonhot 


ur 
All about breed 





English Setters and Pointers ull 


LIVE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES 


FOR SALE—No better 
ained on quail, pheasants 
bred second to none and 
on of the U nited States. 

Why not enjoy the Fal 
rough]; 4 t 
field? Prices from $50 
wants. The C. S. Freel 


Ind. 











lampion Joy and 
Six years Write me 
1 prices, Charles Paetzel, 





ibred 





ery reasonz 
scriptions. 





COMMONWE Al rH TRUST Co. LONG-EARED black and tan foxhound pups. Clarence 

Buffalo, N.Y Shotwell, 503 Vine St., Akron, O 
I have used your ‘Trusweve Kennels for some time and e a areas ees 
find them superior in every way to anything I have ever used COBMMCHTIRDS-Tie Southern Ratm Coonaound Ken- 


new b 








road from Vhursday until Saturday night and was shipped hunting and Coonhounds.”’ 
immediately back to Buffalo, making practically, from ‘hurs- training, selecting, buying, _ he indling new dog 
day until Monday, w hen he arrived here unharmed, and in ing faults, and hundreds of valuable pointers o1 
good shape. If anyone in this section wishes to know about know before purchasing a dog. This “combine a 
them I will be only too glad to recommend them complete catalogue illustrated, neatly bound, 
Very respectfully, all for 50c. 
Signed) AUGUSTUS F. McNAIR ‘ —s - 


oon, fox and wolf. Sent 





this manner? If not, write for prices and other on trial. John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 
information on this attractive line, ae OMe: ae eee 
Trusweve Mfg. Div., Sealshipt Oyster System FOR SALE—Coon, “rabbit, fox, deer hounds. Pigeons, 
Dept. 25 South Norwalk, Conn. ferrets, rabbits, Brown Kennels, York, Pa. 

penis FOR SALE—Foxhounds, bez and skunk 


Best. fresh-cauglht 
York, arrival alive guar- 





a/d L, Austria. 


reared or imported. We 
ina and Japan. No inter- 
ed non-related and mated. 


breeders C. J. Shilling, 


Importer 3331 Charles St., Fruitvale, Oakland, Cal 


ARTIAN and Et 





h par- 
me, wild 





Irish and Gordon Setters. St. Bernards. Newfound- tridges and pheasants, capercailzies, black g 
lands. Terriers of all breeds; and, in fact, if you want turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
a first-class dog of any breed, write me. My experience Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamentat 


s a fancier, exhibitor and breeder for over thirty years geese anu ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Macken- 


cnables me to guarantee my patrons satisfaction in getting 


All kinds 


good dogs, fair prices, and square dealings. Fred P. sen, Dept. N. Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 





Nirby, Glou cester City, N. ] 














se SEND TEN CENTS and get 
FOR SALE Three months old Belgian hares. $5.00 per animal and bird catalogue. 
pair. G. E. Gieser, Cos Cob, Conn. Kansas City, Mo. (or) Denver, 


L IVE E HUNG ARTAN PARTRIDG ES- Best, fresh-caught 5.000 Fe Ferrets for ‘sale. Write 
birds, delivered free New York, —_ alive guar- it’s free. DeKleine Bros., 
anteed by: Game Park, Bruck a4 L, Aus‘ria. No 1. 








our new illustrated game, 
Horne’s Zoological Arena, 
Colo., Dept. F 


for price list and cata alog; 
Jamestown, ‘Mich., Box 





hee) 


inal 























sh make bautiful Chris 
vorted Ge n signer | 
$5.00, goldfish, aquariums and 
es s safely anywhere. R. Callender, 213 
: i St. i Ill. 
Unusually 1 English Setter puppies sale at 
Pedigrees show splendid ree g 
jlicited. Miami Valley Kennels, Xe 
Blood Hounds. Pr an 








FOR SALE--Four hundred pheasants, Eng 
id goldens. <A. R. Miller, Rensselaer, N. 


FOR SALE 
Rock cockerels. 
you? J. Lee Simm 


OR EXCHANGE—Columbian 
The utility beauty birds. W 
ms, Adamstown, Md. 








FOR SALE—Walker fox hounds, pups and_ broken 
unds. Clinton G. Gilmore, Lenox, Mass. 

















DOGS. DOGS DOGS—Pets for Christmas. There is 
nothing like 2 nice young dog or puppy of good breed- 
a Christmas present. Then there is a_ nice 

cat or kitten that are valuable pets, and what is 

lan a pretty cat or kitten of this beautiful breed. 
rnards. I have an extra fine young dog o year 

a beauty, that would grace any gentleman's place. 
eautiful St. Bernard fen prize winner. 





ale, a grand 
rite r wants. Fred P. Kirby, Gloucester City, 


ae 


your 





relics, n 
Pioneer 


“FOR THE DEN” 
+ ; N 


Prehistoric Indian 
vajyo Il rh . 


nkets, klk 
tols, Swords 





rapnpit 











ry, Antique Guns nd Daggers from 
all parts of the world. Illustrated 6c. N. Carter, 
Elkhort Wis. 

se, elk, caribou, deer and mountain 





scalps correctly prepared to mount up. 
i results. What 





free and guaranteed to give good 
: sur wants? I can supply them. Edwin Dixon, 
faxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 


\ LARGE HA 
on Har 








NDSOME CLUB HOU: 


, furnished, 





ocated irbor Island, Pamlico Sound, N. C., about 
fifteen miles from Cape Hatteras, to be sold at a sac- 
ri First story solid cement walls, second story and 
a frame substantially built. Contains in second 
st nine comfortable bed rooms; on the first floor, good 
s living rooms, modern plumbing and toilet arrange- 





the cook, containing 
and also a guide house. 


house 


and a_ separate 
kitchen, adjoins the main buildir 
h } } 


for 














The building is located on a small island containing 

out an acre of ground. Excellent hooting in the 
neighborhood, duck and wild geese. ie surrounding 
country affords good sport f« hunting snipe, wild tur- 
key, quail and occasionally larger game. Abundance of 


fresh fish and oysters are easily obtained 


near by in 
sound. The conveniently : 


located 


the 






house is 








to sporting purposes or will furnish a fine 
for yachtsmen or further particulars address, C n 
Randolph, Morristown, N. J 








FISHING RODS—Warran‘ed entirely handmade from 

best selected bamboo. 20% off on all rods now in 
stock, until February Ist, unless sooner sold. <A _ suitable 
Christmas present. Tournament rods a specialty. Free 


catalogue. Geo. Morgan, Rodmaker, Syracuse, N. 





WANTED 





Game scalps of all kinds. Highest 
prices paid for scalps or horns of any variety in good 

condition and suitable for mounting. John Murgatroyd, 

Expert Taxidermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. 








FOR YOUR DEN OR OFFICE—A large mounted moose 
head, 53 inches spread. Write for full description. 
Prepaid, on approval, anywhere. 


Very reasonable price. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 








LARGI 


MOUNTED ELK HEAD for sale. 











full description «¢ equest. me 
n ppt ere. Dut 
xidermis 1ony oO 
IELD AND StrReEAM One Year—FRI If y 
like the FieELD AND S$ AM ‘ 
i ¢ er Fly B f Christmas gift, s 
stamp at once f f lars t rhe Ang 
y ¢ 115 Genesee St., Utic . 


























BROTHER—Accid y discovere root 
cure rt t I it I t Lest (; ba 
rticulars ( Hi. Stokes, J | I 

FOR SALI Large mounte 1 é t lick® Sale 
prices. Specimens of all kinds for y oak 

thee at t es I i tee t e tha 
lease you References | FIELD AND S Ad 

Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, | V Ontari 

EXCHANGE (¢ x Camera and c 
plete outfit, $7 e, game rifle or wha 

have. Lox 

GUNS FOR BARGAIN—Wi 
1894 Model, $150; Savage, 

fair «c lition, ester, 405 ca 

Winchester, 1886 low1 light weig 

cal., $12.00; Re rless Shotgun, 

ejector, 12 hattan Hammerless Shot 


We als 


ns of 


$50.00. 





FOR 


SALI 
yuunted. Moose, elk, cde 


Gam heads’ of sorts, heau 1] 


ni 





do you need to decor 
house? Game pane ( 
rugs of all kinds. All \ 
Write me at once. John 





dermist, 57 We 
THE With my 

to ns you can 
nting 
very time 


\TEST 










erime 


cted \ 
instructions 





€ 














lowed by anyone. 

are onl $2.00 1 

dern ar 

WILD ANIMAL SKIN RUGS 
tive Russian grizzly, bear, le l 
plar bear We make a z 

; from animal skins 

Trow and Sl # East 8th S 





FOX AND HOl 




















'ND—Magazine hout fox, coon and 
rabbit hounds. $1 | yea Sample fre Box | 
66, Clarksville, 
NELSON 1 le, |} merless 2 h twist 
barrels, a oter and g yur » knock 
about with, in 1 hand cor $10.00. Roger 
W. Rhodes, H. 
BIG PARGAIN! T have brand ne $80 grad>, § 
double-barreled gun on y hands ch I am anxious 





In in every way. 
f it myself fe 
price to i 


to dispose 

Have used 
Will make 
Here’ 


of quickly. This is a fine 
duplicate 
extra good 
nce for someone to get 





the many years. 









haser 





"sae 





cheap right before the open season! 
be that one? Write to-day to J. W. 
St.,. New York City. 








FOR SALE—Savage .22 sing'e shot rifle, Marble sights. 
French compound microscope. Noyes C. Burnham, 
. D. No. 2, Petersburg, N. Y. 








Can You Find the 


Fire Demon? 


HIS is an actual photograph 
of burning San Francisco 
where the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company paid the 
largest single loss ever paid 

by any fire insurance company in 
the world. Somewhere in the smoke 
above the burning city appears a 
face which we have named the Fire 
Demon. Can you find it? If you 
can, cut it out, paste on a postal 
card, write your name and address 
and the name of the publication 
from which you have taken it. 
Send the postal to the Hartford Fire 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
You will be sent, free of 
charge, a series of beautiful 
colored souvenir postal cards 

\ of fire scenes. 
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COVER DESIGN . 
MONSTER JEW FISH 


SHEEP HUNTING IN THE ROCKIES 
Hunting the Bighorn amid Wild Poetry ot the 
Mountains in Winter 

EDITORIAL 
Alien License Law 

CAMP FIRES 
Reminiscences by a Charter Mesilier 

AN EFFORT TO PROTECT FUR SEAL 
Official article of the Camp Fire Club 

MILITARY RIFLE SHOOTING 
An intensely practical How to” article 

THE WAFPTINGS OF AN ILL WIND 


The secret of a m usty volume discovered in a 


deserted Spanis h Mission 
EUROPEAN FORESTRY 
Part II. The Management of the Forest 
A MONSTER JEW FISH 
00 pounds of fish caught on rod and line 
CHRISTMAS DAY WITH THE 
PACIFIC COAST INDIANS 


A VIAL OF ANISE 


The powerlul persuasion of pungent perfumery 


AUTOMATIC FIRE ARMS 


Part 4s The automatic pistols 


THE RAGE OF THE WILD BOAR 
| ond installment of the World Wide Hunting 
AFTER CUTTHROATS IN THE 
CASCADES 
A week with the Cutthroat trout with a fests te 
on a cougar 
THE CARE OF THE MOTOR BOAT 


Part Il. Cabin and interior furnishings 


THE SPORTSMAN’S WORLD 
Two Hunters. Game Protection. Fisherman's 
Paradise Burns. A Fight with a She Bear. 
Hunting vs Photographing Game Coaxer Dow- 
agiac and Porkrind Baits. Infractions of the Game 
Laws in Maine. Unkel David's Letter. He caught 
both Bass and Muscallonge. Beaver on the In- 
crease- New York State Fur-bearing Animals. 
Campinginthe Maine Woods, Among the Nx orthern 
Indians. A Boar Vanquished by three dogs. 
WwW hite Lake, North Carolina. Breaking the Boy 


inon Game. ¢ 


A TALK WITH OUR READERS 
DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU ? 
BOOK REVIEWS : 

TOOLS OF THE CRAFT 





H. L. Gleason 


: ; : Frontispiece 
Oliver Kemp : 707 
Dr. Jos. Kalbfus : 713 
A. W. Dimock 716 
Marshail McLean ; 722 


Sergt. W. F. Leushner 727 


B. W. Mitchell . 733 
Warren H. Miller d 740 
T. A. Weller. : 748 
Bonnycastle Dale 751 
W.. Edgar Woodruff 757 
S. J. Fort, M. D. ; 761 
W. R. Gilbert . ; 767 
A. A. Bartow . ; 772 


Captain John Chadwick 776 








SUBSCRIPTION TERMS: Inthe United States of America, Cuba 
and American possessions, $1.50 a year; in Canad ey and all 
other countries $2 50. Sold on all newsstands, lSc. a 

Entered as second class mail matter at the Post Office of ‘the C ity of 
NewYork. Copynghtigio. All mghts reserved. 


ACCORDING tothe new postal regulations, all subscriptions must 
be paid in advance. We will theretore be obliged. to discontinue 
your subscription upon date of expiration, notice of which you will 
find in the last issue, and we ask that you will send renewal on 
receipt of this blank, 


E. F. WARNER, President WARREN H. MILLER, Editor IRVING MYERS, Secretary 
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24-26 E. 21st ST., 
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‘¢There is no question,” 


declares the Z7te 
‘‘but that, outsid 
‘ pure literature,’ 
most important 


most readable book of the 


year, and a pern 


tribution to science. 


“<Tt will give satisfaction to 


everyone who « 


matter of which 


rejoices in exc 


tion, or admires fine book- 


making.”’ 


Life His 


With 68 maps and 600 drawings by the author. 


W. T: Hornaday, Director of the Bronx Zoo- 
logical Park, sav 


exact, and at tim 
tious work of sci- 
ence, yet made 
clear and ‘ popu- 
lar’ for the bene- 
fit of the reading 
multitude, and 
having also the 
most understand- 
able and charm- 
ing dissertations 
on the various 
habits of wild 
animalsthathave 
ever been iaid be- 
fore the public 
under the rules 
of science.’’ 


Splendidly illustrated with photographs by Kermit Roosev lt and others; 
/ : 


THE BEST OF ALL HOLIDAY BOOKS 


African Game Trails 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





also with 
drawings; $4.00 net; postpaid, $4.33 

The Lndependent says: “It 
chronicles and portrays the 
greatest hunting trip ever 
made. ... It was a great 
safari; and this living, 
breathing portrayal of it in 
word and picture will give 
pleasure to millions of men 
and women, boys and girls, 
who by theevening lamp will 
follow ‘the Colonel,’ step by 
step and day by day, until 
it is all accomplished. The 
expedition of the hunter- 
naturalist now belongs to 
the world ; and it will inure 
to the lasting benefit of the 
world at large.” 


——. 


rary Digest, 
e the field of 
this is the 


as well as 
lwanent con 
ares for the 


it treats, or 
ellent dic- 





Copyright, 1909-10, by Charles Scribner's Sons 


tories of Northern Animals ruoneson seron 


In two large Svo volumes of over 600 


pages cach, 2 vols. $18 net; expressage extra 


‘Tt is difficult to conceive of a task of thirty vears 
more admirably carried out than this natural history 
of the animals of North America, with its twelve 
hundred pages of observations and suggested theory, 


s: “It is a serious, scholarly, 
es almost painfully conscien- 
and the charming 
drawings from life 
| which alternate 
with scientific dia- 
grams and well- 
thought-out maps 
} illustrating areas 
! of distribution of 
species. Mr. 
Seton’s book must 
claim its place on 
the shelves of all 
libraries of stand- 
ing, not only as a 
storehouse of pleas. 
ure and learning, 
but as a volume of 
reference which 
takes its rank at 
once as a classic. 





—London Sfectator, 











CHARLES 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“HE LOOKED AS BIG AS AN OX” 
[Monster Jewfish Caught on Rod and Line] 











FIFTEENTH YEAR 





“THE AIR SNAPPED WITH COLD 


DECEMBER, 1910 


AND THE 














NUMBER EIGHT 





PACKS WERE ADJUSTED SLOWLY ™ 


SHEEP HUNTING IN THE ROCKIES 


HUNTING THE BIG-HORN AMID THE WILD 
POETRY OF THE MOUNTAINS IN WINTER 


BY OLIVER KEMP 


E had been fifteen 
hours in the 
and when I ro‘led up 
in my blanket it was 
with the well-formed 
and commendable in- 


saddle, 


tention of sleeping 
“some.” There was a 
drowsy instant before 
closing my 
which I caught the 
gleam of spurs and 
bridles, rifles and grinning rows of cart- 


eyes, in 





ridges from the dim, half-l'\ghted shades of 
the cabin. Then Henry called me, his face 
aglow with that expression of devilish 
malignity which a man’s face always as 
sumes when he routs you out in a cold 
morning. 

In the shaft of wan, ye low light which 
stretched reluctantly across the 
from the ranch window, the horses were 
standing faintly illuminated, their fur 
ruffed and velvety. The air snapped with 
the cold and the packs were adjusted 
slowly and with difficulty. The frozen 


snow 





straps refused to yield, the canvas, stiff 
with frost, was pounded into place, and 
the cayuses groaned dismally as_ the 
cinches were tightened. 

When the outfit was at last made ready, 
it took much urging and galloping about 
to bring the train into a semblance of 
order, but eventua:ly we pushed over the 
crunching snow at a trot. The exercise 
warmed us and after a time the horses 
settled down to a walk. In an hour we 
were in the mountains. Over us they 
rose, solemn and bleak with mystery. By 
dint of much kicking and gnashing of 
teeth the hcrses had found their respec- 
tive places in the line of march, and now 
they docilely followed their leader into 
the gloom. Dimly I sensed the form of 
the horse ahead, but beyond this only the 
dull crunching of the snow, or the smoth- 
ered rattle ef a misplaced stone, told of 
the steady movement of the pack trains, 

The trail clung to the side of a pine- 
covered hill and wandered over to where 
the sky, set with the faintest violet tints, 
lightened in prophecy of the coming morn. 
Below, a muffled roar told of a fretful 
stream rushing through hollow caves of 
ice. Just at dawn we came to the ford, 
and the horses, breaking through the ice, 
floundered through the swollen torrent to 
the other side. From here the trail led 








“WE STOPPED LONG ENOUGH TO PACK THE DUFFLE IN THE WAGON ” 


up and ever up, the footing treacherous 
and the snow and ice causing endless an- 
noyanice. 

By this time I was casting anxious 
g'ances at the sky, but the sunrise seemed 
far off and remote, and the situation was 
not exactly a cheerful one; the s:lence of 
the pack-train was depressing and there 
is no doubt about it, I was regretting my 
warm blankets and the necess:ty which 
pulled me away from them while the stars 
were yet watching, to begin this endless 
travel into the frozen blackness. 

A succession of petty annoyances were 
beginning to try my patience,—I had neg- 
lected to wrap my iron stirrups, and the 
cold gripped my feet to remind me of the 
oversight. I decided to walk. For a 
while I stumbled, slipped and slid along, 
‘eading my horse until one fall more se- 
vere than the rest left me _ breathless. 
My circulation was improved, but my 
temper was suffering. The horse stood 
meekly by, calm and unimpassioned. 1 
cecided to remount. A malignant limb 
snatched my hat from my head and I re 
placed it quickly and jabbed it down hard. 
The horse squeezed my leg against a tree, 
off went my hat again, and in the dis- 
turbance that followed a feathery mass of 
snow softly filtered down my neck, while 
the saddle was lined with snow. 
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Then the floodgates of my wrath at 
last were opened and I expressed myse'f 
hard and to the point, not neglecting to 
dig my heels into the horse's ribs. 
terested had | in the entertain 
ment that daylight had stolen upon us un- 
awares and we emerged from the shelter 
of the forest to the lids of the 
sun peeping over the edge of the world. 

Then the sun rose. Instantly the taller 
peaks flashed into rcsy fire, towering 
above the misty green shadows of the 
frost-bound valley. At such times your 
soul expands and you come into your own. 
You throw your leg across the saddle and 
watch the panorama go slipping by. Ahead 
of you the packs go bobbing along, wind- 
ing in and out among the trees or disap- 


So in 


become 


see red 


pearing over another rise. Across the 
\aley a bird is singing. Already the 
cold and discomforts had shrunken and 


taken their proper place in the perspec 
tive. I smiled and was content. 

\nd so fer hours in this world, newly 
ruade for me, we climbed trails of de 
light, revelling in the exqu’site color. 
Suddenly as I watched the mountains they 
loomed clear and tremendous before me. 
Awe-struck I gazed out over the ranges 
at the tall peaks capped with the eternal 
snows stretching into the infinity of the 
azure sky. Thenceforth whenever Henry 
paused in his hunting to ‘ook over the 
valleys and say, “I love the mountains,” 
{ knew what he meant. It is a man’s land. 

Patiently the horses plodded along over 
hlow-downs and slide rock. At times, lei- 
surely the footing permitted, again 
scrambling and digging with all their 
might to maintain their hold. Towards 
nightfall the trail sudden!y dipped into a 
beautiful park with tall and stately pines 
and here we threw off the packs, and 
the horses struck fer the hills to rustle 
grub. Our supper was not forthcoming, 
however, until the business of making 
camps was well forward. A space must 
be cleared sufficiently large over which to 
the tent. Saddles and gear were 
thrown aside to be covered with the tar 
paulins later. The frozen ground inside 
the tent was carpeted with boughs over 
which to lay our blankets,—there 
firewood to chop and water to carry. 


as 


erect 


Was 
By 


this time it was quite dark, but the stove 


in the Rockies 709 
was lighted, the 
meat was frying. 
were at home. 

Slowly the fire died down and the cold 
crept in. We covered our heads with the 
blankets and slept. In the morning, with 
noses almost frozen, eyebrows and hair 
white with frost, we woke to find our 
frozen breath sifting down on us from 
the tent roof. 

Now that we were in the hunting 
grounds we turned our attention to find- 
ing sheep if possible, and, while our ad- 
ventures were varied and many, we 
liunted for days with never a sign to re- 
ward us. Once while Henry and I were 
passing close after a bunch of blacktails, 
whose course is usually over the tatlest 
peaks, I witnessed a real tragedy of the 
mountains. Henry had left me to make 
a circle of the peak above, and, continu- 


tea was drawing and the 
Then we sat down and 


ing in my course, I came presently to 
the brink of a high precipice. Up on 
the ridge to the left, the snow had drifted 
until it hung like the comb of a great 
wave, high out over the valley. Suddenly 
the deer came into sight, making straight 
up the mountain towards the peak, jump 
ing in their lazy stiff-legged bounds, and | 
knew that Henry hed started them with 
out having obtained a shot. I was too 
far off to think of shooting, so I watched 
with considerable interest to see the direc 
tion they would take, and was astonished 
to note that apparently they would 
on the ridge but woud instead 
spring out on the snow wave. The icader 


no 
pause 


crouched as he realized his positon, but 
before he could retreat two others had 
joined him. Instantly, with a rush and 
amid a cloud of flying snow, the bank 
gave way and a miniature avalanche fell, 


rushing down the mountain side. I 
watched them fall, bounding, bouncing 


into the valley. 
when, after a few minutes had passed, | 
saw one of the 
under the snow and walk, limping and 
painfully away. Henry joined me, and 
after searching the snow-slide with his 
gasses and finding no trace of the remain 
ing deer we turned back to camp. 
From time to time we changed our 
camps, and as this was usually a day’s 
work we hunted the new territory unt?! 


Fancy my amazement 


deer struggle out from 





THE HORSES, BREAKING THROUGH THE 


Still no 
Then one morning, while 
the breakfast was in preparation, a small 
ram deserted his pinnacles and walked 
down to me. There was a swift-rushing 
brook flowing past the tent, the current 
of which had opened larger air-holes in 
the ice, and I sat watching with consider 
able interest a tiny water ousel as he 
walked around the edge of the ice, drop- 
ping into the boiling current when he 
sighted an inviting morsel and popping 
out again without even shaking himself. 
Turning my glance up the stream, there 
stood a mountain sheep, undecided whether 
remain on that side. I had 
only to reach into the tent for my rifle, 
but never have I shot so poorly. I had 
the entire mountain side weighted down 
with lead before the last shell was pumped 
into place. A little more deliberate this 
time, I killed my sheep. 

It seemed that we were at last in the 
sheep country, but the hunting, with each 
passing day, had become more difficult, 
owing to the increasing depth of snow, 
though the absence of crust in a measure 
compensated for it. So, walking around 
to the southern slopes, we climbed the 


the last chance was exhausted. 


signs of sheep. 


to cross or 





ICE, FLOUNDERED TO THE OTHER SIDE” 
face of a lofty mountain to the spires. In 
the dim morning the air was bitter cold; 
piling masses of sullen clouds veiled the 
sun; the wind rose and whipped along 
the crest of the ragged rocks, hiding them 
in whirling shrouds of snow. We toiled 
up through the moaning spruces and the 
pinion pines to where the timber faded 
into a land of ragged stone. Turning the 
hunted on 
a vast chaos of cloud and crag inconceiv- 
ably wild; the jagged peaks rose step’ upon 
step to the towering pinnacles of the far- 
off ranges in the infinity of the sky, grim, 
wonderful, tremendous. 

Here at our feet were the fresh tracks 
of mountain sheep, fast filling with the 
drifting snow. 


crest of the divide, we over 


Judging from our past ex- 
periences, it might be our only chance, 
yet cur never the 
landscape—we were being shown the big 
things. 

Still the hunting 
presently, when we 
standing undisturbed below us, we were 
hunters again, and by careful maneuver- 
ing I obtained a shot. In the gale that 
was blowing the report of the rifle could 
scarcely be heard, but we saw the big- 


gaze wavered from 


blood hot, and 
discovered our game 


Was 
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horn go down and disappear and_ pres 
ently, coming to the 


spot, the blood 
spattered trail told of the accuracy of the 
aim. Henry, who was ahead of me, peered 
over the cliff and motioned me to come on. 

“Hurry up, now. You've got just two 
minutes to make good in. If he reaches 


that slide rock he'll naturally melt away 


in the snow that’s a-coming.” Then 
Henry added threateningly, “Now, you 
shoot some fine, or jump off.” 

It did require some fine shooting, but, 


after the shot, when the buck lay in the 
snowfield at the 
a realization of 


foot of the cliff, came 


was before us to 
get him to camp before dark, and with all 
our efforts we were unable to achieve 
this, but forced to stay instead all 
night on the mountains, sheltered slightly 
from the storm by a high boulder. The 
lrifting fantastic 
shapes. It white and_ bit 
deep into our unprotected cheeks as the 


what 


were 


snow swirled into 


powdered us 


dread and frowning forces came career 
ing down the passes, rioting in their aban 
ck Nh. 


Then the night shut in, black and 


impenetrable, saturated with portent, it 
held us in its grasp, and all those long 
hours we kept from freezing only by hud 


dling close and beating each other; and 


IT SEEMED 


THAT WE WERE AT 


LAST IN THE 


TIT 
always the warring wind rushing by, sob 
hing and waning into the vast solitudes 
With the first 
worked our way laboricusly and painfu'ly 
down the side to camp. 
different was the succeeding night! 


gleam of daylight we 
How 
The 
storm kept us prisoners all through the 
day, but one could better com 
trades than John and Henry Lambert, so 
that I enjoyed myself thoroughly. 
Shortly after nightfall the wind ceased 
its loud complaining and died down, and 


mountaim 


have no 


when we had eaten supper I walked out 
side tent for a breath of fresh air. 
\ peaceful hush had fallen upon the world 
and al unbidden I 
shown into her land of dreams. The 


our 


as she slept, was 
vague 
from the shadowed val 


mountains rose€ eV 


silent and filled with mystery. Far at the 
other end a_ solitary 


peak was silvery 


with the shimmering moonbeams 
like 
Still and wonder 


ee stood 


blue black of the 
| 


green 
touching its snowy 


brush painting fancies 


summit a fairy 


ful in its grandeur silhouetted 


against thy misty sky, 


gleaming with its myriad lights. I watched 


long time and turned in 


That is a luxurious pericd when you find 
yourself, wrapped in 


11 


stretched at full 


it for a then 


warm  woolens, 


length on the fragrant 
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balsam. Through drooping lids I watched 
the softly moving shadows of the tree 
limbs, traced there by the velvety fingers of 
the moon. The sp‘ashing murmur of the 
stream and the crooning voice of the 
night wind in the mountains lulled me to 
the borderland of sleep. 

By now the hunting had become most 
difficult Every day the snow grew deeper 
in the mountains, so that in p'aces we 
could make no whatever, and 
the storm seemed to be working down into 
the valleys. We decided to pull for home, 
and the next day found the outfit moving 
down the valley. The wind was. still 
blowing, and high in the mountains the 
snow drifted from the peaks like misty 
smoke clouds. On our down the 
valley we passed near to where we had 
killed a black-tail and it occurred to me 
to take a look at the spot. As I approached 
I found it guarded by a couple of lynx, 
who, instead of escaping, circled a short 
distance around, snarling and evidently 
anxious to stay. I assisted them in this 
purpose. 

Always we were crossing the trails of 
the mountain’s wild folk. Coyotes and 
deer track were much in evidence, and 
the occasional tracks of lynx, weasels, 
mink and marten were familiar sights 
We started the rabbits from their forms, 
squirrels shrilling their alarms from points 
ef vantage. The mountain were 
vocal with bird music. Overhead the 
ravens croaked and the Canadian jays 
screamed at us, and haunted our trail, or 
the blue grouse whirred out of the pinion 
pines amid a flurry of snow. 

The stop at the ranch in Paradise Val- 
ley was a short one, but long enough for 
our dinner and to pack the duffle into 
the big wagon. Then we started on the 
last stages of our journey. No matter 
how interesting the experiences one may 
be having, or how strongly he hears the 
call of the life he is leading, somehow 
when the time for home-going comes 
around one wishes to go then with swift 
horses. We started down the valley in a 
trot, the flying, frozen snow-dust followed 
like a cloud. 


progress 


Way 


sides 


No urging was needed, for 


the horses well knew how close we were 
Slowly the valley sank into 


to home. 





Field and Stream 


shadow, the tallest peaks glowed pink 
with the sun’s last rays until the lower- 
ing shadows clouded about them and 
quenched their fire. Darkness came on 
and following in its trail the chill co'd 
of the right. Slowly the great mountains 
shrank in size until they stretched on 
either side of the valley, misty and in 
distinct, a long black line of hills. 

Here and there a light glowed in some 
ranchhouse, and in the still silence of that 
winter's night we drifted like a band ot 
raiders on some warlike errand. The ex- 
citement of it grew on me until I wanted 
to shout, the horses felt the exhilaration 
and galloped furiously along. Occasion- 
ally where the irrigation ditches over 
flowed into one sheet of glaring ice the 
horses would strike it before they knew 
and go slipping along, struggiing to re 
gain their footing but still sliding fu- 
riously to the other side. I stuck to the 
saddle and trusted to luck. On the other 
side the race would be taken up again 
and on we flew. 

For a time, from far behind us, we 
could hear the rumble of the supply 
wagon, but this grew indistinct and died 
cut. Then suddenly there broke upon the 
air the quavering, mournful cry of the 
It wailed out into the gloom of 
the night, a long-drawn, blood-curdling 
howl, so unutterably sad, so weird it might 
have voiced the despair of a lost soul. 

It was immediately answered, and for 
miles up and down the valley, from every 
hillside, the answering wolves sent back 
their cry. Still into the night the horses 
clattered, the wind howled past our faces, 
the ice particles hit deep into our cheeks, 
the frost rimmed white on mane and 
fur; gradually the sky paled and the moon 
rose, staring at us over the shoulder of 
the mountains. Instantly the ranges once 
more leaped into prominence, inexpres- 
sibly lofty, reaching into the sky. 

Soon a light gleamed from under the 
shadow of the mountain and we turned 
through the bars into the ranch. I can 
wish always to be received with the same 
warm-hearted hospitality of that Western 
home, and of Mr. and Mrs. Lambert and 
their son John I carry with me always the 
pieasantest of memories. 


coyote. 
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THE Eprrors, Fre.p STREAM. 

I enclose you a copy of the opinion of 
cur Superior Court relating to the Act 
of May 8, 1909, of Pennsylvania denying 
to aliens “the right to hunt or shoot in 
the Commonwealth, and to that end to 
be possessed of shotguns or rifles within 
ithe Commonwealth.” 

We understand, of course, that in at- 
tempting to incorporate these ideas into 
law, we were hewing rather close to the 
line established by our Constitution, and 
also that created by treaty right, and 
some of our best friends doubted the con- 
stitutionality of such a provision. I had 
fourteen men shot at, seven shot, and four 
killed in one year, all of them by aliens. 
Men of this class were in the habit of 
shooting everything that came before them 
in the bird line, ranging from a wren to 
a turkey buzzard. The wrong done by 
them through the use of guns was seen 


AND 


and recognized by everybody, the single 
and only question being, how could these 
conditons be corrected? It was only after 
continued and careful thought upon this 
subject that it was decided to make a 
strenuous effort forbidding people of this 
class, resident within this State, to hunt 
within the State, and to that end to take 
the power to do wrong from them, through 
denying to them the right to own, or be 
possessed, of shotgun or rifles. The Act 
was passed, many arrests were made, 
many guns were confiscated. Finally an 
appeal was taken in the county of In- 


diana, and the presiding judge ruled at 
the trial that the act was not only un- 
constitutional was in conflict 
with the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of our National Constitution, 
Lut also because it was taking property 
without due process of law, and was in 
conflict with treaty rights. Upon the same 
day that this decision was handed down 
pronouncing this Act unconstitutional a 
court in Allegheny county handed down 
a decision holding the same Act constitu- 
tional, and sustaining every position taken 
by the Game Commission; and concluding 
with the opinion that if this Act was 
unconstitutional, then many Acts in force 
in Pennsylvania were also unconstitu- 
tional, as, for instance, that Act requiring 
aliens to pay an inheritance tax differing 
irom that imposed upon citizens; that Act 
forbidding aliens to sell spirituous, vinous 
and malt liquors; and other common Acts 
under which we are living and working. 

Both these cases were carried to the Su 
perior Court, and the officers of the Com- 
monwealth, whose duty it was to enforce 
the game laws, proceeded with its enforce- 
ment just as though no action whatever 
had been taken by the lower courts, with 
the result that to-day I am not in receipt 
ef one reported violation of our game 
laws at the hands of aliens, to where I re- 
ceived twenty or more at the time this 
Act was passed. Not one of my men 
have been shot at, since the passage of 
this Act, and incidental to this condition 


because it 
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the peace of every community in which 
aliens are collected in numbers has been 
multiplied, bringing to each one of them, 
and to their families, a peace and happi- 
ress not possible when they were in pos 
session of firearms, through the use of 
which, it seemed, they were disposed to 
settle the most trivial difficulties 
violence. 

On the toth day of this month our 
Superior Court handed down a decision 
confirming the findings of the Court in 
\llegheny county, where this Act was 
held constitutional, and 
court in Indiana county, where the Act 
was held unconstitutional, and touching, 
as you will notice, upon three distinct 
propositions: One, the 
property without due process of law; an 
other, the rights possessed by aliens un 

and also, the powers and 
privileges conferred by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to our Constitution. Those 
who are not brought in immediate contact 


w:th 


reversing the 


confiscation of 


cer treaties: 


with these people can hardly realize what 
This decision seems 
me that I think it 
should be spread broadcast over the entire 
United States and its possessions. 

[ know that your 
adopted as the Official 
Camp-lire Club of America, whose mem 
' 

i 


this decision means. 


of so great va‘ue to 


paper has been 


Organ of the 


ers are, each one, deeply interested not 
only in conservation of bird and game 
life, but in everything that tends to 1m 
proved conditions in this great Nation. 
I, therefore, send this opinion in full, and 
have written you at length so you may 
understand the situation, and if possible 
give space to this important matter. 
You will notice the concluding remark 
that if this Act is unconstitutional the 
alien may become president of the United 
States. 
Respectfully yours, 
JosepH KaLbrus, 


Sec’y, Game Commission, Pa. 


October 18, I9I0. 


The above letter from Dr. Kalbfus and 
the decision of Judge Orlady, of which 
excerpts are quoted below, is worthy of 
the most serious study by every 
man in the country, for it is cnly by vig- 
orous action, either through clubs, com- 


sports- 
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missions or personal influence, that such 
laws are framed and passed. Briefly the 
Alien License situation throughout the 
United States is as follows: 

Two States, Utah and Washingion, 
have a prohibitive alien license fee of 
and States 
have a $25 fee, virtual'y beyond the reach 
of any alien of the class described in Dr. 
New York and Wyoming 
nine 


$100 $50, respectively; six 


Kalbfus’ leiter. 
charge $20.50 for an alien license; 
States make the alien and non resident li 
cense the same, $10 to $15; and in the 
lemaining twenty the law says nothing 
explicitly about what fee shall be charged 
the unnaturalized foreigner to permit him 
to hunt and fish in their territory. Among 
these last are Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 
and which the 
unnaturalized foreigners form an appre 
c.able portion of the population. Wher 
ever such even the 
inigh priced license is of little avail, as 
most of these foreigners never heard of 

hunting license and couldn’t read onc 
if they could buy it. Those that do learn 
the law simply wreak their ignorant ven 


Missouri, in co’onies of 


communities exist, 


geance on the game warden. 

Anyone walking in the woods of Staten 
Istand on Election Day can easily test the 
efficiency of the high-priced alien license 
of New York, for instance, in restraining 
unlicensed foreigners with cheap shotguns 
im their hands. The with 
falling shot; the 
overhead, and, to judge from the noise, 


leaves pa‘ter 


branches are clipped 
the woods are alive with game. On fol 
lowing up the report of a gun, in almost 
every case it is found to be an irrespon 
sible foreigner shooting at everything he 
Penn 
ylvania alone of a1 the States has taken 


sees from a sparrow to a squirrel. 


@ step in advance and passed a law de 
priving aliens of the right to own fire 
arms other than hand-weapons for per 
The constitutionality of 

tested and it 
The pioneer work has 


sonal defense. 
the Act has been 
on firm ground. 
been done and the way is clear for other 
States to follow suit. 

In not only Pennsylvania but in many 
other States, the high-priced alien license 
has been tried and found wanting. Our 
game wardens have enough on_ their 
hands to restrain the lawless among our 


stands 





Editorial 


citizen population without having their 
Geputies shot at and murdered by lawless 
and nomadic foreigners, having no con- 
ceivab!e ownership in the State's 
and no realization of the natural 
which govern the protection of the wild 
life. The only way to relieve the game 
warden of the burden of the law-breaking 
alien is to make it illegal for him to carry 


game 


laws 


or possess shoulder-arms or any 
other than hand firearms for self-defense. 


weapon 


EXCERPTS FROM THE CASE. 
(Commonwealth vs. Joseph Papsone ) 
No. 162 Pa. 

Since long-range firearms—shot 
and 
kiling wild birds and animals, it 
that the legislature, in prohibiting a for 
eign-born, unnaturalized resident from 
hunting game, intended to make the hunt- 
ing of game by an alien the more difficult 
by taking away from such persons the 
means by which game is usually killed. 


guns rifles—are generally used in 


is clear 


this prohibition against 
and long-range firearms does not in any 
way deprive the alien of property with- 
out due process of law, but simply defines 
and limits his right to use firearms by re- 
stricting such right to the use of short- 
firearms—revolvers, and 


having deadly 


range pistols, 
and such other weapons as may be neces- 
sary for defense of his person and prop- 
erty... -. This defendant is not a 
citizen of the United States nor of this 
Commonwealth. While he is within our 
jurisdiction he is entitled to the equal 
protection of the laws, subject to the 
limitations of the class of which he is a 
member. He is one of a very large class 
of aliens, whose sojourn in the country 
is but temporary and whose place of 
abode is capricious and uncertain, who 
cannot speak our language nor understand 
our customs or laws, who pay no taxes 
and share no part of the public burden, 
Under all our decisions his right to re- 
nlain among us is subject to the limita- 
tions imposed upon all of this class. . . 

And in determining what is due process 
of law we are bound to consider the na- 
ture of the property, the necessity for its 
sacrifice, and the extent to which it has 
heretofore been regarded as within the 
police power. . . . So far as it is dan- 
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gercus to the safety or health of the com- 
inunity, due process of law may author- 
ize its summary destruction. 

This Act of 1909 is not in con- 
ravention of the existing treaty between 
the kingdom of Italy and the United 
States. The rule of construction to be 
tollowed in such a case has but recently 
heen considered by our Supreme Court in 
Penna. R. R. Co., 181 Pa. 525, 
and Maiorano vs. B. & O. Co., 216 
Pa. 402. By Art. II of the treaty between 
these countries “the 
the high contracting parties have liberty 
to travel in the States and Territories of 
the other, to carry on trade, wholesale and 
retail, to and occupy houses and 
warehouses, to employ agents of theit 


Deni vs. 
R. R. 


citizens of each of 


hire 


choice and generally to do anything inci- 
dent to or necessary for trade upon the 
same terms as natives of the country, sub 
mitting themselves to the laws then es- 
tablished.” Is it a reasonable con 
struction to hold that it was intended to 
clothe unnaturalized foreign-born resi- 
dents with the same rights, immunities 
and advantages as are conferred solely as 
a privilege on citizens? The whole trend 
of our decisions is against such an inter- 
pretation. The terms of the treaty pro- 
vide for the protection and security of 
their and property, and in this 
secure—to such protection and security— 
the enjoyment of the same rights and 
privileges as are or shall be granted to 
the natives on their submitting themselves 


persons 


to the conditions imposed on the natives. 
It would be a perversion of lan- 
guage to hold that the phrase “the same 
rights and privileges as are or shall be 
eranted to the native’ was intended to or 
could embrace all the regulations affect- 
ing our franchise rights; the administra- 
tion and execution of our laws; the spe- 
cial rights granted as privileges by our 
government to particular classes of our 
citizens. Such a construction would ren- 
der nugatory the qualification for presi- 
dent of the United States as provided by 
Art. II, Sec. 1, Par. 40, of our Federal 
Constitution, and other limitations that 
are made equally explicit in our funda- 
mental law. 
The assignment of error is overruled 
and the judgment is affirmed. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


Hie origin of the camp-fire is in 
dispute, but the honor of iis in 
vention seems to lie between 
Ernest Seton and Dan Beard. The 
tori 


ler claims to have crea ed it | 


rubbing together two sticks, while the 
latter is supposed to have first lit his 
torch at the chariot of the sun. 

The Camp-Fire Club didn’t orig 


] 


inate at al; it growed, like Topsy 

There are those who think that the 
club lived nearer Nature in the seven 
years of its nameless growth than 
during the similar period of its incor 
porated life, when its membership in 
creased sixfold. 

The spirit of the camp-fire hovered 
over those early gatherings and thi 
smoke of burning birch and the odot 
of fat pine was in our nostrils. Im- 
promptu and informal, with no con- 
stitution and few principles, our meet- 
ings Were symposiums of kindred 
spirits. There were 
stories of adventure 
by field and stream, 
of fire and fleod, of 
shooting big game and 
landing large fish. 
Some of us recalled, 

* Those days of fiction and of truth, 
The lost Atlantis of our youth.” 


whi'e often the best story came from the 
newest recruit and treated of hi’s latest 
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tic explorers and sun-scorched sporis 
men frcm equatorial Africa, met on 
mutual ground, and ihe fame of our 
Camp-Fire Club was spread abroad. 
The talk was of ki ling big game, but 
the underlying feeling was of con 


serving it. The new thought was 
crystallized on April first of the last 
year of the nineteenth century. Ata 


Camp-Fire dinner at The Chelsea on 
that day, a guest, in responding t 
toast, told of the interest with which 
he had listened to thrilling accounts 
of the killing of big game, and of the 
great pleasure given him by expres- 
sions of love for wild animals and 
anxiety to safeguard their lives. With 
the courage of his convictions he 
pleaded with his hosts to seek pleas 
ure in preserving, rather than in de 
stroying, the lives of God’s harmless 
creatures. He begged not to be 
deemed a fanatic, and made no criti 
cism of the pursuit 
of predatory animals, 
’ el ae of those required for 


PES food or for any other ° 


ce ns eee? e 
"RRS © human need of which 


an enlightened con 
science could approve. 


Responsive chords were touched, and 


Loth the first and the present presid-nt 


the Camp-Fire Club made ringing 


speeches against killing the creatures of 
the wild for pleasure. The fecling flour- 


exploit. 

The simplicity of the woods obtained — ished, and more and more the pencil, 
at eur dinners. Admirals and adventu brush and camera came to be exalted at 
rous sailors, scouts and the generals who the expense of rifle and fow ‘ing piece. 
had commanded them, hunters of interna If a member missed an easy shot he 


declared that he had spared the stag from 


tional feme and little-known guides, Arc- 


tl 


“THE ORIGIN OF THE (¢ 


motives of humanity, and his writings 
were boomed mightily. In our Iliads by 
the camp-fire we boasted of our misses 


as intentional, and explained that success- 


ful shots had been fired in self-defense. 
On our first meeting in the twentieth 


century, statistics of the previous season, 
showing that twenty-three sportsmen had 
been killed in the Adirondacks, eleven in 
Michigan, and that two and one-quarter 
hunters had fallen for every moose killed 
in Maine, were received w-th applause. 
nineteen had 
been bagged in New England and Penn 


Rejoicing that sportsmen 
sylvania was modified by the report of the 
burial cf four game wardens. 

A “League for the Suppression of the 
American Sportsman” was formed 
soon became so effective that the grizzl-es 
of the Yellowstone established a league 
for the protection of the hunter, and 
penalized any member who chewed up 


and 


more than two sportsmen in any one sea- 
The themselves became 
degenerate and sat on their haunches 
around kitchen doors, begging for their 
daily garbage. They became 
with tourists, and sat for their pictures to 
kodakers for fifteen cents each or two for 
a quarter. They led lazy, dyspeptic lives 


son. grizzlies 


socis ble 


A\MP-FIRE IS IN 





DISPUTE ” 


and finally died of fatty degeneration of 
the heart. 

As the club grew in numbers its fame 
extended. It got busy with lawmakers, 
and scon the highwayman was safer thap 
the hunter, and a !ot more reputable. 
Open seasons were shortened for game, 
The eth- 
ics of the club forbade the possession of 
pump guns, or automatic rifles, and de- 


creed that moose should only be killed 


but lengthened for sportsmen. 





with axes, caribou with clubs, and griz- 
zlies with lassoes. The members even 
called down a guest who killed a black 


bear with his pocket-knife; which was 
Wright. 

The club, like Jeshurun, 
end kicked.” Its 


camp-fire flavor grew to feasts of Lucu! 


“waxed fat 
simple dinners with 
lus and it was determined to incorporate 
the go d times. 

It was to be a sportsman’s club, and 
the hunter who didn’t kill big game was 
shut out. The ethics of the organization 
were humanitarian and the member who 
killed big game was kicked out. The spirit 
of our dinners had long been formulated 
by our most-loved member: 

“A hunter’s plain and simple fare, 

And when we meet begone dull care,’ 








“THE POETRY OF 


and the sentiment wzs incorporated in a 
gold badge—cost, $21.50 each. 

Congress and State iegislatures were 
hesieged, and game laws mutiplied until 
a prudent man loaded up with court ce 
cisions before loading his gun. No one 
but a lawyer dared hunt, and when even 
he thought he had deer, he 
usually found that what he had really got 
was six months. 


bagged a 


Sometimes, as he sat by our camp-fire, 

hunter of the olden time told of the days 
when he started out, long rifle on his 
shoulder, powder-horn hanging from his 
neck, axe in his belt, a handful of go’s 
to the pound in a pouch and a pack with 
bacon and salt on his back, fixed up for a 
feur weeks’ hunt. He lamented the pass- 
ing of the hunter and the coming of the 
sportsman, of whom he discoursed: 

“He travels with a mule train, and 
when he reaches hunting country and his 
dog comes to a point, dees he flush the 
eame? Not much! He says, ‘Steady!’ 
to his dog, and then unloads a mule, gets 
out a quadrant and chart, figures out his 
latitude and longitude and looks up the 
State and county. He unpacks his law li- 
brary, reads the statutes and feeds his 
dog. He sends a wireless to the Presi- 
dent of the League to learn its latest eth 
ics, and discover how much of the 


game 


THE CAMP-FIRE BELONGS TO NO ONE COUNTRY OR 





PEOPLE ” 


under his dog’s ncse may be killed in one 
1 


day, and whether the bird may be shot al 
if its killing must be spread 
ever several days. 


at once, or 
If everything is all 
right and the bird stil! alive, the 

man raises his 
product of the 


sports 
hammerless, smokeless 

twentieth century, and 
two to one, peppers a couple of gam 


wardens.” 

Hunting with automobiles has become 
cecmmon in the club, and one 
even vies with the eagl 
pursuit of game—or fame. 


membe1 





e as he soars in 

Beginning as a reminiscent group, gen 
tle as so many Izaak Waltons, the club 
has grown to be as quarre'some as the 
Massachusetts Peace Society. It fights 
for wild life in Albany, battles for the 
birds in State, and even locks 
horns with the Washington partner of 
the Seal-Exterminators. With strength 
and influence have come grave duties, and 
the voice of the Camp-Fire Club should 
always be lifted in opposition to every 
scheme to waste the forests, grab the min 


every 


erals, or confiscate the water power that 
belongs to the nation. 

Yet in our lotus-eating hours, 
back to nights spent 
stars and beside the blazing logs. 


memory 
beneath the 
In such 
mood I think often of a February night 
in old Andover, when, a truant, I slept 


goes 





Camp 
with a comrade in the snow beside our 
first camp-fire, freezing but happy. Ten 
years later that companion’s name was 


Beecher’s Island, 
North. Five years 
same ground with 


given to his last camp, 
the Thermopyle of the 
later | camped near the 
who 


a young scout was Beecher’s com- 
panion at that terrible time. His story 


of the fight kept my nerves thrilling until 
dawn. He pictured the almost hopeless 
situation of the little band, 
by more than fifty times its own number 
of hostile savages. He tcld of his own 
volunteering, as a forlorn hope, to seek 
relief; of his crawling into the Indian 
lines at night and lying concealed in the 
grass all day where the casual glence of 
an enemy at any minute might lead to the 


surrounded 


certain death by torture that would fol- 
low his discovery. He described his per- 
ilous flight across the prairie, his joy 


when he found the company of cavalry he 
was seeking, and his happiness when the 
relief he guided arrived in time to pre- 
vent the impending massacre. 

The poetry of the camp-fire belongs to 
country 
phlegmatic German, under influence, 
open his heart like a sentimental school 
girl, and known a taciturn red man _ be- 
almost loquacious. From the Abe- 
naki of the frozen North to the Seminole 


no one or peop’e. I have seen a 


Its 


come 
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“BESIDE FLOODED ISLANDS IN THE 


EVERGLADES, 
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of the Everglades the smoke of the camp- 
fire the tongue. 1 look 
nearly twoscore to my last night 
with Iron Mountain’s band of Comanches 


loosens across 


years 


on a prairie in the Indian Territory. It 
was at the end of a successful buffalo 
hunt, and wher I asked why so large a 


camp-fire had been made, the interpreter 
told me it was because the Indians wanted 
to make talk with my companion and my- 


se'f before we left them the next day. 
A large circle was formed around the 
fire, and for half an hour I looked from 


one to another of the stolid faces of the 
Indians who were gazing silently at the 
fire, motionless, excepting as my big pipe 
was passed slowly around the circle. The 
had become painful when Iron 
Mountain arose to his full height—he 
looked ten feet tall to me—and throwing 
his blanket off one shoulder and baring 
his scarred breast, stood forth, an impres- 
sive figure, bearing himself with a dignity 
worthy of any senator of old Rome. He 
stood thus for a minute with the light of 
the council-fire playing about him and the 
full moon shining on his face. When he 


silence 


spoke no product of the imagination of 
Cooper or Longfellow could have been 
more impressive. Sentence by sentence 


his speech was trans!ated to us by the in- 
terpreter. We were addressed as friends 





WE BUILT OUR CAMP-FIRES ” 





Copyright by Julian A. Dimock 


“IN CANADA SNOWS, THE FIERCE 


NESSES OF MY 


of the Great White Father, rich in horses, 
All the 


current similes were employed and our 


cattle, weapons and wigwams. 


people compared to the blades of grass on 
the prairie, while theirs were few and 
falling like autumn. At the 
close of a splendid speech he destr yed its 
effect by an anti-climax, saying: 


leaves in 


“We have welcomed you to our wig 
wams, we have tired our ponies running 
buffalo for you, we, Indians of the 
plains, have given you all we had. If we 
had had more it would have been given 
you. We hope our wh'te brothers have 
been pleased and we shall know by your 


poor 


gifts to us how well we have pleased you 
if we have pleased you.” 

Quirtz Quip and another Indian spoke 
in a similar vein, both spoiling pretty 
sentiments by a mendicant close. My com 
panion responded in fervid words that 
brought forth grunts and nods of ap- 
proval, with an occasional “Jl’ano!” 
(Good). I tried to be humorous, but the 
app'ause which I received, although grati- 
fying, didn’t seem to fit my remarks. I 
asked the interpreter if he had told the 
Indians exactly what I had said, and he 
replied: 


COLD 


SLEEPING-BAG 





THAT CREPT THROUGH THE MANY THICK- 
FRIGHTENED ME” 
“IT told them exactly what you ough 


This is a serious business 
with the Indians, and they don't like to be 
made fun of.” 

Memories of and camp-fires 
crowd upon me. One camp in Colorado 
was twelve thousand feet above sea level, 


io have said. 


camps 


where the piercing cold called for a dozen 
blankets and the air was so thin that the 
another 
was in the bottom of a canon five thousand 


weight of one was suffocating; 


vertical feet below the level of the prairie 
above it, where the roar of the torrent 
was shut in between perpendicular walls 
of rock. flooded islands in the 
Everglades, we built our fires in the trees 
and slept upon piled-up branches which 
settled in the night and spilled us into 
the water. In Canada the fierce 
cold creeping through the many _thick- 
nesses of my sleeping bag frightened me, 
though I lay near the flames, while in the 
same Province our summer camp seemed 
like a dream of Elysium. In Florida our 
camp-fire of red cedar on the hummocks by 
the Homosassa River filled the air with 
fragrance, while leaving ashes white as the 
driven snow; but in the swamps one had to 
choose between being sinothered by the 


Beside 


snows, 
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Camp 


smoke of the black mangrove and being 
devoured by hungry hordes of mosqui- 
toes. 

On the plains of the Southwest, fireless 
and foodless, through a long night I lay 
beside my friend the scout with my head 
on a saddle and my pony’s lariat fast to my 
wrist, while we listened for Indians, who 
happily never came. In the Big Cypress 
the screech of a frog as he was slowly 
swallowed by a snake, almost within reach 
of my hand, sent cold shivers down my 
back, and the tread of a bear or the 
stealthy step of a panther aways made my 
flesh creep. On a mesa crowning the sum 
mit of the Rockies I once gathered thirty 
nine species of wild flowers within a hun- 
dred yards of my tent and a few weeks 
later was caught in a snowstorm that se- 
riously threatened the lives of my com 
panion, my gu‘de and myself. For a n'ght 
that seemed like a year I camped in the 


depths of an extinct geyser, listening to < 
throbbing beneath like the beating of a 
great heart which seemed to shake the 
rocky wall around me. Often when canoe 
ing on the Florida coast we camped on 
the beach, lulled to slumber by the break- 
ing waves of the Gulf of Mexico, which 
frequently sent spume and spray flying 
over us. We slept under a cheesecloth 
har, rigged bencath stunted paimettoes on 
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the border of a jungle, where blossoming 
Spanish bayonets with their cruel spikes 
adorned and guarded our resting place. 

These camps, and a hundred others 
which I recall, may sometimes have spelled 
discomfort, privation and even suffering 
at the time, but always in the retrospect 
there is great joy. However trying the 
experience, I remember none which, after 
a few days of civilization, I would not 
gladly have repeated. Owen Wister ones 
wrote me from Paris: 

“T wish we were back in Wyoming. I 
often think, ‘Better fifty years of sage 
biush than a cycle of cafés.’ ”’ 

When the veterans of a great war mect 
to-day on their camping ground of half a 
century ago, every heart is thrilled as they 
sing with cracked or broken voices: 

renting to-night, tenting to-night, 
lenting on the old camp ground.” 


Love of the camp-fire begins with life. 
lasts through it, and extends beyond it if 
truth is in those wonderful words, which 
have been placed above so many, many of 
those who have camped fer their country 

-the nation’s dead: 

“On Fame’s eternal camping ground, 

Their silent tents are spread, 
And giory guards with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead.” 
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AN EFFORT TO PROTECT FUR SEAL 


The fight for the square deal for the fur seal is still being waged by the Camp-Fire Club. 


& ¢ 


In Mr. McLean's article the practical breeding problems involved and proceedings of the 
Club's committee in the hearing before the Senate Committee are given. Every sportsman 
can lend effective aid saving the seal by endeavoring to enlist his own congressman's help 


BY MARSHALL McLEAN 


past year the 
Camp - Fire 
Club of America, 
through its Com- 
mittee on Game 
Protective Legisla- 
tion and Preserves, 
made a determined 
effort to obtain 
legislation from Congress that would pro- 
tect the fur seal of North America, and 
so preserve the fur-sea!l industry, a mat- 
ter of vast importance to the people of 
the United States. 
lor many years the fur seal has been 
the victim of individual and corporate cu- 
pidity on the one side, and of official mis- 
management and blunders on the other. 
As a result, the once vast herds of A'aska 
fur seal have been practically destroyed, 
and at the present time but a slight rem- 
nant is left. An industry, which should 
be worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the taxpayers of this country has 
become a loss to the nation of about $200,- 
000 a year, through the cost of policing 
the islands, over and above all returns. 
The Pribiloff Islands, purchased from 
Russia in the early seventies, and lying 
off the western coast of A’aska, are the 
breeding-grounds of the American fur- 
seal herd, and until April of this year the 
killing on land has been under the exclu- 
sive control of a corporation, subject to 
the approval of the Government agent. 
The old law provided for a twenty-year 
lease of the islands to the highest bidder, 
and carried with it the exclusive privilege 
of killing seals. It was the first object 
cf the Camp-Fire Club to obtain a repeal 





URING the, 


of this law. We were immediately suc- 
cessful, and felt that a new era had 
dawned for the fur seal. In April, 1910, 
Congress passed an Act repealing the old 
law, providing that the administration of 
the islands should be in the Depariment 
of Commerce and Labor, and leaving the 
auestion of when seal killing was to be 
carried on to the discretion of the head 
ct the Department. It is now reported 
that under the auspices of Secretary Na- 
gel, the head of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, 12,920 seals were kil'ed 
cn the islands this season; which is only 
about 1,000 less than the number taken 
last year by the then lessees, the Alaska 
Commercial Company. 

A grave question before the nation to- 
day is that of official responsibility; and 
the doctrine that one who holds public 
office is a Trustee for those who have 
placed him there is day by day becoming 
more clearly and sharply established. A 
trustee bears heavy responsibilities, and 
chief among them is that of scrupulous 
good faith. 

The Camp-Fire Club asked Congress 
for a ten-year close season. The seal 
herds, suffering from the assaults of the 
“killing club” on land, and the bullet and 
spear of the Pelagic sealers at sea, had 
dwindled from 4,500,000 in 1867 to between 
30,000 and something less than 100,000. 
(Cong. Rec., p. 3654.) The object of the 
closed season was twofold; first, to stop 
absolute'y the slaughter on the only lands 
where the American seal herd comes 
ashore, where the young are conceived 
end born; there the young seal “bach- 
elors” and females, until these latter join 
the harems, play together in the wild 
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THE KILLING GANG 


wheat and under the dripping sea fog. 
The seccend object was the proper regu- 
letion of pelagic sealing, the term given 
to the killing of seals on the high seas 

By the absolute ccssation of al kill- 
ing on the Pribiloff Islands, the harried 
herds wou!d occupy in peace their breed- 
ing-ground there, free from the attacks 
of man. The unlawful killing of young 
females would cease. There would be 
proven absolutely the effect of pelagic 
cealing upon the vanishing seal herd, and 
whether Nature or the “club” that kil’s 
95 per cent of the males that reach the 
age of bachelorhood should control the 
breeding ofa species. 


If you gentlemen, as Government ex 


S 


‘ PROTECTING " THE FUR-SEALS 


perts in this mztter, are so confident in the 
correctness of the theory that “to pelagic 
sealing alone is due the vanishing of the 
seal herd,” here is pre of p sitive to your 
hand; and proof that the nations under 
whose flags sail these ravagers of 
the seas cannot refute. Gentlemen, 
do you fear to put your theory to 
the test? 

Not by sicpping the killing of seals on 
the islands a’one can the seal herds be 
saved. There must be a proper regula 
tion of the killing on the high seas, and 
this can only be done by treaty with the 
nations interested. 

After the birth of the young seal pup, 
the mother seal goes far to sea after food. 
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There, with the other members of the 
herd who are in search of food, she fol- 
lows the fish, eats and sleeps, rocked by 
the long Pacific swells. This is the favor- 
ite hunting-ground of the pelagic sealers. 
Here, in naphtha launches and canoes, the 
seas are scoured for victims, and when 
the spear-point or the rifle-bullet finds the 
mother seal there, the small pup on the 
island is left to suffer, starve and die. 

Foreign nations have said that while 
killing was continued on the islands,— 
the breeding grounds,—they would not in- 
terfere with the seal fishing of their ves 
sels upon the high seas. And so the 
second great object of the Camp-Fire 


THE SLAUGHTER 


Club's committee was to approach these 
nations with clean hands and say in good 
faith, “We have stopped our killing! Let 
us together settle this old score in the 
light of justice and wisdom. Let us share 
equitably in this valuab’e industry, and 
preserve the seal herd for all time.” 
Twelve thousand, nine hundred and 
twenty (12,920) fur seal skins, taken this 
season on the Pribiloff Islands, are re- 
ported to have been landed at San Fran- 
cisco on September 15th. The killing was 
done by the direction of Hon. Charles 
Nagel, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
under the discretionary power vested in 
him by the Act of 1910. Largely instru- 
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mental, if not wholly so, in obtaining this 
egislation, was the Camp-Fire Club's 
Committee, representing a membership of 
some 450 sportsmen, without a shade of 
interest other than their obligation as 
citizens, love of wild life, and desire to 
save a species of valuable animal life from 
destruction. This Committee asked for a 
close season on the Pribiloff Islands, and 
they believe Congress intended that their 
request should be granted. 

On March 23, 1910, Senator Dixon 
brought before the Senate his _ bill 
(S7242) entitled “to protect the seal fish- 
eries of Alaska and for other purposes.” 
Mhe following discussion took place be- 
tween Senator Dixon and Senator Hale: 


Mr. Dixon: . . . The bill, in effect, if 
the Senator has a copy of it on his desk, 
repeals the present leasing law, and puts the 
k lling of the sea's entirely under the con- 
tro! of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. 

\In. Hate: Now, upon that important de- 

tail. what change does that effectuate in the 
law? 
Mr. Dixon: It, in effect, gives the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor the right to 
declare a closed season. All the zoo!ogists 
and scientists and Government officials who 
appeared before the committee were, | 
think, unanimous in expressing the belief 
that unless some immediate leg'slation was 
had, two or three years would see the ex- 
termination of the fur seal in the North 
Pacific waters 

Mr. Hae: Does the Senator be- 
licve, and do the committee and the Secre- 
tary believe, that it is absolutely essential to 
the preservation of the seal? 

Mr. Dixon: Both Secretaries so believe, 
and that is the unanimous opinion of the 
committee and of every man who appeared 
before it from the Government departments, 
and outside sc’ent‘sts and zoologists 

Mr. Hare: Is it all open now, without a 
cosed time? 

Mr. Dixon: Under the present provision 
f the old act. passed twenty years ago, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor must let 

contract for killing the seals to some com- 
pany. That expires in April. He fee's that 
the provisions are absolute'y mandatory, 
atid unless the repeal takes effect at once he 
will have to go ahead and let the contract 
to either the present company or some other 
ccmpany. 

This provision puts it in the power of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor to make 
a closed season if he so desires, or if the 
scals shall mu!tiply and increase, it is under 
his control to kill in the future as many 
male seals as can be done without diminish- 
ing the herd 


Mr. HAut Let me ask the Sena 
tor in charge of the bill in question. I notice 
that a large appropriation is made in the bill 
itself to carry it into effect. I wish the Sen- 
ator would tell us, as we are confronted 
with serious difficulties in the range of ex- 
travagant appropriations, upon what basis 
this appropriation of $150,000 is fixed, 

Mr. Dixon: .. . The Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor and the Commissioner 
of Fisheries said to the committee that at 
this time there was an annual appropriation 
of $19,500 for the support of these Aieut 
Indians. Their estimate was that the per- 
manent appropriation would probably not 
exceed that amount. I think the Secretary 
himself felt that this was a liberal amount 
to cover every possible phase of the question 
until they should again commence taking 
the seal. 

The present Alaska Commercial Company, 
which holds the lease which expires in 
\pril, have certain salt houses. boats, and 
other paraphernalia there that they believe it 
wou'd be an economy for the Government, 
under the new conditions, possibly, to ac- 
quire. The large appropriation was really 
inc'uded to give the Secretary, at his dis- 
cretion and under his good judgment, the 
might to purchase some of this personal 
property. 

He was frank enough to say that he did 
not believe it would take anything like this 
amount. In fact, I’ think the highest esti- 
mate made of the value of this property was 
$60,000. But, in the meantime, if we put 
into effect the closed season, these Indians 
will be living on the islands with nothing to 
live upon, with no physicians or schools; 
and in view of their support and mainte- 
nance temporarily, until the killing again 
takes place, the Secretary felt that the Gov- 
ernment should make some _ provision to 
take care of them in the meantime. 

Mr. Dixon: But the combined testimony 
of the men who appeared before the com- 
mittee was that with the closed season put 
into effect for a few years the herd would 
go back to normal proportions and we ought 
to take 100000 sealskins annually. That 
would probably result in a net revenue to 
the Government of about $1,000000 a year 

Mr. Roor: I believe in the estab- 
lishment of a closed season and in giving the 
seals every opportunity to recuperate, which 
can be afforded by the cessation of land 
killing; but I believe it is also necessary to 
the preservation of the herd that we shall 
secure irom the other countries of the world 
an agreement for the cessation or some lim- 
itation of pe'agic sealing, and that without 
that—— 


Mr. Dixon: I am glad that the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Root) makes the 
statement which he now does regarding the 
provision of the bill giving the Secretary 
the right to establish a closed season, If 
we want an agreement as to prohibiting 
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pelagic sealing, we can go into conference 
with clean hands, and say we have ourselves 
now stopped killing seals on the islands as 
well as at sea. 

We will assume, of course, that the 
$50,000 so generously granted by Con- 
gress for the support of the Aleut Indians 
until the seal-kil'ing be resumed stands 
as an unexpended balance to the credit 
of the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor; and we will assume that a sum con- 
siderably less than $60,000 has been ex- 
pended in the purchase of  salt-houses, 
boats and other paraphernalia, most of it 
twenty years or more old. Even so, the 
sharp issue will be, were those 13,000 
fur seals killed in full accord with the 
spirit and intent in which Congress acted 
in passing the Act of April, 1910? Were 
those seals killed with any thought of the 
wishes of the several hundred American 
citizens who at considerable sacrifice and 
labor had placed the matter before Con- 
gress? In brief, is the arbitrary decision 
of the incumbent of public office to be 
paramount to the will of the citizens he 
represents? 

In the discussion on the seal bill Sena- 
tor Hale uttered this prophecy, which has, 
alas! proven too true: 

Mr. Harte: Whether this remedy will be 
effective or not nobody can tell. The dis- 
appearance, unregulated, before the ravage 
of the human race of the animals and fish 
upon shore and in the sea, as the Senator 
knows, is something remarkable. The rule is 
all one way. The disappearance of the bison 
was a most amazing manifestation of what 
will take place in the destruction of animals 
before the raid of commercial man. 

Now, whether this device will save the 
seal and, as the Senator hopes, lead to an 
increase, I do not know. I have not the con- 
fidence the Senator has, but I think he is 
proceeding in the right direction. I hope it 
will come out as well as the Senator be- 
lheves; but Auman legislation is unavailing 
before the attack of predatory man, 


Can it be that Senator Hale, in his 
characterization of the “predatory man,” 
was reading NOT the future, but only the 
past? 

And what of the victims, the hunted 
fur seal? Their sad story has been to'd 
by men who have seen the vanishing of 
the bison herds; the flight into oblivion 
of the passenger pigeon; and the slaugh- 
ter of the elk and antelope upon our 
Western plains, and who see here a repe- 
tition of these tragedies. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, keen student of wild life, foretells 
their fate in the story of the White Seal, 

*which he closes with the following lines: 
1 met my mates in the morning (I'll never 
meet them more!) ; 
They came and went in legions that dark- 
ened all the shore. 
And through the foam-flecked offing, as far 
as voice could reach, 
We hailed the landing-parties and we sang 
them up the beach. 
{i meet my mates in the morning, a broken, 
scattered band. 
Men shoot us in the water and club us on 
the land; 
Men drive us to the Salt House like silly 
sheep and tame, 
And still we sing Lukannon—before the 
sealers came. 
Wheel down, wheel down to southward; 
off Gooverooska go! 
And tell the Deep-Sea Viceroys the story of 
our woe; 
Ere, empty as the shark’s eggs the tempest 
flings ashore, 
[he beaches of Lukannon shall know their 


sons no more! 


Congress alone can now answer the 
question, what is to be done? But every 
taxpayer and every citizen can aid by 
asking his Congressman and Senator to 
take an active interest in the case on ap- 
peal now brought by the fur seal to the 
bar of the court of last and highest juris- 
diction, The People of these United States. 
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By SERG’T WILLIAM F. LEUSHNER 


For twenty years one of America’s leading military riflemen. Regimental and Brigade 
champion, and on the All-America team in the match with England in 1908. Has mad 


marksmen of thousands of “rookies” in tie 


HIS is the season when all lovers of 
the rifle are talking shoot, more 
than at any other time of the year. 

The military experts are discussing the 
results of what has been the most inter 
esting competition with the rifle ever held 
in this country. Also, more interest has 
heen aroused, as the various States are 
doing more to promote rifle practice gen- 
eraly than ever before; even far-distant 
Hawa‘i sends its team of riflemen to com 
pete in the naticnal matches. 

The deer hunter is telling us of that 
thrilling moment when the big buck 
jumped out of the brush; how he leveled 
his trusty rifle, emptied the magazine at 
him;—and the deer is going yet. The 
nian with the shotgun, also, is anxious 
to tell us of the beautiful bevies of quail 
flushed in the open; the bag of partridge, 
or almest a boat-lead of duck. There- 
fore it is hoped that the following ideas 
on the subject of military shooting will 
be useful to those interested in the sport. 
‘rom a patriotic viewpoint the subject 
is also a worthy study. 

Our present Government rifle, known 
as the U. S. Magazine Rifle, Model 1903, 
rechambered for 1906 ammunition, is the 
most convenient arm to carry and to shoot 


National Guard. 


with that we have ever had, weighing 
only 8 Ibs. 11 ozs. and hav.ng 
barre’. 

It is, of course, a much more powerful 
weapon than the earlier gun, having a 
muzzle velocity of 2,700 feet per second, 


a 24-inch 


and penetration through sixty white pine 
Loards placed one inch apart; or of over 
two feet into seasoned oak. 

Compare with it the velocity of the 
“Krag-Jorgensen,” 2,000 feet, which pre 
ceded the present arm; or, going back 
only fifteen years, to the 45-caliber Spring 
field with its velocity of 1,100 feet per 
second, at the muzzle. 

The stock of our present military rifle 


is also shorter, 13 1-3 inches from trigger 
to butt, making the total length of the 
gun a little ‘ess than 43! inches. 

The cartridge medel 1906 is charged 
with about 42 grains of pyrocellulose 
powder. The bullet is a lead-core, cov- 
cred with a cupro-nickel jacket, its we gh’ 
Leing 150 grains. It has a much sharper 
point than any used heretofore by this 
Government, being generally called the 
“Spitzer” or pencil-pointed bullet. The 
commercial manufacturers are also mak 
ing a cartridge for the Government rifle 
with a bullet weighing 180 grains, which 
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IN THE 


STANDING POSITION THE SHOOTER 


SHOULD HALF-FACE TO THE RIGIIT Fe 


is considered better for long-range work, 
as it maintains a better average velocity. 
On account of the tests that have been 
conducted to ammunition for the 
national matches for the past two or three 
years, the competition has quite 
keen between the manufacturers, includ- 
ing the Government factory; the result 
being that our present cartridge is far 
siperior to any we have had in the past. 
Its accuracy is so nearly perfect that it is 
a great pleasure to shoot it; one need 
not blame the cartridge for a poor shot. 

Military shooting is divided into three 
viz., slow-fire, rapid-fire, and 
skirmishing. 


select 


been 


classes: 


In slow fire the shooter aims with de- 
liberation and is allowed an average time 
cf one minute per shot at ranges up to 
600 yards; and one and a half minutes at 
longer ranges, where more time is neces- 
sary for the study of conditions. 

Rapid fire is usually done at short range, 
loading from the magazine and firing five 
shots in twenty seconds in the standing 
or kneeling position. 

Skirmishing is a term used for firing 
at intervals during an advance towards 
the targets, or the enemy if in battle. In 
matches, or regular practice, the skirmish 
begins at 600 yards and ends at 200, A 
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line of men is formed back of the 600- 
yard firing point, a target is assigned to 
cach man, and he is furnished with twenty 
cartridges, which are carried in his belt. 
The advance is conducted by command of 
wn officer in charge of the line; at the 
first halt, 600 yards, each man fires two 
shots at his target and is allowed thirty 
seconds to do so. The line then advances 
100 yards, the latter half of the distance 
lLeing made at a run, or double time. At 
500 yards the shooter again fires two shots 
in thirty seconds. Similarly at 400 yards 
and again at 350 three fired. 
Next, at 300 yards, five shots. At the 
elast halt, 200 yards, five shots are fired in 


shots are 


twenty seconds, completing the run. 

Four different 
military firing: 
and prone. 


pesitions are used in 
standing, kneeling. sitting, 
These are modified somewhat 
to suit the requirements of the shooter. 

In the standing position, the shooter 
should half-face to the right and rest the 
gun in the left hand, with left elbow rest- 
ing on the hip. The farther forward the 
hand is the better for steady support. 
Some riflemen extend the fingers, resting 
the rifle on the finger-tips. With prac 
tice the finger-joints become strong, and 
this gives the advantage of longer reach. 
The sling is also used in this, as shown in 
the picture herewith, either with the arm 
through the loop or the upper arm just 
resting in the sling; this gives additional 
firmness to the pesition. In using the 
sling have it tight, yet not extremely so, 
o: there will be a greater tendency to 
flinch. I would that instead of 


suggest 





“THE RIGHT ELBOW THE 


RIGHT KNEE” 


RESTING ON 





“KNEELING IS USED 


pulling on the rifle with the left hand, 
rather push toward the target, the idea 
Leing (which is also true in all positions) 
to have the left arm and hand as nearly 
resemble a fixed or dead rest as possible. 

Now the right hand. Grasp the “small” 
of the stock firmly with three fingers and 
thumb, but instead of putting the thumb 
over the stock let it rest firmly against 
and extended along the right side of it, 
the forefinger resting on the trigger at 
the first joint and free from the trigger 
guard; do not crook the finger around 
the trigger, but by bending the second 
joint only, pull straight to the rear. In 
this position good shooting is done by 
many with the left arm extended almost 
full length, not using the body or hip-rest 
at all. It is good when the wind is blow- 
ing more than fifteen miles per hour. 

Kneeling is used principally for rapid 
fire, but also in slow fire. It is a steadier 
position than standing, especially if much 
wind is blowing. With the left foot 
pointed toward the target, kneel on right 
knee, and sit on the right heel. 


PRINCIPALLY FOR 





KAPID FIRE” 


Ho'ding the rifle in a similar manner to 
the standing position, rest the left arm 
above the elbow on the left knee, leaning 
as far forward as you can comfortably. 

The sling is used here as in standing 
pesition; the length adjusted to get the 
proper tension. 

A position a little better than those de- 
scribed is sitting. But we have two ways 
cf doing this, one being to sit half-faced 
to the right, legs drawn half up, heels 
planted, and holding the rifle as in kneel- 
ing, rest the left elbow over the left knee 
and the right elbow against the inside of 
the right knee. The other, which is the 
favorite: draw up the left heel close to 
the body, toe towards the target, rest 
the rifle on the left arm at the elbow, car- 
tying the hand around to and against the 
right forearm; rest the left arm on the 
left_knee with the elbow just in front of 
the knee; the right elbow resting against 
or on the right knee, hand as in standing 
position. Shift the body one way or an- 
other until you can get the butt against 
the shoulder, not against the biceps. 
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Steadiness can be increased by placing 
the left thumb against the forehead over 
the right eye. The first time you try this, 
say, “No, sir, I am 


you wil! probably L 
That is what I said, 


no contortionist !" 
Lut now I find 


prone pt sition, 


it almost as good as the 
By having the belt loose, 
end the body ‘eaning forward, good hold- 
The sling is of 
little advantage in th‘s position. 

Prone Position. 
on the 
cibows 


ing can be accomplished. 


This means lying flat 
ground, head toward the target. 
resting on the ground, and rifle 
eld in both hands, butt against the shoul 
This is the most important 
being the used at all 
greater than 300 yards, for all s!ow fire. 
In active service it would be used at all 
times in slow and skirmish fire, when bet- 
ter concealment or protection would be 
afforded thereby. 

The sling is now of greater benefit than 


der. posi- 


tion, one ranges 


in the preceding positions ; it serves to 
prevent that little motion of the muzzle, 
cspecially if much wind, which few cen 
prevent if the gun is held Pass 
the left arm through the lcop frem the 
right side of the strap, tighten the loop 


free. 


around the upper arm as high as possib!e, 
carry the left hand over the sling from 
the left side, and grasp the rifle in front 
cf the The wrist should now be 
resting on the sling. Adjust the length 
of the sing so that the butt can just be 
raised to the shoulder. The body should 
incline to the right at an angle of about 
45 degrees from the line of sight; this 
position permits the left hand to be car- 
ried farther cut. Place the elbow on the 
ground firmly, selecting a where 
there is no danger of slipp'ng; the right 
hand, as in the other positicn, holding 
the piece firmly against the shoulder. 
Now place the cheek against the stock, 
and we are ready for the fine work. 
Sights. The rear sight is 
with an adjustable slide in which is the 


sight. 


spot 


provided 


sighting apertures, one a round hole or 
peep, five or six hundredths of an inch 
it diameter, and the other a notch or “u” 
cut in edge of the side bar of the same 
ciameter. This slide is held in place by 
a thumbscrew, and is raised or lowered 
as the shooter desires to shoot at longer 


or shorter distance. Also this sight has 
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« movable base, for lateral adjustment, 
which slides on the fixed base by means 
ef a thumbscrew, and is 
tight or left as the shooter 
piace the shot to the right or left. 

In the heading herewith the sight is 
shown with the peep set at 1,000 yards’ 
and four points to the right to 
allow for a wind driit of fiftcen 


moved to the 


desires to 


elevation, 
about 
feet. 

Adjustment of the sight is often con 
jusing to the beginner, but if you will 
keep in mind to move the rear sight aim 
lig-notch in the same direction as you 
wish to move the bulet at the target, the 
problem will appear easier at once. If 
two or three shots are placed to the right 
of the bull’s-eye, do not be afraid to mov« 
the sight, but figure it out and make a de 
cided change. The graduation marks on 
the Government sight represent a change 
of about four inches for each 
yards from the target, or eight inches 
when at 200 yards from the target. 


hundred 


Many men think they cannot see well 
cnough to shcot accurately, but the nor 
mal eye is plenty good enough to detect 
errors of sighting that wou'd change the 
result at the target 
1.000 yards, or half the width of the bull’: 
eye. If the eye cannot do this, 
jocussed for the purpose will 
accomplish all that is 


eigh‘een inches at 
elasses 
generally 
necessary to sex 
enough for good shooting. It has 
always been my practice, while instruct 
ing or coaching, to say: 

“One-tenth is judgment of wind 
elevation, the other nine-tenths is the 
ability to hold the gun still, while the bul 
‘et is leaving the barrel.” 

Another maxim to remember: All en 
ergy used in holding before the trigger is 
pulled is wasted. It is the effort and 
mental control of the muscles while the 
firing p'n is traveling to the primer and 


well 


and 


the charge is leaving the gun that does 
the trick. 

Preparatory to aiming take a_ little 
breathing exercise, fill the lungs full two 
or three times, then exha'e about half, 
just when ready for the final aim. Now. 


holding the breath, and with all muscles 
perfectly still, including those of the lungs 
and eye, the eve focussed on the target. 
yet seeing the sights in perfect alignment, 





‘THIS IS THE MOST IMPORTAN1 
bend the trigger finger at the second joint, 
and watch the smoke. 

Did you do it? Was it a bull’s-eye? 
It seems it ought to be after all this prep- 
aration 

It takes a long time to tell it, yet the 
lover of the rifle, or practiced shot, does 
it all so quickly that he takes the prone 
position properly, gets his aim, and fires 
five shots, all bull’s-eyes, in half a 
minute. 

The practice with the military rifle in 
the various classes of fire, not only edu- 
cates the man for target work, and serv- 
ice in battle, but the same principles apply 
to the use of the sporting rifle, the shot- 
gun and pistol. The skirmisher, running 
towards the target and firing as he ad- 
vances, performs the same operation, re- 
versed, as the hunter standing on a rock 


POSITION IN 





SLOW AND SKIRMISH FIRE” 
firing at the deer which gradually gets 
farther away. The same judgment of 
distance and sight-adjustment comes into 
play. 

The military shot drops on one knee 
and quickly fires, holding a foot to the 
right to offset a strong wind from that 
direction; the hunter with the shotgun, 
cr the man at trap, holds a foot to right 
of his bird to allow for the speed that it 
is coming at from the left. 

The man shown in the pictures here 
wears glasses at all times, yet won the 
Nationa! Rifle Association medal, pre- 
sented to his regiment for competition 
among its members, and finished his score 
by making ten consecutive bull’s-eyes at 
500 yards. 

Learn to shoot! It is a good sport and 
a national necessity. 
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“HE BORE IT TO THE FAINT RAY OF LIGHT THAT HIS PLACE OF ENTRANCE ADMITTED” 
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THE WAFTINGS OF AN ILL WIND 


THE SECRET OF A MUSTY VOLUME 


DISCOVERED 


IN A DESERTED SPANISH MISSION 


By B. W. MITCHELL 


IIe pitiless sun 


heat down, in 
heat fierce and 
withering, on 





the gray 

brown rocks 
ot the barren 
sierra. Away 
to the east 
gleamed and 
sparkled the 
ribbon of the 
Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. A tiny 
strip of ver- 


dure far below narrowly fringed the shore 
line and gradually died away as the land 
rose to the bare brown stretches of desert 
that formed the pedesta for the naked 
feet of the scorched mountains. High on 
the steep sierra battlements stood a group 
of the rare black mountain sheep of the 
Baja California peninsula, a magnificent 
ram in command, curiously watching a 
khaki-colored speck on the rugged slopes 
below them. The speck moved. The ram 
angrily stamped his hoof and with a snort 
of suspicion led his band to still more in- 
The khaki 
colored speck laid down a pair of prism 
Linoculars with a murmur of disappoint- 
ment that came little shert of imprecation, 
and dropped wearily on the burning rock. 

“The black devil saw me,” said the 
speck to itself, aloud, confirming the sus- 
picions of the great ram that the doubt- 
tul object was a man. For a few mo- 
ments the man huddled limply together 
on the steep slope. Then he crawled to 
the parched shadow of a broken pinnacle 
of rock and threw himself at full length, 
wiping the profusely dripping sweat from 
hair and face. Against his better judg- 


accessible cliff and precipice. 


ment he took a long drink from his can 
teen, entire y failing to notice the alarm 
ne 


y steep angle at which he perforce 
held it. The water gave him life, strength 
the lust to kill. 

“No About’s broken-eared old 
naynmy came to life when they stuck him 
in a bathtub,” he thought; and the next 
inoment he realized that he had thought 
aloud. 


wonder 


“T seem to have reached the monologue 
wind 
plew me here, but I’m going to have that 
ram.” And he resumed the toilsome, dif- 
ficult climb. 


he said again. “It’s an ill 


stage,” 


Now the man raced up a diagonal s!ope, 
using hand and toe; now he wormed his 
way from crevice to crevice along a fright 
iul precipice; again the only route to the 
summit lay in a narrow cleft riven in 
where the only 
support was the leverage of foot pres- 
sure against one perpendicular side and 
shoulder pressure against the side oppo- 
site. But the spirit of the chase was 
strong within him and his muscles seemed 
empowered to carry out his iron deter 
mination, 


the face of a canon wall, 


The crest of the great ridge 
was reached at last, and the man lay ex- 
hausted on the naked rock, so heated that 
it almost flesh as he 
the waste of barrenness with the glass. 
There they were! That same monster 
ram, bearing proud'y his superb spiral 
Now to him. 
easy wall, across a sun-baked and barren 
His 
whole being was focussed on those sheep: 
direction, the sun itself, were 
all ignored. He sprang nimbly forward 
irom rock to rock, crossed the valley and 
commenced his climb in the 
Now. at 


seared his scanned 


horns. reach Down an 
depression, and up another ridge. 
1 4 - 
hearings, 


second 


friendly concealment of a draw 
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the top, he peered cautiously along the 
ridge. There, five hundred yards away, 
stood the group of sheep. He began a 
terrible stalk in the burning brilliance of 
the Southern sun, which hung a molten 
brazen sky. Three hundred 
yards now. Could he reduce the distance 
to two? To one? No. Not even a peb 
ble broke the smooth curve of the bare 
rock’s outline. Quivering though he was 
in every fibre, he nerved himself for the 
The report of the rifle reverberated 
in multiplied echoes from rock to rock, 
from wall to wall, from peak to peak. The 
hand stood unmoved. Again again 
again . . . a fusillade of shots 
spoke plain'y the unnerving of the hunter 
at the critical moment. One of the ewes 
gave a bound and fell. She lay kicking 
wildly for an instant, then 
footing, and the whole band dashed away 
and were lost to view. 
The man was as though dazed, too ex 
hausted to realize his bitter disappoint 


orb in a 


shot. 


recovered 


ment. He reached weakly for the can- 
teen. To wet his tongue he held the ves 
sel to his lips. No water came. He 
raised it higher . higher yet. It was 
inverted now, and a few tepid drops 
trickled between his teeth. His heart 


ceased its pounding for a second and 
stocd still. His breath failed him and an 
electric thrill of terror swept over him 
tingling at the root of every hair. Thirst! 
He had never before known it. Every 
drop of moisture seemed drawn from his 
body by that terrible ordeal of toil and 
sweat. And the canteen empty 

empty! Slowly he conquered his panic. 
That awful climb must be retraced, and 
without delay. He rose and walked firmly 
to the slope. He cou'd not recall a fea- 
ture of the landscape. A sea of ridges 
and peaks shut him in. Oh, for a glimpse 
«f the Gulf! He tried desperately to 
erient himself. There was the Gulf, of 
course, off to the left. He had climbed 
with the sun at his back. How long had 
it taken? Not long, surely. The sun 
could not possibly have passed the merid- 


isn. Could it be that . . .? No. He 


had not been as alert to mark time and 
Girection as he might have been; but this 
question of the sun’s position was so cer- 
tain, so elementary. 


Everything 'ooked 
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the same up here; one peak the image of 


its neighbor. Which way had the sheep 


gone? Off there, beyond doubt. He fan 
cied he remembered that reunded rock 
mass. But in his wild excitement at the 


f.ilure of his shot he had not remembered 
that the sheep had passed around him 
in their flight. He toiled on downward. 
This valley he looked 
strangely unfamiliar. But then everything 
looked alike. Well, he had simply been 
fool enough to sacrifice surroundings for 
sheep. That 
would show him the shimmering Gu f 


Was entering 


saw-toothed ridge beyend 


and with his powerful glasses he might 
e¥en pick up the white yacht. Mechan 
ically he reached for his canteen. God! 
The knowledge that it was empty smote 
his soul. He toiled forward, struggled 
up the ridge, and from its crest beheld 

ridge towering over ridge in confu 
sion worse confounded, a waste of burned 
and desert rock! His lips were parched 


and cracking. Flame flickered in his 
brain. Molten metal, not blood coursed 
in his veins. He shouted aloud. His 


tongue seemed to fill his mouth, to press 
hotly against the roof of it. Must he 
then die here in this burn’ng wilderness? 
With the confidence of youth in its own 
deathlessness he put the thought from 
iim. But it would not down. It kept re 
curring, an ugly spectre. Die here in this 
desolation, on the threshold of his life? 
\nd he with everything to live for! Had 
le not won the promise of all promises? 
Die with that promise cherished in his 
heart ? No! no! no! He 
man given to vain regrets, but he cursed 
himself for accepting the invitation to 
this hunting cruise. And why, above all, 
had he come ashore this day alone ?— 
@gainst advice, against urging . . . yes, 
against sanity? And now he was lost; 
lost in that awfu! sense of the word when 
it is but a euphemism. He shut his eyes 
vision of himself stretched 
forever. There are 


was not a 


against the 
out on these 
times when a man needs no mysterious 
ray to see his own skeleton. The vision 
flitted before him. He put up his hand to 
brush it from before his 
would brush away flapping bats in a cave. 
It eluded the hand and fluttered in his 
Then he summoned his wan 


rocks 


eyes as one 


very face. 
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dering brain to its task in a spasm of 
fierce determination. Die? No! He 
would save himself yet, that was a 
tainty. 


cer- 


He plodded on resolutely but weakly. 
His feet dragged along the rccks. He 
stopped often because of sheer inability 
to move. There came a time when, as 
he rested on his rifle, the worn, rounded 
fragments of boulders became luscious 
melons, juicy and cool, inviting him to 
gather them and eat. He closed his eyes; 
but he saw behind the pressed lids roll on 
roll of booming surf: 

“ Water, water everywhere, nor any drop 
to drink.” 

If water, why not drink? Fool! He 
would have drunk it, salt and_ bitter 
though it were. He opened his eyes again. 
The brazen glare, the taunt of the false 
melons whose deception he resented with 
scorn, were better than the phantom sea. 
Out of the mists of boyhood memories 
came the “As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks.” Hed the Psalm 
ist ever been lost among the barren hil s 
of Palestine?) What a simile! The yearn- 
ing for water; ah, that was yearning; the 
lieight of it, the depth of it. He stopped, 
with mouth. H's 
jailed him and he sank to the ground. 


words, 


knees 

His 
ears rang in his head; his fevered brain 
translated the horrid inward din into the 
roar of a clear, cold torrent. The blood 
throbbed in his temples and the ringing 
in his head broke from the steady creon 


panting open 


of flowing water into a pulsating beat. 
Then he heard the silver rhythm of thou- 
sands of the tiny frogs of early spring. 
Frogs! Frogs and weter! He listened, 
hecoming again wildly conscious; it was 
all a mockery. There nothing to 
break the awful stillness of the mountains. 
A black spot high in the air attracted him. 
Another. He shuddered at the grim sig 
nificance of the vultures’ appearance and 
foul birds! He 


Was 


siruggled on. These 
would cheat them yet. Down the slope he 
dashed, stumbling, falling, dazed. A dis- 
colored area at the base of a great rock 
caught his eye, a dark, greenish stain; 
vegetation! water! It looked damp; 
could it be moisture? He grovel'ed upon 
his knees over the spot, scraping and 
tearing at the sand with stiffening fin- 


gers. He fell 


It was dry and powdery. 
on his face and knew no more. 


Had the morning come? The young 
man tried to think, to marshal into or- 
derly procession the vague ghosts of 


thoughts and memories that floated before 
his mental vision, shadowy and unreal as 
the owl of the night. A deep lassitude 
was upon him. He cared not to what 
world he had awakened. What a luxury 
His forehead felt so cool, 
:o delicious. The cause? He must touch 
it and discover. To lift his hand was like 
putting up a heavy dumb-bell in the old 
days. He tried again; the task was be- 
yond him. He knew then he must solve 
lis problem without his hands’ aid. He 
made a supreme effort of concentration. 
It was water! A damp cloth lay across 
his brow. Then he remembered only an 
awful thirst, and he opened his eyes with 
an effort. White, cool walls were about 
him. Shade! Water and shade! The 
two most precious possessions of the world 
were his to revel in. Then he heard a 
low voice, soft and crooning: 


not to care! 


“Gracias a Dios; mil gracias! The 
Sefior has come back to life.” 

The soft Spanish accents soothed him, 
lulled him to a deep sleep, sweet and nat- 
ural. When he again awoke he found 
strength to murmur an almost inaudib‘e 
word, the sum of all desire. A swarthy 
tace, a gentle old face seamed with the 
deep seams that toil and time bring, bent 
above him in anxious endeavor to solve 
the riddle of the unknown tongue. Then 
he realized. 

“Madre,” he whispered, “madre, agua.” 

The woman’s face lit up. “Si, hijo 
mio,” and she dipped from the olla the 
cooling, grateful draught. Then she told 
him how her hombre, her Manuel, hunt- 
ing in the mountains, had found him un- 
conscious and near to death and had car- 
ried him down to their humb!e home to be 
a scn to her. As she ended the story of 
l:is rescue she added: 

“Ah, Sefior, bless the good God that we 
dwell in a holy place. Our dwelling was 
cnce a monasterio see the blessed 
cross built into the wa'l, Sefor . ..a 
monasterio that legend says was destroyed 
in ages past by the wicked piratas. But 
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even firatas cannot make void the bless 
ing of God; and we dwell in the cloisters 
and are blessed, and you are saved from 
the grave to which you were near. We 
are old now, my hombre and I, and child- 
less, for God willed it so, and you shall 
be ours.” 

“But, Madre, I have a mother and she 
is waiting for me, and another is waiting 
for me. I will love you always, but I 
must go to my own.” 

“Hijo mio, she of whom you speak 
merely brought you into life. That is lit 
tle. She could not help herself: you came. 
We brought you from the grave. To us 
is the greater debt. But now you are 
veak. Rest. Trouble not your heart.” 
She glided silently away on bare, dark 
feet. He was perplexed for a moment, 
but rest was so sweet. The present was 
his. The future would come. 

As the rescued man gained strength he 
many times spoke of departure. The 
two old Mexicans met him always with 
stubborn insistence, the man sometimes 
even with anger. Their love for him, 
they said, was so great that they never 
could give him up. He dropped the sub- 
ject, as he was not yet able to travel and 
cered not to borrow a trouble he could 
ret believe was serious. Grateful to them, 
ie gave them the little attentions that 
mean so much in the home life, aid'ng 
the old woman in her daily tasks in most 
un-Mexican fashion and against her pro- 
testing. 

“Why do you do these things for me, 
hijo mio,” she once asked, “’tis not man’s 
work.” 

“T do them for love of you, Madre,” 
he laughed. “Man’s work for me lies 
over the mountains, and I am not yet 
strong enough. Besides, Manuel says he 
wil not guide me.” 

“He never will, hijo mio,” she answered 
calmly. 

As the old vigor returned, and he 
waited impatiently for strength to beg:n 
the journey home, he explored thoroughly 
his city of refuge. Prying away rock and 
wreckage which filled an angle of what 
had evidently been a wine cellar, he at 
length penetrated to a subterranean crypt, 
and as his eyes accustomed themselves 
to the darkness he knew it for the dun 


geon: penance for the unruly, confine- 
ment for the marauding Indian. Lower- 
ing himself carefully he peered about him 
with curious interest; and what he saw 
was graven upon his soul forever. There, 
chained to great iron rings let into the 
wall, huddled a headless skeleton. A few 
feet away lay the skull, its sightless orbits 
staring mournfully upon him. Near it 
was a terrible cutlass, nicked and rusted. 
Searching rapidly through a heap of 
cdébris, he uncovered the corner of a great 
hook. He seized it eagerly, bore it to 
the faint ray of light that his place of 
entrance adm‘ttcd, and opened it. It was 


* . . . 
1 Latin Bible, and the crusted stains upon 


it made him shudder. The peor wretch 
Lefore him must have been reading it 
when the death stroke came . . . the 
solace of the soul through all the ages. 
Reverently he examined it; the massive 
mctal-clasped binding and the paper with- 
in had been wonderfully preserved in 
the dry Sierra climate. “Jn principio erat 
Verbum,” he read, “et Verbum erat apud 
Deum, ct Deus erat Verbum’” “and 
the Word was God.” He turned the 
leaves slowly, awed by the double pres- 
ence, Death and the Book cf Life. Even 
to the end he turned them, and as _ his 
gaze passed the last pregnant words of 
the sacred volume, “Gratia Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi cum omnibus vobis. Amen,” 
it fell upon writing dim, rustily faded, 
cramped almost to illegibility. He exam 
ined it eagerly, minutely. His univers‘ty 
acquaintance with certain old Spanish ar- 
chives now stood him in geod stead, and 
in) the quaint chirography he sought some 
readily legible word or phrase that might 
give a clue, a starting-point for decipher- 
ment; for he had leaped to the conclusion 
that there was a last message from the 
headless victim of piratic cruelty. The 
crabbed, irregular !etters for a while de- 
fied effort, but at length he recognized 
some forms and after a moment's cau- 
tious spelling “per semitam montanam” 
siood clearly forth; “along a mounta:n 
trail.” Did this writing give directions 
cf a route to be followed for any pur- 
pose? It was whimsicel, of course, but 
he fancied himself carrying out the last 
wish of a man now centuries dead. He 
spelled on: “metallum” was plainly vis- 
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ible; “a mine.” His heart beat almost 
audibly. A sacked and de- 
stroyed by marauding pirates comported 
well with hidden treasure and messages 
from the dead. “Sub rupe peralta,’ he 
deciphered breathlessly, “cuius ad pedes 
karena est nigra, tamquam madida” 
“beneath a huge boulder at whose foot 
is send dark as though soaked with water.” 
The thought flashed upon him that this 
ywas the scene of his own ultimate pas- 
sion. How that cruel dark sand had 
trickled dryly through h‘s cutching fin- 
cers like the sands of the hour glass! He 
began now carefully to read from the 
beginning. “JMco ipsius sanguine scribo 
moriturus.” . “Doomed, I write in my 
own blood.” . . . That, then, was the dim 
and rust-tinted ink. It was zs he had 
Givined, a last message from the dying. 
!n brief sentences this man, at the grave’s 
brink, told of the wealth and prosperity 
of the monastery, of the monks’ discov- 
ery of the rich mine and of the fame 
thereof. Then came rumors of the pur- 
posed raid of the pirate host; then their 
dread arrival. He told of the 
ment of the sacred vessels and the plate, 
of the attack and stubborn defense, of 
the murder of his brethren and the plun- 
dering of their home, and of his own tor- 
tures and the days of awful confinement 
in the vain effort to force confession. He 
told of the fearful threats of the bucca 
neer captain . archipirata was the 
quaint old word eloquent of dreadful 
caths, of fierce faces tanned by tropic 
suns, of golden earrings, brilliant colors 
and top-boots. He told of his steadfast 
refusal to reveal the mine to the 
pheming heretic, and of the hour and 
manner of the doom to be visited upon 
him by the pirate horde. He well knew, 
he wrote, that they would make good 
their threat, and now for the good of him 
who might in days to come read this holy 
book he would tell in speech to buccaneers 
unknown the location of the mine and 
sketch a map as an indication of the 
route. With benedictions on the head of 
the pious finder and a request to provide 
from the treasure masses for his soul’s 
repose, the man of God bade the world 
farewell. 

Again and again the living read the 


monastery 


conceal- 


blas- 


niessage from the dead, until he had mem 
otized the writing perfectly. Then he 
replaced the book in the heap of débris 
and thoroughly concealed it, well know 
ing that he dared not permit the Mexican 
to learn of his discovery. Now the rea- 
on for his detention wes plain. They 
knew the legends of the pace well enough 
to make them the fanatical seekers for 
hidden treasure that the ignorant become. 
They suspected his motive in coming to 
tueir remote wilderness; they feared his 
escape with some knowledge they did not 
possess. He felt that what had saved 
lis life was their superstition bred of 
their consecrated dwelling: they had 
shrunk, not from his death, but from the 
sacrilege of his death. He knew his dan 
They feared doubly: his stum- 
bling on the precious secret if he stayed; 
his return if he escaped. 


ger now. 


Now he began daily wanderings into 
the mountain, ostensibly hunting. His 
rifle and ammunition had not been dis- 
turbed; and half of the latter he securely 
cached. The Mexican viewed these ex- 
cursions with deep disfavor. He protested 
earnestly, often angrily, and utteriy re- 
fused to initiate his guest into the mys- 
teries of the mountain trails on the spe 
cious plea that toil so strenuous would 
break down the now perfectly restored 
health. The Mexican, he was fairly as 
sured, did not know the location of the 
mine, for there was every evidence of 
daily search. That it lay where the ex 
hausted young hunter found and 
saved was certainly not suspected; and 
with the latter’s intuition that such was 
the fact he never mentioned the place. 

The first thing to do was to restore the 
ground plan of the building. This proved 
Then he regulated his dai'y climbs 
as accurately as might be by the rude 
tracings of the writing. No vestige of 
trail could he discover, nor a landmark. 
He had naturally taken as point of de- 
parture the monastery’s front, for the 
menuscript read simply, “porta egredienti” 

“to one going forth by the gate” 
and the plain inference had been 
the great gateway that formed the main 

But after repeated failures he 
convinced that another theory 
must be acted on. In his tracings of the 


was 


easy. 


cntrance. 
became 
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ground plan there hed been evidence of a 
small gateway in a ruined section of the 
rear wall. He therefore rose early one 
morning and, leaving by this ruined gate, 
he laid course and distances as the writing 
told. Mile after mile he walked, 
ing himself that he was not followed, and 


assur 


scanning the surrcundings intently. Most 
certainly there were vestiges of an o!d 
trail here. There certain marks 
upon the recks which, clearly, the hand 
of man had made. The marks led over 
a mighty ridge, crossed a dry gorge and 
over a steep wall beyond. At last, on 


were 


rounding a giant boulder, he recognized 
the place of his casting away and the san 
darkened by moisture. Once 
again he grovelled in it, digging down and 


The formation was unlike any in 


apparent 


down. 
the vicinity, evidently the result of dis:n- 
tegration from the great black outcrop 
ping rock. Vigorous digging in the locse 
sand brought his hand in contact with a 
round metallic object. He drew it forth 
and exulted: it was a heavy bar, and the 
dryness of these burned sands had pre- 
served it in fair condition. Against the 
main boulder rested others of huge size. 
tfe examined them with utmost care, and 
fancying he detected on the lower angle 
of one a worn depression or groove, he 
applied the bar and put forth all his 
strength. The rock moved; at first 
‘lightly, then appreciably. An opening 
yawned beneath it. He finally succeeded 
in displacing the rock sufficiently to admit 
his body to a sharply inclined passage 
Keeping an eager ear for the dread warn- 
ing of the rattlesnake, he went on until 
a shaft fell away before him. A massive 
ladder fastened to the wall allowed a 
climb. He tested the rungs and descended. 
At the first landing stage he lit one of 
his precious store of matches. In confu- 
sion on the floor of the chamber lay ves- 
sels, chalices, candlesticks, golden and of 
the craftsmanship of old Spain: the treas- 
ures of the altar. With another match he 
‘ooked at the walls of the passage: solid 
veins of virgin silver met his eye. With 
a prospector’s hammer, secretly filched 
trom Manuel, he hastily broke away a few 
small samples of the ore. Then, climbing 
to the surface and casting many an anx- 


around him lest Manuel’s 


glance 


ious 


‘i 
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prowlings interrupt, he pried the rock into 
position and replaced the bar in the black 
sand. QObliterating all track and trace, he 
returned to the monastery 

On Manue:’s return, the Mexican eyed 
lis guest narrowly. , 

“Ths Senor feels again health in his 
veins,” he said blandly, “or perhaps the 
Scior has found that which brings glad- 
ness to the eye.” 

“What could there be, 
terrupted the wife diplomatically. ‘What 
cculd the Sefor find in this barrenness 
comparable to a fountain of clear water? 
And surely he found not that.” 

“I surely found it not, Madre,” said the 
young man pleasantly, “though I had a 
thirst.” Perhaps the exa‘tation of 
discovery showed in his countenance; 
Menuel’s powers as a physiognomist were 
lhecoming troublesome. 

The Mexican laughed, he fancied a trifle 
evilly: 

“Nothing is here, Senor,” he said, “else 
why should I, who know these mountains 
as a child knows its mother’s breast, live 
in poverty?” 

The talk passed to lighter themes, but 
the Mexican’s look would not leave the 
memory. 

When he retired for the night within 
the stone walls of his vaulted cloister he 
removed the samp‘es of ore from his 
clothing and hid them under a loose slab 
of the floor. Far in the night a stealthily 
opened door roused him. The full moon 
shone brightly through the open window, 
znd he saw the Mexican enter and search 
every pocket in his clothes. Finding noth- 
ing, the man glided from the room. 

Waiting until the Mexican was surely 
asleep, the young man rose and dressed. 
Securing his rifle and ammunition, he 
filled his own canteen and Manuel’s gourd, 
gathered up some tortillas, and, s‘ipping 
noiselessly forth by the postern gate, he 
was soon far on the old trail, again a 
khaki-colored speck in the silver-lit wil- 
derness of barren peaks. 

Clear, now, of brain and lithe of limb, 
the riddle of the mountain mazes was un- 
tolded before him, and ere the next tropic 
night dropped like a plummet from the 
sky . . . Thalassa! The Gulf lay at his 
feet. The joy of the ten thousand was 


Manuel?” in- 


sore 
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his to share. “The sea! the sea!” 

Down from the Sierra de la Gigantea 
crept the khaki-colcred speck in the shade- 
less heat of a blazing sun reflected in 
shimmering waves from the desert slopes. 
\Wiser in the lore of the mountains, taught 
by the bitter experience of his reckless- 
pess, the wanderer limped into Puerto 
Escondido parched and weary, but fit and 
hardened, and strong in the prospect of 
home and in his eagerness to carry out the 
very definite and positive plans now crys- 
tallized in his mind. A tiny fishing-boat 
cf filth unspeakable, a long beat up the 
he was at Mitalo- 
Puerto Escon- 
Then he 
and 


forbidding coast 
vichi. It was better than 
dido only in being nearer home. 


mouth com 


Colorado's 


reached the 
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parative safety. As he crossed the boun- 
dary he turned in a wi!d passion of over- 
wrought nerves and fired at the purple 
barren hills a shot that carried with it all 
the hatred and bitterness that the victim 
of a cruel land can feel. 


K * * *K 1K ok OK 
The old trail is trodden now of many 
burros. A little mining town has sprung 


to life around the ruined monastery, and 
the altar of its chapel is aglow with golden 
candlesticks and incense floats from go den 
And in the place of honor in a 

home rests an 


censers. 
California 
meta!-clasped and stained, yet revered by 


ancient Bible, 
its owner and his wife as the source of 
all blessing, in truth the Book of 
Life. 


very 





Only to him whose coat of rags 
Hath pressed at night her regal feet, 
Shall come the secrets, strange and sweet, 


Of century pines and beetling crags. 


For him the gceddess shall unlock 

The golden treasures, that have lain 

Ten thousand years, through frost and rain, 
Deep in the bosom of the rock. 


IVoodcraft. 


From 


““ NESSMUCK. 
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EUROPEAN FORESTRY 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


should re d this series. 


fisherman, 
of 


Every 
The destruction 


every 
our fo 


hunter, 


ests means the 


or not 
and the loss 


forests 


every camper, whether he 


drying up of our 


owns 
streams, 


of our game. This series will cover practical means and methods for re-forestation, and the care of out 

forests, and will give information that every hunter and fisherman should have of the forest in which he 

seeks his recreation. Only such European methods and experience that can be practically utilized in our 

own country will be treated of, and always with an eye to American needs. Mr. Miller as our Special 

European Correspondent has given us the benefit of his ma‘ure experience in the science of Forestry, 
covering many years in the German, French and Swiss forests. 

PART II that is to say, the final crop. But it has 

ae ; ae this difference; that every year there is ¢ 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FOREST , roe cae 


RDINARY wild 
forest land 
produces tim 
ber, for the 
most part of 
poor or worth 

quality 

with here and 
there an extra 
fine tree which 
will run high 
in per cent. of 
first - grade 
The rest of it 
railroad-ties, cordwood 
and slash, which latter seldom pays for 
removal and is responsible for both fires 
and insect Wild lumber is like 
everything else left entirely to Nature 
to manage—it does not in any way com- 
pare with crops produced under the care 
znd management of man. It is this poor 
yield of wild timber that makes it sell for 
such ridiculous prices in America—two to 
five dollars an acre stumpage, wherein a 


less 








merchantable saw timber. 


eoes for 


posts, 


ravages. 


whole tree sells fcr less than a postage 
tamp. Since the simplest kind of for- 
estry will increase the yield from the soil 
to five times its value as wild timber, for 
estry has become throughout Europe a 
matter of growing boards for market, just 
as wheat and corn are grown. Suppose 
you were to let your and 
grow wild, what sort of a yield would it 
soon deteriorate into? Forestry is noth 


wheat corn 


‘ng more or less than a crop of a hun 
dred years instead of a crop every year— 


secondary crop, the thinning, which yie!ds 
a very fair income, while the main crop 
is increasing to its maximum value, and, 
in most methods of management, a part 
of the main cut 
that there is always a main crop. 
Taking the average wood lot of 
Kzstern States, present condition 
pitiable in the extreme. The dominant 
trees are the red and black oaks left by 
the lumbermen, with an occasional white 
oak which didn’t just suit them, and the 
rest of the mixture is natural chestnut cop 


crop Is every year so 
the 


1S 


its 


pice, hickories of three species, now and 
then a large beech, here and there a scrag 
gly, dominated white oak, and a very in 
frequent ash. The underwood is almost 
entirely beech and dogwood; young, slen- 
cer coachwhip trees, bending and leaning 
in every direction. You can visit tract 
after tract without encountering a single 
young oak seedling of any species—the 
beech and being essentially 
shade species, have blotted them out. What 
are we coming to with virtually no seed- 
ling oaks to rep'ace our present stands, 
in which none of the oaks are much under 
thirty the dominated and 
scraggly ones? As for the white pine, you 
can almost offer a prize for every young 


dogwood, 


years, even 


one discovered ! 

Talking with the owner of a 200-acre 
tract of hardwocds, I asked him czsually, 
“How much do you realize on that prop- 
erty? You ought to get at least $600 a 
vear out of it, and can get $2,000.” 

“Oh, mercy, no!” he laughed 
not get a tenth of that figure!” 


“| 


do 
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His forest was ordinary wild American 
bardwood, under no sort of care or man- 
agement, beyond cutting a little cordwood 
and a few saw logs each year; and I think 
it is typical. 

In European forestry there are three 
kinds of management applicable to Ameri- 
can practice. The rest we cannot use, so 
they will not be touched upon here. These 
three classes are the Futate reguliere, or 
standard forest; the Futaie jardinicre, or 
selected forest, and the Tallis sous fu- 
taie, or standard coppice. The first and 
the last are the result of centuries of 
study of how to grow the most board feet 
of good saw lumber free from knots, an® 
the most poles and bark, respectively, on 
any given property. The second is for 
protective and mountainous forests only, 
where it is imperative to keep a stand of 
trees always over the soil. It is good 
also where the soil is poor and needs 
heavy leafage to keep it up. and it is the 
best plan for sma‘l wood lots where only 
a little cutting can be done at a time. 

The standard forest has for its aim to 
assure the complete natural regeneration 
of the forest in the most appropriate spe- 
cies for the soil and climate; to create 
uniform stands of trees of graduated ages 
and composition determined in advance by 
the forester in charge; and to profit by 
this regular state of the forest to continu- 
ally better the condition of the tree popu- 
lation during growth. Its commercial ad- 
vantages are: The ability to take a quan- 
tity each year of mature trees all of one 
valuable species off one small plot of ter 
ritory; to grow trees with practically no 
lower branches, all of first-class saw lum- 
ber; to reduce lumbering and logging op- 
erations to a minimum of expense; and to 
assure a regular and perpetual income 
from the forest every year. Its sylvicul- 
tural advantages are: Firstly, the thick 
and continuous cover which the standard 
torest gives to the soil, from the first 
furr of seedlings to the ripe 100-150 year 
trees. This keeps the soil damp, humid 
and thickly leaved, especially during the 
stage of young thickets before thinning 
begins. Secondly, there is the stronger, 
healthier and straighter growth of the 
young trees, a condition realizable in no 
other method. During the “lodge-pole” 


stage, the forest becomes more uniform 
and at the same time begins to yield a 
steady income of trees removed to let the 
others grow faster and thicker in diam- 
eter. How much this amounts to the fol- 
lowing table of one of the Jura fir forests 
properly thinned, compared to a simliar 
forest 1iot thinned, will show: 
(REPORT OF INSPECTOR BRENOT. ) 
Diam. Diam. 

Thinned 


\ge of firs Not thinned. 


40 years 2% inches 814 inches 
~~ ‘ 434 mn 1334 m 

So a5 7 ra 19 

169 II 23% A 
i200C~S 12% e 27 me 


You, will note that the properly man- 
aged forest showed trees of more than 
coub’e the diameter and four times the 
P.F., besides the income from thinning. 
More of this subject later. 

The disadvantages cof the standard for- 
est are: First, the depreciation of the 
soil because only the tops of the trees are 
leafy, there being no lower branches, 
which causes a small fall of leaves com- 
yared to the wild forest, where trees of 
all kinds and sizes grow together; but it 
is compensated for later by the fact that 
the soil itself is not robbed by thousands 
of useless saplings and stunted trees which 
draw out the nutriment to no useful pur- 
pese and fill all the lower area of the wild 
forest. The second disadvantage, partic- 
ularly in the pole stage, is that the snow 
collects heavily on the tree-tops, as they 
are all of a height, and, if no wind lets it 
through, such a heavy bank may accumu 
late as to bend down the poles in every 
direction. A third disadvantage is that, in 
a pure stand of trees, an insect epidemic 
once started is hard to stop until it runs 
itself out, since the caterpillar or beetle 
finds so much of its own particular tree 
to feed upon. But, with due care of the 
forest, an insect invasion is generally 
headed off early by trap trees and the like, 
and the snow calamity is of rather rare 
occurrence. 

In a word, the commercial and cultural 
advantages so far outweigh these disad 
vantages that the standard forest treat- 
ment is universal throughout Germany, 





| 
| 
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Switzerland and lrance, except in special 
cases where the selected forest is needed 
for protection or the standard coppice is 
grown to meet particular industries, as is 
the case to a large extent in France. 

In managing a standard forest the first 
step is to fix the revolution or the number 
of years the trees should grow to reach 
the best cutting age. This is usualy to 
their prime, to the point where the annual 

marked and 
seventy years 


become 
from 
with the pines to 120 years with the oaks 
and firs. A large forest is then divided 
into seventy to 120 sections, each holding 
1 stand of trees from two years old on 
Section I to 120 
These sections are laid out in strips, with 


iicrease ceases to 


vigorous. It varies 


years on Section 120. 
due attention to logging lanes, ravines, 
and natural impediments to getting out the 
timber; and one is cut each year, taking 
off every tree, and at the same time the 


FOREST, CAN 





rON OF 


CLOs. 


that 


regeneration of section is already 
under full way, so that when it is come 
around to 120 years later another stand 


will be ready. Every ten years the sec- 
tion is thinned, taking out altogether about 
five times as many trees as will be stand 
ing in the finished crop, and varying in 
ages from poles to heavy logs of almost 
mature timber. Each the 120 
thus has thirteen crops of trees taken off 


fect ik mn of 


it, increasing in value at each thinning 
ach year there will be cut one mature 
section of about 200 27-inch trees and six 
of 24-inch, 20-inch, 14 
inch, 8-inch, 4-inch diameter, and poles, 
respectively, so that the total yearly in- 


sections of trees, 


come from a large forest under full man 
agement is enormous, and far in advance 
of what may be taken forest 

In order to assure regeneration of the 


from wild 


cut mature strips there are three opera 
tions necessary: (1) The removal of a] 
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trees which surround the seed-trees, thus 
permitting them to bear a bounteous crop 
of cones or acorns. (2) The destruction 
ef the brushwood and weeds on the for- 
est floor, which permits the heat and light 
admitted by the first operation to strike to 
the forest soil and germinate the seeds 
dropped by the seed-trees. (3) The prep- 
aration of the forest soil, which must be 
soft and with the mat of 
cpened to permit the seeds to bed them- 
selves upon falling, and the young plants to 
send their roots down into the soil. None 
of these things occur in a wild forest ex- 
cept in the most haphazard fashion. The 
dominant trees and the undergrowth com- 
hine to prevent the sun from ever striking 
the soil with any appreciable warmth, be- 
cause no particular spot is ever in the sun- 
light but a short time each day; the seeds 
are dropped by the thousands, most!y for 
the benefit of the squirrels, wood mice, 
hogs and birds; few or none ever germi 
nate and strike root, and when they come 
up there sun enough for the 
beeches, hemlocks, dogwoods, etce., to 
flourish. Nor will it do to cut a stand on 
a section inexorably when its year comes 
around. The forester must watch his seed 
years and cut in the nearest one to the 
year the due. The correct 
process is by coupes successifs, called the 
coupe d’ensemencement or seeding cut; 
the coupe secondaire or supplementary 
out, and the coupe definitif or final cut. 
There are, therefore, three cuts to each 
section, separated from each other by sev- 


loose, leaves 


is only 


section is 


eral years, so with three cuts to each ma- 
ture section and thinning out to all the 
others the work of managing a large forest 
is always a busy proposition. to say noth- 
ing of nursery and by-product operations. 
The seeding cut is undertaken a year or 
so before a seed year is expected. It is 
clear or sombre, according to the spec‘es 
of trees; very clear for sylvester pine, 


larch, spruce ; sombre’ for cak, beech, 
hardwood mixtures and fir. Specific ap- 
plication to American species will be 
treated in another article. The “clear” 


cut is one that takes away most of the 
trees, giving plenty of sunlight for both 
seed trees and the germination of the 
seeds; “sombre” cut, only enough to give 
seeders a moderate sun. 


soil and 
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After the fall of seeds and sprout of 
the young plants the can 
where he stands as regards the young 
srowth. All the logs and firewood of the 
coupe d’ensemencement been 
moved and sold or sawed, and the slash- 
ings piled and burned and their ashes 
spread broadcast down the raked bands of 
the forest. The only cultural expense has 
been the raking over narrow bands of 
leaves two feet wide and about feet 
apart, and all the seeds which fall in these 
hands will probably germinate. The rest 
imay or may not—it makes no difference. 
All the bad spots throughout the section 
eare next planted with young trees from 
the forest pepinierec, or nursery (of which 
more in a later article), and the new 
young tree-population is then ready for 
the coupe secondaire. This has for its 
aim to give the young trees all the light 
It must be made with the 
common 


forester see 


have re- 


six 


they require. 
exercise of considerable sense 
and judgment; in genera! the largest and 
finest taken, except where it 
would make too brusque an exposure of 
the young shoots to the drying effect of 
the sun or the nipping of the overhead 
spring frosts on clear cold nights. Under 
the influence of the supplemental cut the 


trees are 


young plantation takes gradually to the 
strong sunlight, and it is free from weeds, 
poplars and birches because there has not 
been sun enough to start them in opposi- 
tion to the young plants, and free from 
beeches because there is too much sun for 
them. All this, including the coupe def- 
imitif following, has cost nothing extra 
except the exercise of a little judgment 
and it has eliminated expensive planting 
ard weeding. The coupe definitif is with- 
held until the that his 
young section is reasonably safe from too 
frost; which is 
years, 


forester is sure 
sirong sun, drought, or 
generally in from 
when it reaches the state of gaulis or 
young thicket. The last of the big trees 
are then cut and sold and the spots they 
leave filled with a few young plants of the 
proper age from the nursery, as it is very 
important to keep the massif or leaf-top 
foliage unbroken. Otherwise the young 
trees will not shed their lower branches 


five to seven 


and will grow big knots wherever the sun 
penetrates and allows the young under 
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SEEDING CUT, OAK FOREST OF BERCE 

branches to continue to grow. This sec- 
tion is then left to itself until the age of 
about fifteen to twenty years. It then 
gets its first thinning and will generally be 
found in a dreadful tangle, with domi 
nant, suppressed and dead all 
crowded together like sardines. The op 
eration of éelairicie, or thinning, takes 
more judgment than any other. At 
only two kinds of young trees are left,— 
the tiges dé ite, and the sujets domineés, 
—the first-class trees and those completely 
dominated. Among the dominant 
will found both first-class 
straight, true and healthy, and close neigh- 
bors, crooked or warped, but still domi- 
nant. These latter are cut out, and also 
all the dead wood and that have 
given up, so that the population now con- 
tains two ranks of trees only,—a set of 
first-class dominant destined later 
to become the survivors, and a set of dom- 
inated trees, serving only to keep the sun 
from striking down to the soil. Every six 
to twelve years, from the pericd of thicket 
to that of haute percis or tall poles, this 
process is repeated in each section. From 
then on the thinning is done entirely 
among the first-class trees. The most scru- 
pulous respect is shown the trees frankly 


trees 


first 


trees 


be trees, 


trees 


trees 
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dominated by the trees of the first class. 
All those which by fortune of war have 
abandoned the combat for the light but 
can still bear plenty of leaves; everything 
in the lower wor'd that sheds leaves should 
the hatchet at this They 
not only precipitate a heavy leafage upon 
soil beneath, most 


escape stage, 
of which is made 
irom the carbon in the air, but they keep 
ihe soil shaded from the sun, and cne is 
always ready to replace any first-class tree 
spoiled by accident. 


the 


They also serve for 
shield which protects the lower trunks 
cf the first-class trees from sunlight, thus 


allowing them to clear themselves of 
knots. As to the number of trees per 
acre, here are a few figures: 
SYLVESTER PINE (GERMANY) 

Age. Istc’ass 2ndclass Poor 
40 years. 710 1,230 2,200 
solClU* 465 830 1,630 
60 * 324 610 1,180 
a “ 261 445 810 
100” 172 251 435 


In other words, they sold out of that for- 
est from each acre 438 trees of the first 
class, of ages ranging from 40 to 100 





HIGH 


POLE 


STAGE, FIR FOREST OF ELIEUX 
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years, 978 trees of the second class, and 
1,725 trees of the third class, while it was 
growing, and, at the end, had 172 first- 
class two-foot trees per acre, 251 trees of 
about 16 inches diameter and 435 domi- 
nated undergrowth of from 8 to 12 inches 
diameter. 

No wild forest can begin to compare 
with these figures. You can figure out 
ior yourself how much a hundred acres of 
iorest would be worth to you if you could 
cut one acre of such trees every year, and 
take out for thinning 
every year from all the other acres. The 
above figures are from the report of In- 
spector Hiiffel, and his forest is simply 
a standard German forest properly man 
aged. Here are M. Hartig’s figures for 
the beech forest of Spessart in Francenia, 


the figures given 


ter acre: 

Age Trees per acre 
10 years standing 101,000 
20 5s thinned to 6.000 
30 i = 3,200 
40 " is 2,000 
50 1,000 
60 15 7 700 
70 r “ig 550 
so i fi) 470 
go 5 ee 390 

100 324 
110 281 
120 ~ ia 245 


After the stete of bas-percis or thirty 
year poles, the floor of the forest will be 
clear. There are only two 
classes of trees standing, the first-class 
trees, about fifty feet high, with their tops 
meeting overhead, and the dominated 
trees, about thirty feet high, filling in be- 
tween the trunks of the former wherever 
they will grow. All the smaller trees have 
disappeared long ago, under the law for 
thinning thickets that every dominated 
tree which stops bearing leaves must come 
out. The survivors grew up tall along 
with the first-class trees. Year after year 
more and more of the dominated 
must be cut out and every ten years the 
star trees must be thinned, always taking 
those that are getting the worst of the 
battle. 

At between I00 and 120 years it is time 
the three final cuts,—the 


come 


pretty 


trees 


to make seed 
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secondary, and terminal 
the regeneration of the 


with a new furr of young trees is assured, 


ing, cuts, by 


which section 


Such is the history of a section of a 
standard forest, “from the cradle to the 
grave,” It has seen several 
take over the 
management of the population, each of 
which cut the sections that came ripe in 
lis time, year after year, and thinned the 
others for those that were to come after, 
regenerating the that 
were his to cut. It requires bookkeeping. 
a standard forest map, and a scheme of 
operations laid out like a calendar in per 
epetuity. There was no operation through 
out the history of any section which did 
not pay for itself as it 
realize a profit besides. 


so to speak. 


generations of foresters 


besides sections 


went along and 
Instead of expen 
sive hand-planting and seeding, the three 
final cuts the natural 
of the young furr for nothing, simply by 


gave regeneration 
the exercise of a little wise forethought 
in harvesting the ripe crop of trees. Do 
we do anything like it in lumbering oper 
ations in the United States? Virtua!ly th 
only non-paying operation was the 
aration of the soil for the fall of 
This is done in Europe by raking long 
two foot strips through the forest six feet 
apart, with a heavy three prong rake with 


prep 


seeds. 


nine-inch tines. This costs about half a 
co'lar an acre and is usually charged 
against the profits from seed years 


throughout the whole forest (which occur 
once every three or four years), of which 
tlie not wanted for young 
growth and so are gathered and sold, or 
herds of pigs are run in each section to 
fatten cn the unused and 
nuts. In America the themselves 
bring such high prices per pound, and 
vill be in such great demand for years to 
come, that gathering them in all species 
will pay more than pasturage of pigs. 

All the secondary industries and activi- 
ties of the forest, such as tan bark, nuts, 
pulp-wcod from thinnings, chemical in 
custries, nursery operations and the re- 


seeds are 


acorns beech 


seeds 


generation of waste lands, must be left 
for succeeding papers in this series, as 
must also be a consideration of the appli 
cation of the standard forest to Ameri 
can species of trees and American wooded 
But, before passing on to the 


property. 
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selected forest, it may be well to point 
out that it can be applied to forests even 
as small as forty to one hundred acres. In 
these small forests, however, the sections 
are run five to twenty years per section, 
If very small, say forty acres, it is di- 


vided into five sections of eight years 
each. On section No. I are trees from 
iwo to twenty years; section 2, trees from 
twenty to forty years; section 3, tree: 


from forty to sixty years, etc. Section 5 
will have trees on it from eighty to one 
hundred years. to tell 
which 
so if you wish to cut 
cach year off this section for twenty years 
and out you must measure, 
once for all, all the trees on the section. 


There is no 
which are ninety-cight-year trees, 


way 
ninety-two-year, etc., 


come even, 
At this stage the annual growth is practi- 
cally uniform, so that one-twentieth of the 
total will be close enough to represent, in 
cords or board feet, just how much you 
can cut every year to come out even at 
the end of the twenty years. The oldest 
trees, as near as the eye can judge, 
then cut here and there throughout the 
section until you have the required board 
feet cut for the year. This is practically 
applying selected forest methods to one 
section of a standard forest and has the 
former's disadvantages in that it lets in 
big blocks of sunlight which must often 
be filled by hand seeding, and is more than 
likely to let in weeds and the ubiquitous 
poplars and white birch. The last years 
will have to be watched pretty closely for 


are 


seed years or you will get empty spots all 
over the section. There will, however, be 
a considerable proportion of young plants 
already on the ground which have accu- 
mulated during the twenty years of cuts, 
so that a little scything of wing-seeders 
now and then will usually result in a new 
population of young plants of all 
irom seed to twenty years of age and uni 
iorm in species. Every two years on the 
average one of the other four sections will 
have to be thinned, so that even a small 
forest managed in the standard method 
will keep one busy every winter. As the 
conditions of sale, however, are not good 
with only fifty trees of the first class to 
sell each year from the eight-acre section, 
it is better for several owners to club to- 
gether and divide their total forest into 


ages 
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cnough sections to have three large ones 
for the seeding, secondary and terminal 
cuts every year. The club would then be 
in shape to own a small saw-plant, so as 
to ship lumber instead of logs; would have 
zw use right on the spot for slashings in 
the portable boiler of the plant, and the 
this waste in steam machinery 
would get out all the products of the for- 
est at a fraction of the expense it takes 
when doing a little wood-cutting by hand 
here and there and hauling logs to mar- 


use of 


ket a truck-load at a time, as is practiced 
by farmers to-day on their wood-lots. 

In conclusion let me repeat what wes 
said in the opening chapter of this series, 
that FIELD AND STREAM thor 
oughly and would emphasize the idea that 
the individual farmer, the timber land- 
owner, the sportsman and the game pro- 
tective clubs are the ones the Nation must 


believes 


look to to regenerate the vast wild dis- 
tricts of the country. In the present state 
of the tax laws it is impossible for the 
transient lumberman to do much, as his 
profits would be taxed away in the time 
it takes to manage a revolution of the 
forest. But with the land-owner already 
paying taxes on more or less unprofitable 
land, the case is different. There is noth- 
ing in the tax laws to stand in the way of 
clearing a piece of wild wocds of its 
worthless underbrush and starting a stand 
of young white pine or oaks in their place, 
nor will you be assessed for thinning your 
property of undesirable species and get- 
ting in more of the right kind in their 
place. 

As regards national conservation, in 
none of the Eastern States does the Nation 
own any forest As the law 
stands at present, there can be national 
conservation in twenty-two Eastern and 
Southern States because in them is no 
Federal domain. While demagogic news- 
papers have made much of this to cry 
down the work of the real promoters of 
our national forests, men like Roosevelt 
and Pinchot, there are no constitutional 
obstacles to national supervision of the 
vast forests of these States under proper 
arrangements, which are insurmountable. 

, (To be continued) 
Next article: “The Selected Forest and 
the Standard Coppice.” 


prope! ty. 
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A MONSTER JEW FISH CAUGHT ON ROD 
AND LINE 


A THRILLING FISHING EPISODE IN FLORIDA WATERS 


BY T. A. WELLER 


launch 
chan 


from the 
Florida, for 


iS were trolling 
at Sarz@pia, 
nel bass, E, 
when both hooked a 
landing his fish first. While bringing my 
fish in, which had to be done with care, 
I was using a 6-oz. t-p and a 9-threaa 
Ine, the subject of the photograph here- 
with struck at my struggling fish and per- 
sisted in hanging below the boat with its 
great steely eye on my fish. He could 
e plainly seen, and was about the biggest 
thing I ever saw in the way of a fish. 
The idea immediatey came to me t 
try to hook and land him. I said to our 
boatman, Oliver Blackburn, “Keep my fish 
in the water and move it about to attract 
and hold him, and perhaps we can hook 
that great monster.” I then requested 
Wade Rigby, our other boatman, to cut 
the head from the fish which Williams 
had just landed and put it on my tarpon 


fine fish, Williams 


hook, the rod, a 16-oz. tip and 36-thread 
line. When this was done, I cast the 
baited heok and immediately the great 


fish swallowed the bait, the line tightened, 
and I gave the butt with all my strength, 
effectually hooking him. 

The response was something to be re 
membered ali my life, for, being on the 
stern of the heavy launch there was noth- 
ing to keep the great fish from taking all 
the line from my reel; in fact, it looked 
as though he weuld do this, as with all 
the pressure I could put upon the thumb 
stall, the line being dry, I could not 
him. The big reel commenced to screech, 
Ze-ze-ze-ze-ze—100, 150, 250 feet of the 
line did he take in his rushes, but the 


siop 


great pull of the line and boat and the 
thumbing of the reel finally made his 
majesty stop to see what was bothering 


Williams and }, 


him and putting restraint upon his free 
gom. Blackburn, seeing a fisherman on 


the shore of the pass, mending nets, called 
to him, “Say, Bill, we have hooked a Jew 
fish, bring your boat out so we can use it 

land him.” Immediately the boat was 
brought and then came the task of trans- 
ferring from the launch to the boat, a 
ticklish business, as the launch and boat 
were constantly rolling from the influenc: 
of the swell, but by watching my chance 
and keeping a tight line on the fish, who 
was now sulking, I finally landed in the 
stern of the boat, still in control of my 

d and with a tight line. 

After getting comfortably seated with 
Oliver as oarsman and “Bill,” the fisher 
as a looker-on, the task of playing 
the great fish commenced. After much 
trouble and hard work, I finally got on the 
reel all but about 75 feet of the line, which 
brought the fish in fighting distance, at 
least where he could see that there were 
enemies near, for the runs and rushes he 
made were astounding. At times the fish 
would come to the top of the water, give 
a resounding flap with his great tail, and 
then away again across the pass, towing 
the boat and its load with such speed 
to drench me with water that came over 
the stern. 

After a half-hour’s fight, I 
to feel the strain of the hard work, the 
perspiration was pouring in streams from 
my body, the line strained to the highest 
tension sang like a harp-string in the 
wind. By this time I was commencing to 
wish I had not hooked the fish. It was 
getting to be like work. Strange aches 
and pains commenced to assert themselves 
in left arm and back, and the su‘king of 


’ 


an, 


commenced 


the fish was gladly accepted as a chance 


























‘IMPROVISED STEEL-YARDS 
to rest, a truce, as it were, between angler 
end fish. To 
work, and to pass the time, for I saw the 
fight would be long, I commenced to tell 
stories to take my mind from the punish- 
ment that was coming to me, but, then, 
end the constant 


relieve the monotony of the 


the weight of the boat 
pull was commencing to te!l on the fish. 
He gave more easily to the pumping 
process, and several times he was brought 
io the surface, when the wicked gleam 
of his bloodshot eye denoting fight cou‘d 
be seen. Once I had him on the flat: 
where the monster coud be stand- 
ing cn his head censtantly beating his 
tail from side to s:de in his effort to 
break the line, but the good hook, line 
and piano wire leader held, the grand red 


seen 


ef greenheart gave play to the consitznt 
tension and a tight line was always kept 
cn him. The fish then made the last of 
lis great rushes across the pass, the reel 
crying ze-ze-ze-ze—taking in this run not 
less than 250 feet from the reel. 

Williams, from the launch, which was 
standing by to see the fun, said, ‘Say, 
old man, don’t you want help; you look 






GAVE 


PES: 


WEIGHT AT 


THE 400 POUNDS 


all tuckered in? You wil) never land that 
fish in the world,” but, then, he d‘d not 
know what a fighter I was, for I was still 
all there, znd onto the job, though strenu 
ous work it was. The fish then sounded 
and sulked in sixty feet of water, and 
there he stayed until nearly half an hour 
had gone by, but by vigorous pumping and 
hard work, he was finally brought to the 
surface again. It was then decided to try 
and beach the fish on the north side of the 
pass where the water was deeper near 
the shore. So, the boat was pulled in that 
Cirection, the fish following in an angle 
like an unwilling horse being led by a long 
rope. The boat was run up on the shore, 
I landed and commenced to play the fish 
in hopes of getting him beached. Gaffing 
the fish and putting him into the boat 
would have been an impossibility, as he 
would have knocked the boat to pieces 
with his great tail. 

But then “there’s an end to all things,” 
so the saying goes. I backed up the beach, 
taking in line when I could and giving 
line when I had to. The fight was telling 
on both angler and the fish. “Say, Wil- 
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liams, can’t you get me one of those cold 
Lottles of beer off the launch, I am mighty 
thirsty?” “‘Why certainly, old man.” S: 
the picture was seen of a tired angler, 
still p'aying his fish on the shore and 
dr.nking beer from a bottle being held to 
his mouth by his true friend, for never 
did good Samaritan come in so well, never 
did cold beer taste so good and never was 
it so badly needed as then. 

“Say, how long has this fish had hold 
of me, Williams?” He Icoked at his 
watch, “One hour and twenty minutes.” 
“Well, let’s end this business, I have had 
enough and I know the fish has.” The cne 
hour and twenty minutes was more like a 
day to me. So strain to the breaking 
point was put upon the line and tackle. 
Gradually the monster gave in inch by 
inch. Soon he was in the wash of the 
surf, when Blackburn ran out and stuck 
his gaff into him, and by the concerted 
efforts of Williams, Blackburn and Rigby 
he was pulled out onto the beach. 
whiz, what a fish! 


Gee 
He looked as big as an 
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ox, and I tell you that plenty of room 
was given him, as he lashed his tail from 
side to side, throwing sand and water in 
every direction. The time, one hour and 
twenty minutes, but what punishment, 
what a fight and what a fish! 

It took a week of hot baths and much 
rubbing to partially cure the soreness; 
not entirely, for even as I write this 
fifteen days after the fight, do pains assert 
themselves in my left arm and shoulder. 
‘Vvhe fight had been made and won. The 
great fish with bloodshot eyes lay con 
cuered on the beach, a grand fallen mon 
arch, yet full of fight. After towing the 
ffsh into the hotel, the question was to 
weigh him. There were no con 
venient, but improvised steel yards gav« 
the weight at 400 pounds. Many of the 
natives put the weight at 400 
pounds. What a fish to catch on _ the 
very first day of your week of cuting 
and the pleasure of knowing that the week 
The picture tells the 


scales 


over 


is ahead 
tory. 


f you! 





THE 


“BAG 


LIMIT ” 


Thirty-nine States have a legal limit as to the number oi the fish or game that 


may be taken by any sportsman in one day. 


How about your State? Get in line. 


You can do it,—through the secretary of your club or your game commivsioner. Get 


in line! 
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CHRISTMAS DAY WITH THE PACIFIC 
COAST INDIANS 


HOW A COAST SALISH LAD SPENDS HIS CHRISTMAS 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE 


ae © ee By 
lonely v-l- 
lage of some 
twenty axe- 
split cedar 
beard houses 
lay on the 


sandy shore 
of a tiny 
cove, behind 


a reef of 
sheltering 
rocks. Out- 
side the great 











Pacific thundered against its rocky bar 
riers. Here, in this sheltered bay, the 


water was calm, unruffled. The sun shone 
brightly as it climbed over the hemlock 
shore-forests to the East. Its bright rays 
fell on the burdens 
of these three-foot long cedar 
hoxes, all Wiapped about by blankets that 
hung like long, white streamers in the 
light of the new day. These were the 
burial trees of this Coast tribe, and these 
boxes contained the remains of their 
Above the heads of a little 
group of children on the water’s edge rose 

long fish drying-racks. On the 
of the hill behind them 
cedar posts with 
strange 


strange which many 


trees bore; 


loved ones. 


crest 
stood the big 
fantastic faces, 
that the 
fethers of these youngsters had chosen for 
their 


carved 
representing the spirits 
totems—not chosen as gods; 
great Waka- 


coast tribes have no 


family 
for these Nootka men of the 
shan division of these 
Manitou—no God. 


My assistant, Fritz, and I, have tried 
for some years to enter into the every- 
day scenes and games of these brown- 


handsome little lads, the chi!dren of 
the tribe, trying to get from them the im- 


cyed, 


their fathers’ 
edd customs have made upon them. The 
old folks truly know no Christmas Day; 
but through the efforts of men and women 
of our who willingly give up all 
civilization offers to teach these aboriginal 
iaces the Christmas Story, the half-breed 
youngsters, and in many fully- 


pressions weird rites and 


race, 


cases the 


bred Indian children, are learning the 
O'd, Old Story. 
Early this Christmas morning _ this 


group of brown-faced kiddies were play- 
ing “sealing.” You see, when your father 
is a sealer and leaves ycu for six months 
a year to go to the Bering Sea, and some 
times back at all—when a 
bunter’s boat is fog-lost or a sealer turns 


fails to come 


turtle—then your games are built on those 
things you constantly think 
sealing is the regular game. 

hardly think these 
their rude 


about, so 
One would 
youngsters could, with 
and scant rig out 
toy sealers that are models of the deep-sea 
craft, but they do. The lads in the illus- 
iration have paddled out into the bay and 
set afloat their sealing schooner, helm 
lashed down, and all sails set. Off sails 
the schooner, the sailing crew following in 


too's means, 


their canoe, while their rivals run howling 
along the shore. If the craft comes safe 
to land, right side up, the sailors have 
won, and then the other side puts out their 
craft. Often both toy sealers are started, 
laden with mock skins, to sail the home- 
ward journey. If a bit of breeze 
up there is a great shouting and running 
and paddling, for these little red-skins do 
not fear the sea, and many of 
excellent sailors and swimmers when 
mere babes. We were mightily interested 
io watch these wee bit kiddies hunt, fish 
and trap, catching from 


comes 


them are 


good-sized cod 
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“OFF SAILS THE SCHOONER, THE SAILING CREW FOLLOWING IN THEIR CANOE,” 


off the kelp-fringed bar, whie their canoc 
1ose and fell on the regular Pacific bil- 


lows. Sea-spiders and trout constituted 
the bag of one pair of urchins. They 
fairly comb the beach, the sea and the 
countryside clean of eggs, young and 


adult birds. They also capture shell-fish, 
crabs and sea slugs, Devil fish and sea 
eggs, fish of all kinds and a few edible 
seaweeds. It does not matter where 
their play carries them; they can always 
make a feast on the ready-spread table of 
Mother Nature. Fritz and the writer have 
seen a little lad of ten take a hundred 
pound weight of live salmon—fish weigh 
ing from five to ten pounds—on his draw- 
hook-spear within an hour. 

When it comes to trapping birds these 
active little rascals are the most certain 


catchers I have met. Their snares are 


the quintessence of woodcraft. What 
would you think of running to your 
mother or your sister every time you 


wanted to trap, begging them for long, 
black hairs from their heads! I guess I 
know some kiddies that would get a wal- 
leping! But these Indian mothers are 


long-suffering, patient workers, and they 
even give of their hair that the young- 
sters may have snares. 

To set the snares the lads insert into 
the sandy beach three long. cedar sticks, 


each with an upstanding row of tiny, 
match-like posts. From the top of every 
post stands out a hair loop. This three 
sided snare is open toward the part of 
the beach that the flock of birds the lads 
are hunting is fecding upon. Now all the 
four young Aleuts examine the snare from 
all points, to see if it is in good working 
order. Suddenly one lets out a shrill ye'l 
of ‘“Ga-xe! Ga-xe!” (come) and off three 
ef them run to the top of the shore, sta- 
tioning themselves in a row. The fourth 
lad makes a_ wide behind these 
Loys, comes out on the other side of the 
feeding flock, and very carefully creeps 
toward them. As soon as he gets within 
thirty feet, the shore-birds, usually sand- 
pipers or the smaller plover, start to run 
away, still feeding. S'owly and patiently 
the lad creeps along, ofttimes making a 
journey of a quarter of a mile on his 
knees. The three scouts meanwhile are 
peeping over the sand dunes, ready if the 
flock starts to fly over the upper shore to 
try and turn it back to the low levels 
again. Foot by foot the boy creeps on, 
rot always forward; for, if the flock feeds 
too far up the sands from the line of the 
trap, he creeps up and slowly drives them 
cown to the tide edge. On runs the flock, 
sometimes lifting and flying a few feet. 
Now they are nearing the snare, and the 


circle 
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caution of the lad is a study to watch; 
inch by inch he slides and creeps forward 
so slowly that the birds are wa king now 
instead of running. There they are, right 
around the open they 
cdge xp toward the high-tide line, but the 
boy glides that way, and they walk down 
—right into the snare. The sand about 
the snare is black with birds, with their 
heads all dipping up and down, feed 
ing on the 
many sand- 
worms. Now 
there is a flut- 
tering amid the 
and it 
secms to spread 
out instantly. 
More black fig- 
ures flutter, 
and up, as one 
bird, leaps the 
entire flock — 
not all the flock, 
however, for 
there are sev- 
eral black ob- 
fluttering 
inside the 
snare. Now 
there is a great 
for the 
The four 
boys come pelt- 
ing down the 
sands like a 
herd of wild 
animals With 
exulting cries, 
they drop on 
their knees and 
pull the birds’ 
heads out of 
the loops, their necks. The 
snare is reversed, the guards take their 
places again, and the driver once more 
creeps along behind the feeding flock. 
When a big flight is on, these lads will 
take a great number of birds in a single 
day. 

Now, not only do the young Indians 
snare on the safe shore sands, but they 
climb the high cliffs which guard the sea- 
front near so many of their homes. Here 
they snare the seabirds, the guillimot, the 


snare ; seem to 


mass, 


jects 


race 
snare. 


“THEY CLIMB 


GUARD 


THE 
THE 


wringing 








> 
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on 


oyster-catcher, the gull, the puffin, the 
shearwater; all birds alike are food to 
these young aboriginals. But it is the 
bigger boys, those that are yet too small 
to go to the canneries or aboard the seal- 
ers, that sweep the country like a scourge. 
These lads have passed through the bow 
end-arrow age, the toy rifle and sling; 
they own or borrow “pump guns,” those 
which cre not in use when the sealing 

schooner is at 


home; and the 
havoc they cre- 
ate among the 
wild birds is 


ewful. Any bird 
that swims or 
flies is always 
used as food by 
these tribes, 
Save only those 
that have been 
adopted as to- 
tems by 
member of the 
tribe. He wil! 
not kill one of 
his totem-birds. 
as, by the weird 
and 


any 


supersti- 
Winter 
Ceremony, the 
killing of this 
lauded semi-god 
or spirit, the 
family crest or 
totem - bird, 
would bring ill 
luck to the slay- 
er. I have seen 


tious 


HIGH CLIFFS WHICH heaps of dead 
SEA FRONT. wildfowl and 
game birds, 


yaders and birds of prey, all food for the 
big feast, for which the lads were ki ling, 
Lut not a single specimen of their father’s 
totem-bird in the pile. 

What fantastic figures must linger in 
the minds of these little ones when they 
get glimpses of the fearful rites at the in- 
liiaticon of the young men into the tribe. 
At this Christmastide one of these had left 
the village some four days before, and 
had been seen by the children tearing 
through the woods like a maniac. Then, 




















‘ 


while all the elders sat silently in the 
potlatch hceuse, or in the chosen room, 
he had suddenly appeared upon the roof, 
clad, howling lke a demon, 
frothing at the mouth, leaping, sliding and 
falling from the roof; beating with a long 
branch all that he approached—in some 
cases biting the arms and legs of those he 
caught. It would be no wonder if the 
kiddies fled in terror and stayed hid dur- 
ing the three days of this grotesque, bar- 


grotesque ly 


baric mouthing and acting. 

A dog can eat and digest many a hard 
morsel, many an indigestible one from a 
human standpoint. Doubtless an Indian 
infant can be upon foods 
liquids that would instantly make sick the 
young of civilized races. Indian 
children w.th smiling drink 
cf and eat bread soaked in rancid whale- 
oil, so you will not be surprised when | 


reared and 
These 


can, faces, 


tell you what this group of youngsters ate 
for their noon meal on this bright Christ- 
mas Day. 

They were having a sort of celebration 
enent the safe arrival on shore of both 
skin-laden schooners. Really the 
codskins and halibutskins were 
well salted and well rolled, in imitation 
of the fur skins with which their 
dad’s schooners would be loaded if they 


their 
bits of 


seals’ 


‘ON RUNS THE FLOCK, SOMETIMES LIFTING AND FLYING A FEW FEET.” 


should have a good seal-hunting season. 
Off they scurried to the big, empty-!ooking 
houses, where the mothers and sisters re- 
mained—they always do this when any 
strange white man is in the village. Now, 
Fritz and I had bidden ourselves as guests 
to this odd Christmas feast—I admit by 
the crossing of the little brown palms 
with silver; a bad way the missionary 
told us—but tourists have taught these lit- 
tie ones to expect pay for the most trifling 
action. Each child brought a food tray, 
except where civilization had intruded 
with its commonplace graniteware. These 
food trays were excellent!y carved in rep- 
resentation of heads, 
or of f thunder-birds, 
carved from the exquisitely grained cedar 


seals or sea-lions’ 


Irogs, ravens or 
cf the coast. 

It seemed that each burden-bearer ate 
cf the lunch from the dish he carried 
else I fear Fritz and I would have gone 
hungry, but we had each a couple of 
pilot biscuits in our pockets, hard to chew 
but great to sustain. The biggest lad ate 
dried herring eggs and boiled cod. The 
fish is dropped into the basket or pot, the 
water is made to boil by white-hot stones 


being dropped into it; never a cleaning 
knife did that cod have used upon it. He 
also had a square of dried salmon berries 
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soaked in whale oil. The next youngster 
had a bunch of things that looked like 
twisted cily rope. I recognized them as 
dried eels. He had also, as a dainty, a 
handful of boiled arms or tentacles of the 
cevil-fish, the big, harmless squid of our 
coast, only dangerous in magazines or old 
story books. One boy had a slab of dried 
salmon that I think my dog, Dash, would 
liave refused, so smoke-blackened and 
shriveled was it. One chap had an extra 
supp'y stuck in his pocket, so that he 
would have a full belly no matter whet 
hecame of the food tray. This was the 
least unappetizing of all, as it was dried 
aeer meat. 

A passing raincloud had driven us all 
in under the floor of an old house that 
stood on piles at the tide edge. No soon- 
er had the kiddies eaten up all their food 
than they ran away to the little stream 
that gurg!ed down the trap rock and fell 

-like so many animals—down beside it. 
Some drank from the stream with 
and chin half submerged, some dipped it 
up with their hands and each and _ ali 
squirted a good mouthful into their palms 
and washed their hands and faces. How 
they can digest this food—as fully twelve 
hours later Fritz and I passed under that 
old floor again, and we could smell the 
rancid whale oil stains where the food 
had rested on the smelling as 
though decayed fish and not human food 
had rested there—it places them on the 


nose 


stones, 


same high digestive plane as the Alaska 
huskie, the ostrich, and the omnivorous 
goat. Yet they were perfectly happy and 
as healthy-looking a group as ever flour- 
ished in the salt sea air of that glad 
Christmas Day. 

How would you like to exchange our 
hallowed ta’es of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
cur sweet Christmas carols, our exquisite 
myth, and yet not a myth, of good old 
Santa Claus for such weird tales as fill 
these little tots’ minds? These ta‘es are 
1ealities to them, for the young man, the 
would-be member of this ancient society, 
was even now, on our blessed Christmas 
Day, wandering in the woods within five 
niles of the village, seeking out the ani- 
mal he would have as a totem, resting 
his starving body at night beneath the 
cedars, where the deer sleep, and washing 


wal 


ceremonial hemlock 
houghs at each sunrise. 

The tribal traditions are not believed 
tc be very old. These imitative peop!e, no 
doubt, copy from other tribes and from 
the white man, and the rites are chang- 
ing from generation to generation. Here 
is about the style of fancies whirling 
through the brain of the candidate :— 

“The young man went out into the for 
All his clothes he left at the edge of 
the great forest. Then he ran until he 
fell from weakness. The panther and the 
bear, the timid deer and the sneaking 
wolf all came and looked at him. Then 
the sun of the second day arose and he 
rubbed himself with the hemlock branches 
and plunged deeper into the woods. A 
great raven sailed down into the branch 
cver his head; it flew down and tried to 
peck at him. He ran about the tree. The 
raven tried to peck through the trees, and 
the young man caught it when its beak 
was fast, and bade it carry him up to its 
rest. He knew it must be the Thunder- 
Bird (a powerfully mystical bird, imag- 
ined by these tribes), so he clung to its 
wings and it carried him off to its nest, 
above the sky. Then it changed into the 
Thunder-Bird and told him how to make 
up for the dance to the raven that was to 
he his totem. Then it told him he must 
make a great mask and a cedar bark 
cloak, and after he had lived in the woods 
two more days and had rubbed himself 
each morning with the hem'ock branches 
he was to fly onto the roof where the 
Winter Ceremonial was being held, and 


himself with the 


est. 


he must go in and sing the song the 
Thunder-Bird would teach him.” In his 
half-starved, frenzied state the candidate 
believes these fancies to be realities, and 
he next appears on the roof of the council 
lodge, finally entering into the house and 
seating himself so near the fire that his 
cedar cloak takes fire, and it is torn from 
his immovable body. Then, in the heat 
circle, he sings the strange monotone he 
composed in the woods and dances the 
strangely grotesque dance practiced while 
wandering about during his novitiate. 
Next day, he sings and dances at the Win 
ter Ceremonial, and again the third day, 
when lo! he is a fu'l-fledged member of 
the tribe, and his totem is the raven. 
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“WHEN I THROWED THEM BOOTS ON THE FIRE YOU OUGHT TO ’A’ HEARN THE HOWL 
THEM VARMINTS SET UP” 
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A VIAL OF ANISE 


THE POWERFUL PERSUASION OF PUNGENT PERFUMERY 


By W. EDGAR WOODRUFF 











that varmint dope 
like what I got 


down to Duluth 
several year 
ago.” 








My partner 
and I nodded our 





cncouragement, for unless all the signs 
failed, Jack Durancy was upon the eve of 
opening the book of his reminiscences. 
He continued to apply raccoon oil to some 
rusty traps, rubbing the traps vigorously 
with a rag. The Reverend Olaf Berg- 
strom and I knew about as much about 
trapping as old Jack knew abovt preach- 
ing the Gospel. We had gone to the Big 
Woods for a deer hunt, and after pitching 
camp on the Cloquet River had sent the 
driver with the tote-wagon back to Du- 
luth with instructions to return for us on 
the twenty-fifth of the month. Luck had 
smiled upon us and by the end of the first 
week we had secured our limit of deer. 
We then had nearly two weeks left be- 
fore the wagon was due to arrive. Time 
lay heavi'y upon our hands and, after a 
few days of aimless wanderings, we went 
to Durancy’s cabin and asked the loan of 
a few traps, which he willingly put at our 
disposal. Now we had returned to his 
cabin to pass the evening and report our 
lack of luck in the trapping game. 

“As I was sayin’, you fellers ought to 
have some o’ that dope to attract the var- 
mints. It shore will fetch "em. It was a 
long time before I was willin’ to put the 
canthook on my prejudyce an’ give it a 
trial, but, when I did ‘all my doubts van- 
ished,’ as the patent medicine advertise- 


i OU fellers don’t ments say. It was in the winter of ‘92. 
ketch nothin’, eh? I'd always been a lumberjack; had worked 
You ought to im every camp from Saginaw to Seattle 
have some o’ and back again. And I expect I’d a’ been 


following the camps yit but fer a accident 
that put my back out o’ commission. The 
company was on the square though, and 
give me a job tendin’ the gates of the 
cam. But I couldn’t be satisfied doin’ 
nothin’-like an’ seein’ the other fellers go 
off to their work. I throwed up the job 
an’ went to town fer a while, but I soon 
got lonesome fer the smell of the balsam 
an’ the sighin’ o’ the pines. So I come 
off up here to be close to the camps, in- 
tendin’ to make my livin’ trappin’. 

“Didn’t have no luck at all at first. 
Yes, I did ketch a few muskrats an’ weas- 
els, but the larger varmints was too wise 
fer me. I was jes’ like you fellers are 
now; I couldn’t seem to git the hang o’ it 
nohow. Ef I set my trap here, the wolves 
an’ foxes would step thar, and the nex’ 
night ef I set my trap thar, the varmints 
went here. And so it went. They’d 
come up an’ look at my bait and then 
trot off, as much as to say, ‘No, thank’ee, 
Ive jest et.’ 

“This thing got mighty stale-like, after 
a while; fer I wasn’t hardly makin’ my 


grub. Well, one day I was up to Mogun 
Lake, and stopped in that old logg:n’ 


shanty at this end o’ the lake out of a 
storm. I bui't a fire and, after warming 
up a bit, looked aroun’ fer a scrap 
somethin’ to read. I found a old maga- 
zine left there by some summer campers. 
Well, sir, it was like findin’ a gold mine 
to me, fer it was along the line o’ huntin’ 
an’ trappin’. “Twas called ‘The Trapper’s 
Friend,’ er somethin’ like that, I disre- 
member. That book jes’ nacherly melted 
into my coco like a pan of doughgods be- 


oO 
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fore a pack o’ hungry lumberjacks. It 
told how to set traps fer different ani- 
mals, what kind o’ bait ter use, an’ what 
ter put on your traps ter attract the var- 
mints to ’em. Readin’ that book 
convinced me I didn’t know the A, B, C’s 
about the trappin’ game—didn’t even 
know you had to use some sort o’ dope 
ter loore the creeters to their doom. Oh, 
of course I’d seen ads. tryin’ ter sell all 
sorts o’ ‘shore-ketch’ truck ter trappers, 
but I’d always thought it was good fer 
nothin’ but bait for suckers. But this 
magazine editor explained his dope an’ 
showed several pictures of wolves an’ 
foxes caught with it. Instid o’ sellin’ it 
at so much a bottle he jes’ told you right 
plain out what it was, and said you could 
get it at any drugstore yourself. It was 
this that made me think p’raps thar was 
somethin’ in it. He said ter git a ounce 
of the oil of rhodium to kill the human 
scent aroun’ the trap an’ a ounce of the 
oil of anise to loore the varmints into the 
trap; jes’ mix ’em an’ put a few draps 
on the trap. 

“T had to go to Duluth anyway to git 
me a pair of boots, and, as I was scarcely 
makin’ my grub by my trappin’, I decided 
to resk a throw on that ’ere oil o’ anise. 
While in town I jes’ dropped into a drug 
store, casual, an’ told the young feller ter 
put me up a small bottle o’ that truck, 
mixed. He didn’t charge anything extra 
fer mixin’ it an’ I paid him fifty cents 
fer the outfit. 

“When I got ready to start back to 
camp I put the bottle o’ dope and my 
new boots in a empty flour-sack, slung it 
cn my back and lit out. No, I wasn't 
bcozin’ to hurt, but walkin’ that thirty 
mile back ter camp I must ’a forgot my- 
self sometimes an’ sot down on that sack 
ter rest, fer when I got to camp that 
bottle had busted an’ spilt all over my new 
boots. It give ’em a sort o’ sickenin’ 
smell like a Chink that’s got a opium 
jag on. 

“T hated 


shore 


like Sam Hill ter lose the 


dope without gittin’ ter give it a trial, 
but I figgered that if I put them boots on 
when I went ter see my traps the var- 
mints might. smell the scent o’ my tracks 
an’ follow them up an’ git in the traps. 
Next day I made the round o’ all my 


as skeeters a’ter a summer rain. 
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traps, come ter camp about four o’clock 
an’ lay down fer a nap. I must a slept a 
couple o’ hours, fer when I woke the sun 
"Bout dark I heard 
a pack o' wolves a-howlin’ like mad. 
Thinks I, when they strike my trail an’ 
smell whar them perfoomed has 
been they will tell the purty music; shore 
‘nuff they did. 

“IT could make out by their noise that 
they was on my track, an’ a little after 
dark a pack o’ eight or ten wolves come 
within a hundred yards er so of the cabin. 
They sot down and kept a-howlin’. Purty 
scon more come an’ then ontil 
they was as thick all around this cabin 
No, I 
wa'n't scart, fer they kept their distance; 
but as more an’ more come, they got 


was jes’ goin’ down. 


boots 


others, 


more darin’ an’ come right up inside 
thirty feet o’ the cabin. Then I begun 
to git a little nervous. Thinks I, maybe 


the cussed things has got so crazy they 
want a piece o’ me; so I tuck out some 
pine knots an’ built a riproarin’ fire right 
in front o’ the door. ‘That’s what you 
fellers do ef they ever git after you. 

“Well, when the light blazed up I could 
see the wolves an’ painters an’ foxes all 
a-walkin’ around nervous-like. They'd look 
at my boots an’ let out the lonesomest 
howl you ever hearn. By an’ by, when 
they got used to the fire, they 
come up down. There 
must ’a’ been fifty wolves, besides foxes, 
painters, minks, weasels, rabbits, several 
porkypines an’ a family o’ beavers. Thar 
was a skunk too! You may not believe 
it, but it’s a fact. Now, I'd a’ thought 
he had enough o’ joyful-smellin’ dope o’ 
his own, but thar he was. I noticed that 
when he moved about all the other creet- 
ers give him a wide berth. As I was 
sayin’, they all come up an’ sot down an’ 
warmed theirselves, but allus keepin’ a 
weather eye on them boots o’ mine an’ 
a-pinin’ fer jes’ a taste o’ that per 
foomery. 

“By an’ by a whitetail 
deer come up, their eyes a-flashin’ streaks 
o’ fire like the lamps on one o’ them orter- 
mobiles down to Duluth. They snorted 
around a while like they was locatin’ 
scmethin’ an’ then lay down about a 
rods from the fire, an’ soon I 


sort 0’ 
closer an’ sot 


dozen er so 


couple o’ 
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could hear them a-chewin’ their cuds. 
With them deer a-restin’ so peaceful right 
close to them wolves, their deadly ene- 
mies, I recalled the Scripture that that 
loonatic 0’ a lumberjack used to read to us 
boys Sundays. It was somethin’ about 
lions an’ sheep a-bunkin’ in the same stall. 
I begun to wonder if ‘twas the dope after 
all that it, or was it the Al- 
mighty’s works? 

“Finally the fire burnt low an’ my com 
pany was aroused from its dreams by 
such a cracking in the timber as to make 


was doin’ 


vou think of a loggin’ engine’s crossin’ a 
corduroy swamp. I throwed some more 
pine knots on the fire, for I didn’t know 
what minit a hyppipotamus er a seascr 
pent from Lake Superior, havin’ smelt 
that perfoome from afar, would suddenly 
break into our peaceful party without so 
much as a how'dy-do. The cracking kept 
up and presently a big old he-moose come 
cut o’ the He stood aroun’ a 
while lookin’ on, a-shakin’ his chin-whis- 
kers and a-twistin’ his old muzzle like he 
Yes, 


that anise dope shore is fascernatin’ 


woods. 


had a mind to blow his nose. 
sir, 
ter all sorts o’ animals.” 

Here the narrator stopped, picked up 
a fresh trap and began to rub it vigor 
ously. He seemed to have lost all further 
interest in his story. When I that 
he was going no further with it I ven- 


saw 


tured to ask: 

“Why didn’t you shoot ’em?” 

“Yes, why didn’t I kill ’em?” He re 
peated my words with deep indignation. 
“When the varmints first begun to ar 
rive I run for my rifle. It was gone! I 
then remembered that on my way to town 
[ had promised it to one of the lumber- 


jacks who wanted to go deer huntin’. 
He had come an’ got it. I had a good 
shotgun—a pump. This I grabbed up 


cou'd I find for it on 


but narry a shell 
crazy lumberjack head 


the place! That 
gone off deer hunting with a thirty-thirty 
rifle and shctgun shells! 
“All I could do was to keep a fire go- 
them varmints from 
I was shore ef they 


ing, so’s to keep 
comin’ in the cabin. 
once got in an’ failed to find that dope 
they would make hash o’ me. Along be- 
tween midnight and day my supply of 


wood begun to git low. When I seen this 


of Anise 759 
! decided to take them boots off an’ throw 
‘em to the varmints an’ let ‘em fight it 
out as to who should eat ’em. But one 


pair of boots wouldn’t make a mess for 
ail my guests, and I was afraid to slight 
any of ’em, 

“At last when my wood was nearly all 
gone, my company begun to grow rest- 
the wolves begun to whine an’ the 
painters let out a hair-raisin’ yell every 
now an’ then. I that I would 
make a burnt them 
Takin’ ’em off my feet, I made them ani 
mals the politest little speech they ever 
hearn in their lives, I reckon. I showed 
‘em the boots an’ explained the situation 
as best I could. I wound up by tellin’ ’em 
I was sorry I didn’t have enough for all, 
an’ that not wishin’ to wound anybody's 
feelin’s, I’d decided to treat all alike an’ 
burn them boots up, perfoomery an’ all. 

“When I throwed them boots the 
fire an’ they begun burn, you ought to 
’2’ hearn the howl them varmints set up. 


less: 


decid d 


sacrifice of boots. 


on 


tO 


Ef their mammies an’ daddies an’ the 
whole breed an’ generation had been on 
that fire they couldn't ’a’ took on no 
worse. It was rale pitiful. That old 


moose got right down on his knees an’ 
moaned like a nigger penitent at a camp- 
meetin’. But finally, as them boots was 
reduced to ashes, the animals cne by one 
left ontil when day come thar was not a 
one to be seen.” 
Another 
ask: 
“So you never got a one?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “when day come, I 
followed up them that had in my 
traps an’ killed ’em with the ax. I get 
about eighteen wolves in that way, ef | 
remember. Yes, sir, the thing yeu fellers 
need is a bottle o’ that anise dope.” 

The 
asked: 

“Mr. ‘Durancy, we are a long way from 
town and have no way to get there. Can't 
you let us have a few drops of that anise 
oil that you recommend so highly?” 

“No, fel'ers,” replied the old man, be 
traying a sly grin, “I ain’t got none. In 
fact, I never have used it since. You see, 
I don’t like to have my rest at night dis 
That ‘cre trail works both ways,” 


pause, and I again ventured 


to 


got 


Tt 


Reverend Olaf, in all seriousness, 


turbed. 
he winked. 
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AUTOMATIC FIREARMS 


BY S. J. FORT, M.D. 


In this and the following article the 
covered authoritatively and in 


HE most remote 
recorls of the 
development of 
the human 
show that 
devised and used 
weapons of sorts 
from the earliest 
period of his ex- 
istence. Gifted 
with a superior 
type of brain as 
compared to oth- 
er members of 
the animal king 
dom, but physically unable to cope with 


race 
man 





prehistoric times, 
this gray matter was called upon to de- 
velop supplementary aids to his natural 
equipment for and 
enable him to survive in the grim battle 
for existence. Kill or be killed was the 
law which shadowed his daily life, 
and despite his specia‘ized brain cells man, 
without other than hands, feet 
and teeth, was the most defenseless animal 
that roamed the earth. 

The primitive club and _fire-hardened 
spear; later, the stone axe of the cave- 
men, were supplemented in course of time 
by the sling and bow-and-arrow, the 
progenitors of the more powerful and ef- 
fective projectile weapons in which gun- 
powder was used as a propellant, and 
which, in the march of time, have made 
history and many changes in the geog- 
raphy of the world. 

At the present time, though big game 
is practically extinct; though private feuds 
are being settled in courts and wars of 
aggression and exploitation are no longer 
fashionable, the invention and manufac- 


the savage beasts of 


defense to 


offense 


one 


weapons 


subject of 


shape that wi 


ciear, concise 


ultra modern automatic guns will be 
ll appeal to sportsmen. 


ture of leathal weapons goes steadily on 
cach year seeing some improvement, every 
nation striving to secure arms just a little 
bit better than those possessed by its neigh- 
bors; believing that preparedness in fight- 
ing strength, superiority of weapons and 
skill in their use are the best preventives 
of war. 

The mad race for speed in all avenues 
along which man travels is equally ap- 
parent in the increasing demand for rapid- 
firing weapons and in this particular com- 
petition for supremacy American inventors 
have taken a conspicuous part. 

Examples of the sporadic attempts to 
devise and manufacture a type of firearm 
that would permit the rapid delivery of a 
number of shots without loss of time in 
reloading may be found in foreign mu- 
seums and date back to very early periods, 
but it remained for an American inventor, 
Samue! Colt, to perfect the mechanism ot 
a revolving firearm, which was the first 
practical weapon of this kind ever known. 
The first model of the Colt revolver ap- 
peared in 1836, and, a few years later, 
Daniel B. Wesson, another American in- 
ventor, perfected a cartridge in which the 
bullet and powder charge was contained 
in a metallic case. Percussion material was 
contained in the rim of the case which, 
when struck by the hammer, exploded the 
powder charge. Mr. Wesson also made a 
revolver for this ammunition, the cham- 
bers of the cylinder being loaded from the 
rear; this being the first so-called breech- 
loading revolver, and it marked the period 
of transition from the muzzle-loading to 
the breech-loading type of firearms. The 
center-fire cartridge marked another ad- 
vance and the displacement of black pow- 
der by smokeless compounds as _ propel- 
iants, another. During the half century in 
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which these improvements being 
made, the revolver changed only in minor 
improvements, gradually approaching a 
stage of mechanical adjustment and per- 
fection that left little to be desired in this 
torm of hand weapon. Prior to the intro- 
duction of smokeless powder, it had been 
thoroughly demonstrated that the revolver, 
properly bored for a suitable cartridge, 
was a most accurate weapon; and the 
new propellant helped net a little to firmly 
establish this arm as for mili- 
tary purposes. But modern military re- 
quirements demanded a model of hand 
firearm that would give command of a 
larger number of shots without reload- 
ing, and a rapidity of fire superior to that 
cf the revolver. There were other con- 
ditions inseparable from the construction 
of the mechanism of the revolver that 
foreshadowed its retirement in favor of 
the seli-loading magazine pistol. 

The first of these pistols seem to hav: 
been made in Germany, one being known 
as the Mauser, the other as the Luger 
pistol. 

Their appearance created some interest 


were 


effective 


in the sporting press of this couniry, but 
the majority of American experts pre 
ferred the American revolver for target 
practice, and American military authori- 
ties paid little attention to the new weep 
ons as possibilities for use by American 
troops. 

The Mauser pistol is the invention of 
Paul Mauser and is manufactured at 
Oberndori, Germany. ‘The 
of its parts places the magazine in front 
of the trigger, about the center of the 
piece. The magazine is permanently at- 
tached to the pistel and contains ten 
cartridges which are fed into the receiver 
by a spring-actuated follower that is com- 
pressed as the cartridges are introduced 
into the magazine. 

The barrel rests and slides on a truck, 
the recoil of the fired cartridge being util- 
ized to throw out the empty shell, cock the 
hammer, introduce another cartridge into 
the barrel and lock the breech ready for 
firing another shot, no further manipula- 
tion being needed except to press the 
trigger for each shot. To prepare the 


arrangement 


pistol for firing, the hammer is cocked by 
hand, the breech-bolt pushed back to its 
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fullest extent, in which position it is 
locked by the platform of the magazine 
rising in front of it. The clip containing 
ten cartridges is now placed in the groove 
of the breech-piece and the column of 
cartridges pressed into the magazine un- 
til the last one is well below the top of 
the magazine. The clip is extracted and 
the bolt allowed to spring forward, carry- 
ing before it the topmost cartridge into 
the chamber of the barre!. In this posi- 
tion the pistol is ready for firing, the rap- 
idity of fire depending upon the expert- 
ness of the operator. The pistol has a 
safety device which prevenis premature 
@scharge when the arm is carried loaded 
and cocked. The caliber of the Mauser 
pistol is 7.56 mm., which corresponds to 
the American .32 caliber and the car- 
tridge is of the rimless model, with a 
meial-cased bullet weighing 85 grains, the 
smokeless powder charge giving a velocity 
of about 1,364 feet per second and an ex 
treme range of over 1,000 yards. The 
handle is built to permit the attachinent of 
a stock and the use of the weapon as a 
carbine. 

The Luger, or, 
‘ Parabellum” automatic pistol, is recoil- 
operated like the Mauser, but differs con- 
siderably from other seli-loading pistols in 
the arrangement of its parts. These parts 
may be grouped into two divisions, cor- 
responding in principle to the celebrated 


as it is also termed, the 


Maxim gun, upon which the action is 
based. One group, consisting of the bar- 


rel, mechanism and breech, forming the 
pert which moves at firing; the other 
group, with the case containing all the 
other apparatus which produces the auto- 
matic action, representing the fixed part. 

At first glance the directions for manip 
uating the action seem to be complicated, 
but only a Ittle practice is needed t 
mzsier the procedure. The magazine con- 
taining ten cartridges is contained in the 
handle and may be inserted or withdrawn 
with greit ease. It must be removed for 
leading and cannot be replaced when filled, 
unless the points of the cartridges are 
towards the barrel. Having inserted a 
filled magazine the pistol is held in the 
right hand, which presses in the safety 
sear and with the left hand the toggle- 
joint is pulled back until the face of the 
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breech-block stands behind the uppermost 
then 
permitted to spring forward, thus closing 
the action and carrying forward a car- 
tridge into the barrel. The rearward 
movement of the breech-block has cocked 
the hammer and the pistol is now ready 
for firing, but the firing-pin cannot be 
until the handle is_ firmly 
grasped by the palmar muscles, pressing 


cartridge in the magazine and is 


released 


in and releasing the safety-sear, pressure 
upon the trigger at this time fires the 
first cartridge and the action is set: in 
motion by the recoil. The rapidity of fire 
with a convenient supply of filled maga- 
zines is about I00 shots per minute. 

Like so many of the Continental fire- 
arms, the caliber of the Luger is 7. 
imm., the metal-cased bullet weighs go 
grains, and travels with a speed of 1,150 
feet per second and an extreme range of 
nearly 2,000 yards. 


65 
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Two other self-loading pistols of for- 
eign manufacture may be mentioned in 
this connection, the “Bayard,” made in 
Belgium under American patents and the 
invention of J. M. and the 
Webley-Scott,an English invention, made 
in Birmingham, England. Both are recoil- 
operated and in appearance closely re- 
semble the American models of automatic 
pistols about to be described. The 9 mm. 
“Bayard” (.38 caliber), carrying a metal- 
cased bullet weighing 128 grains with a 
velocity of 1,181 feet per second, has been 
adopted by the Spanish Government as a 
regulation arm, and the same caliber of 
the Webley-Scott pistol is termed a mili- 
tary model. 

In this country the Colt automatic was 
the first to make its appearance. This 
mechanism is the invention of John M. 
3rowning, of Ogden, Utah, one of the 
most prolific inventors of firearms ever 
known, and was patented in 1895; the Colt 
Patent Firearms Company acquiring the 
right to manufacture it under the firm 
name. Though recoil-acting the mech- 
anism embodied various improvements 
suggested by experience, and, backed by 
a company famous for its well-made prod- 
ucts, sprang into popularity at once. From 
time to time other improvements were 
made in the action, and the latest model 
of .45 caliber will probably supersede the 


Browning; 
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revolver as the regulation hand-firearm 
of the United States military establish- 
ment, having successfully passed the rigid 
tests of an Army Examining Board and 
an additional service test of the most try- 
ing nature. 

There are but thirty-eight pieces in the 
whole mechanism of the Colt pistol and 
this includes three screws, but the finished 
weapon in course of construction has 
passed through 500 separate operations in 
the milling, reaming, profiling, punching 
and shaving machines, drill presses and 
special machines, then through a system 
ef gauging and inspection almost micro- 
scopical in its attention to detail. Each 
weapon has been tested with proof charges 
and shot for accuracy before being boxed 
ready for shipment, the trade-mark 
stamped upon the metal parts being a 
guarantee that the arm is as near perfec- 
tion as human hands and the finest ma- 
chinery can produce. 

The magazine is a tubular holder in 
which the cartridges are placed one above 
the other resting upon a follower, actu- 
ated by a spring which presses upward. 
The filled magazine is carried in the han 
dle and after being pressed into position, 
to begin firing, the slide is drawn to the 
rear, which movement cocks the hammer 
and the magazine follower raises the 
first cartridge into the path of the bolt. 
When the slide is released, it, with the 
bolt, is carried forward by the retractor- 
spring, and the cartridge is inserted into 
the chamber of the barrel. As the slide 
approacnes its forward position the front 
of the bolt encounters the rear end of the 
barrel and forces it into its forward posi- 
tion. During the forward movement the 
barrel swings upward and forward on two 
links and the locking ribs on the barrel 
are carried into the locking recesses in 
the slide, and barrel and the action is 
firmly closed ready for firing. 

A slight pressure on the trigger moves 
the sear and releases the hammer. The 
force of the powder-gas driving the bullet 
from: the barrel is rearwardly exerted 
against the bolt, and, overcoming the in- 
ertia of the slide and the tension of the 
retractor-spring, causes the slide and the 
barrel to recoil together. Passing to the 
rear far enough to insure the bullet hav- 
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ing left the barrel, the downward-swinging 
movement of the barrel releases it from 
the slide and stops it in its rearmost posi 
tion. The momentum of the slide causes 
it to continue its rearward movement, 
cocking the hammer and compressing the 
retractor-spring, throws out the 
shell and permits another 
raise in front of the bolt. 

spring now assumes control, throwing the 
side forward, pushing the cartridge into 
the chamber and interlocking the barrel 
and slide ready for another shot. These 
operations may be continued as long as 
there are cartridges in the magazine, each 
discharge only requiring pressure on the 
trigger to release the hammer. The safety 


vice 1S positive in its action, and makes 


empty 
cartridge to 
The retractor 


de 
it impossible to release the hammer wunless 
the barrel and locked; it 
controls the firing and prevents more than 


slide are also 
one shot being fired for each pressure on 
the trigger. 

Dismounting the mechanism is a very 
simple task, requiring no toos and it is 
only after the several parts have been 
taken down that a true realization of its 
marvelous s:mplicity dawns upon the 
mind. At the same time it seems in- 
credible that these few, curiously-shaped 
pieces of metal when properly assembled 
and moved by the mysterious power ob 
tained by the decomposition of a chemical 
compound should become such a powerful 
engine of warfare. 

The Army Board that supervised the 
exhaustive tests of the Colt pistol in 1906 
came to the fol!owing conclusions in re 
gard to its value for military purposes: 

“Reduced shock of recoil, increasing ac 
curacy and reducing tendency to flinching. 

“Great rapidity of fire. 

“Superior accuracy and ballistic qual- 
ity.” 

A model of this pistol, with improve- 
ments suggested by Government officials, 
was recently tried out again and 1,000 
consecutive rounds fired from it without 
interruption of the smoothness of the 
action, a test of endurance that adds an- 
cther important conclusion to those al- 
ready mentioned. 

Another American model of self-loadiny 
pistol is made by the Savage Arms Com 
Utica, New York 


pany, of 
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It is the invention of E. H. Searle, ot 
Springfield, Mass., formerly <n emp‘oyee 
of the United States Arsenal, located in 
that city. Searle began working out his 
model in 1909 and patented the mechanism 
in 1905. The Savage Arms Company, ai- 
ready famous for their product of high- 
power rifles, acquired the manufacturing 
rights, and, in the short period of its ex- 
istence, the pistol has already gained na- 
tional prominence. Like everything else 
turned out by the Savage factory, it is 
well made. The action is positive, sim- 
ple in design, smooth and certain in 
movement, attractive in appearance and 
fitting the hand we'l. Recoil-operating, 
ene backward and forward movement of 
the bolt over a filled magazine, places 
the weapon in readiness for firing, no fur 
ther manipulation being required except 
to pull the trigger for each shot. The de- 
tachable magazine is contained in the 
handle and the handle is placed in such 
relation to the barrel as to give a 
hold of the pistol while aiming. 

A lug on the barrel, firm'y held in a 
recess cut in the bolt by means of the 
retary pressure upon the barrel caused 
by the bullet’s taking and holding the 
rifling, positively locks the breech until 
the bullet has passed out of the muzzle. 
It is the only .32 caliber pocket model 
market 
adequately locked breech, and its super 
iority in velocity and accuracy over the 
blow-black type of pistol, having the so- 
called “spring locked” breech, using the 
same cartridge, is due to this feature. 
The .32 caliber model is one of the light- 
est and least bulky in proportion to its 
magazine capacity and effectiveness of 
The rapidity of 
fire of which the arm is capable may be 
deduced from the fact that each maga 
zine contains ten cartridges, and more 
important'y, that the exhausted magazine 
is ejected by one motion of the pistol hand, 
leaving the other hand free for the im 


good 


automatic on the which has an 


the automatic pistols. 


mediate insertion of a loaded magazine. 

In reliability and durability the Sav- 
age has thoroughly demonstrated its effi- 
cacy. The experience of users of the 
.32 caliber model that it does not misfire, 
it does net 


malfunct:on, and it does not 


jam, is amply corroborated by the results 
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of the tests of the .45 caliber mode! con 
ducted by the Ordance Department dur 
ing the past summer, which shows that 
the design of the mechanism is perfectly 
adapted to the great strain of the .45 
caliber, 230 grain bullet ammunition. The 
record that the Savage made at Fort 
Myers this year has gone far to estab 
lish the superiority cf the properly de 
signed self loading pistol for military uve. 

The Savage pistol of .45 caliber was 
submitted to the Army Board convened 
in 1906 for testing automatic pistols and 
passed all its tests, the following extract 
from their report being of interest: 

“Among its most desirable features (the 
Savage autcmatic pistol) are iis sim- 
plicity, and small number of parts and 
their accessibility, the lack of flat screws 
and springs, the number of cartridges held 
by the magazine, the position of the cen 
ter of gravity, the way the pistol lies in 
the hand and the ease with which the 
breech-mechanism may be retracted.” 

It seems that the self-loading prin 
ciple for all military and sporting fire 
arms has come to stay is beyond a reason- 
able doubt. That the automatic pistol of 
.45 caliber will become the regulation arm 
to take the place held so long by the re- 
volver is practically only a question of a 
short time. It is too early to predict with 
any certainty what this change will mean 
to the art of shooting. During the past 
twenty-five years the revolver has be 
come known as a weapon of great ac 
curacy, and the expert revolver shots of 
this country have steadily kept pace with 
the wonderful development of skill in 
the use of the rifle. In 1886 the eight- 
inch bull’s-eye was considered none too 
small for revolver practice at twenty-five 
vards. In less than two years afterwards 
the same bull’s-eye was being used at 
fifty yards, and, a few years later, prac 
tice was being conducted on the same 
target at seventy-five yards. In 1904 a 
national pistol match was added to the 
program of the national team and individ- 
ual rifle matches, and the rapid-fire stages 
of this match at 15 and 25 yards, five 
shots in eight seconds, was fired on the 
“K” target, a si houette figure of a stand- 
ing man, six feet high and seventeen 
inches wide at the waistline, a shot any- 
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where in the figure counting five, a shot on 
the target outside of the figure counting 
two. 

So many possibles were made at each 
diStance that in 1908 the “A-1” target was 
substituted for all distances and classes of 
fire in the national pistol match, and for 
all qualifications with the revolver for 
ircops of the United States Army armed 
with that weapon. This target has a 
lul!’s-cye five inches in diameter with ad 
ditional concentric rings, a shot in the 
bull counting ten, and running down to a 
count of two, according to the ring in 
which the shot strikes. The possibility 
for fifty shots is 500 points. Shooting tea 
shots slow fire at 75 yards, ten shots at 
cach distance of 50 and 25 yards timed fire, 
and ten shots at each distance of 15 and 25 
yards rapid fire, on this target, the win- 
ning score in 1909 was 438 points. In 
1910 the winning score was 419 points, the 
match being shot in a gale of wind that 
was registering about thirty-five miles per 
hour. The same year (1910), during 
the National Rifle Association revolver 
matches, under precisely the same condi 
tions as to the number of shots and classes 
of fire, but with the best weather condi- 
tions, a total of 454 was recorded several 
times by Sergeant C. E. Orr, of the Ohio 
National Guard. 

Officers of the regular army did not be- 
gin to take up revolver practice with any 
degree of interest until after members 
cf the National Guard had thoroughly 
demonstrated their superiority as experts 
with this weapon and while at the pres- 
ent time honors are about even, credit 
must be given to the citizen soldiers and 
civilians, who, by their interest, enthu 
siasm and skill, created and maintained 
the interest in revolver practice that is 
now apparent all over the country, re- 
sulting in the recognition of the weapon 
as effective for military service and the 
development of ammunition for it that 
can hardly be surpassed in excellence. 

Placing a modern self-loading pistol in 
the hands of the regular army and Na- 
tional Guard, requiring all annual qual- 
ifications to be made with that arm, modi 
fying these qualifications to suit the 
weapon, and throwing open all revolver 
matches to the pistol, will do more to 
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show the inherent good and bad qualities 
of the arm than it is possible to do in any 
other way. The average individual who is 
interested in pistol practice will fire more 
shots in one year of target practice than 
the same individual would be likely to 
fire in several years of war. The more 
men shooting the weapon and its ammuni- 
tion the more valuable the information 
gained through a2 summary of the results 
obtained. One thousand men, each shoot- 
ing one hundred shots, would give the 
data of more shots than would be fired 
with the pistol in an extended battle. I: 
is easy to calculate the value of one sea 
son of such practice by all members of 
the regular army and National Guard 
who are required to qualify with the 
pistol, to which added the 
results attained by the of civi ians 


would be 
host 
who will naturally teke up the pis 
to', instead of the revolver, as soon as it 
hecomes the regulation military weapon. 
The cost of the ammunition will be a 
serious element in the adoption of the 
pisiol for general use by civilians, but 
it it is found possible to reduce the cost 
by the use cf a lead bullet instead of the 
expensive metal-cased projectile 
this objection will be removed. Under 


more 


any circumstances there will be many to 
mourn the passing of the revolver and 
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The 
shooter has held a unique place in the 
history of this country which can never 
he filled by any similar weapon. It 
the first weapon to even approach the 
automatic principle now being perfected 
for general adoption. It was the weapon 
that created a reign of terror and dis- 
order on the Western borders, and later, 
in the hands of law-abiding citizens, 
quelled the disorder and violence of which 
it was the author. Wherever the explorer 
in his search for the unknown penetrated, 
the revolver went with him. Portable, 
accurate, effective, it has served its turn 
afd must soon take its place with other 
weapons that have passed. For- 
tunately the introduction of the new arm 
comes at a time most auspicious for its 
future Interest in the use of 
firearms is steadily increasing. The few 
experts of yesterday are now represented 
by hundreds and these will be multiplied 
into thousands in a few years. The youth 
who will take up the arms of the future 
will not be burdened with the regrets of 


the substitution of the pistol. six- 


Was 


also 


success. 


those who are stil! linked witl the past 
and living in the present. 
rapidly to permit vain regrets for the 
obsclete, and almost tco rap‘dly to grasp 
conditions as they arise. “The 
dead; long live the King.” 


Time passes too 


King is 
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sf HERE is a cer- 


tain  individ- 
ual, or was 
some years 
“a0 -— he is 


probably alive 
and well at the 
present mo- 
ment — whose 
name has es- 
caped my mem- 
ory, but whose 
office it was to 
look after one of the numerous rest- 
houses in the Naini Tal district which 
are built at distances of about ten miles 
from one another for the convenience of 
travelers in the Kumaon Hiils. He re- 
joiced in the title of chowkidar—i. e., 
caretaker, or watch—and was paid a small 
monthly stipend by a considerate if im- 
pecunious government, to collect from 
travelers stopping there the payments at 
a fixed rate (one rupee for twenty-four 
hours’ lodging), by which dak 
bungalows or rest-houses are kept up. 
At this dak bungalow (which, out of 
consideration for the character of the 
worthy custodian, I shall call Siwari) is 
some thirty miles or so from Naini Tal, 
and in the heart of a big jungle, it fol- 
lows that no khansamah holds sway 
therein; and what travelers require in 
the way of food they must bring with 
them, for, beyond grain and grass for 
one’s horse, chappatis and milk for one’s 
self, and coarse dal for one’s servants, 
nothing is forthcoming. These neces- 
saries of life are furnished by the local 
buniah, or merchant, who lives in what 
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A unique, exciting and interesting recital of 
sportsmen, in search of Big Game and its attendant thrills.” 


that carrics the reader into seldom fre- 
adventures of 


1s perhaps best described as a hovel, and 
who, in partnership with the chowkidar, 
does his best to add to a limited income 
by cheating, as much as he dare, all whom 
circumstances compel to partake of his 
wares. 

The chowkidar in question, not being, 
perhaps, quite such an adept in the art of 
cheating as his friend the buniah—or, not 
to do him an injustice, being perhaps of a 
more enterprising spirit — occasionally 
volunteers to act the part of shikari, and 
wiil tell you that he knows the people by 
heart, and that, whatever it may be to 
others, to him it is an absolute impos- 
sibility to lose his way. More he does not 
say, being of a modest disposition. 

It was once my fate to stop at Siwari 
on my way down to the p‘ains, and to 
enlist the services of the chowkidar as 
shikari for the nonce. It was about three 
in the afternoon when I arrived, wet 
through, as the rains were in full swing, 
it being the end of July. By the time I 
had changed my clothes and refreshed 
myself with a cup of tea and a biscuit, 
the rain had stopped; and, as it showed 
signs of clearing up altogether, I hastily 
got into a pair of Elcho boots and started 
with my gun in the hope of knocking over 
a cocklass pheasant for dinner. Just as 
I was leaving the bungalow it occurred 
to me that I might possibly come across a 
khakur (barking deer) towards evening, 
so I went back for my rifle—a converted 
Martini-Henry, shortened in the barrel 
and fitted with sporting sights. 

I may mention here, that this rifle 
(which, I am sorry to say, I no longer 
possess) was a little gem in its way. It 
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was very accurate up to 150 yards, and 
very light, as the stock under the barrel 
of an ordinary Martini-Henry had been 
removed. Its drawback was that I coud 
cnly use the government charge (about 
3 drs.) ; a heavier charge would have spoilt 
the accuracy of the rifle, especially as it 
was so light. I used to saw a transverse 
cut for about a third of the length down 
the bullet, which I filled up with melted 
beeswax and fat stirred into a stiff paste: 
this ensured the bullet exploding after 
slight penetration. As a rifle to be used 
against dangerous game, it was, of course, 
useless; but I have shot several bear with 
it, and have never known it fail against 
biackbuck, and sma‘l deer of all kinds. 
But this is a digression for which I 
apologize. 

Armed with this rifle, which I gave to 
the chowkidar to carry, we made a fresh 
start, and had barely left the bungalow 
when we plunged into jungle. We were 
on a huge plateau, which, thickly wooded, 
extended for miles—an unusual feature 
of ground in the Kumaon Hills, where, as 
a rule, if one is not climbing up a hill, one 
is clinbing down. Here we might have 
been in the plains, for, although we were 
7,000 fi. 2zbove them, the ground was al- 
most level, except for gentle undulations 
here and there. 

Suddenly the chowkidar, who was in 
front of me, came to a dead stop, and 
pointed with outstretched arm at some- 
thing I could not see. He was evidently 
excited, and, fearing that he might begin 
to whisper, I signed to him to be quiet, 
and cauticusly took my rifle from him, at 
the same time peering over his shoulder. 
What I saw was more than sufhcient to 
justify his excitement. Underneath a 
large oak, more than half concealed by 
the trunk, and not fifteen yards from 
where we were, stood a huge boar, facing 
us, but so engaged in rooting up acorns 
that not only had he not heard the noise 
of our footsteps, but was even now ab- 
solutely unconscious of our presence. 
There was no time to lose; another 
minute and he would be bound to see us. 
Giving my gun to the chowkidar, I 
slipped a cartridge into the chamber of 
the rifle, hoping devoutly that I would be 
able to close the breech without any 
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click. It was all right, and, not daring 
to wait for the chance of a shot broadside 
en or behind the shoulder, I took him as he 
stood, and, aiming at the junction of the 
neck and shoulder, let drive. There was 
a scurry of feet, and as the smoke cleared 
there was our pig making tracks for all 
he was worth. 

“Nahin laga, Nahin laga” (he is not 
hit), says the chowkidar consolingly; and 
[ was too mortified, not to say flabber- 
gasied, to make any reply. To have 
missed him at that distance was impos- 
sible, and yet to have hit him and not 
even apparently lamed him was strange, 
to say the least of it. However, when | 
had got back my w-nd (metaphorically 
speaking) I determined to go after him, 
for if he was hit I shou'd probably find 
blood, and I could not bring myself to be- 
leve that he was not. The chowkidar 
continued to croak in my ear that I had 
missed him till I could have wrung his 
neck with pleasure. I think now that the 
possibility of a sudden meeting and con- 
sequently infuriated boar had something 
to do with his frequent and unappreciated 
observations; but I had no time to listen 
to him, and pressed on, vainly looking 
ior blood or the pig, the chowkidar re- 
luctantly following. 

We had gone on like this for quite 
three-quarters of a mile, examining every 
yerd of the ground, when sudden'y I 
noticed a faint splash of blood on a 
withered leaf. The ground was very wet, 
and the blood had run, which was prob- 
ably the reason why we could not find 
it before. Hope, which up to now was 
almost extinct, revived with a vengeance, 
and we began to look about anxiously for 
cur spoil. We found more b!ood farther 
on, but it was by no means plentiful. The 
ground here was more or less plowed up, 
and there was spoor in almost every direc- 
tion; we had evidently disturbed a 
“sounder,” which had dispersed. While 
we were hesitating, uncertain which line 
to take, I caught a glimpse of our friend 
sowly making his way over some high 
ground to our right, and looking very sick 
indeed. I let him have another bullet, 


aiming at his retreating hindquarters, and 
this time the thud of the bullet told me I 
He caught sight of us 


had scored a hit. 
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at the same moment, and came down on 
us at a tremendous pace. I had no time 
to reload, and did the next best thing 
under the circumstances, viz., bolted. 
There was no lack of trees, and I dodged 
behind one to reload as the boar came 
thundering past. He went straight on 
and was lost to sight among some bushes 
behind me. As for the chowkidar, he had 
vanished. When I had reioaded I sang 
out to him that it was all right. After 
some little time he emerged from his hid- 
ing place, about a quarter of a mile off, 
and entreated me to leave the animal 
alone. He called it a devil, and- said it 
would assured y slay us both. However, 
the promise of baksheesh somewhat 
allayed his fears, and he consented to help 
me to follow it up. If he had bolted back 
to the bungalow, I do not know how I 
should have found my way there again. 
On arriving at the spot where the pig 
had disappeared, we found the tracks so 
numerous that we were completely fogged 
as to which to follow; and, to add to our 
uncertainty, there was no sign of blood. 
Most of the tracks were to the right, but 
a few went off towards the left; so I de- 
cided to separate here, and to send the 
chowkidar to follow those on the left, 
taking the right myself. I asked him if 
he had ever fired a gun. “Never.” “Nor 
a rifle?’ “No, Sahib.” Here was a 
dilemma! If we both followed up the 
tracks on the right, and the boar had 
gone away towards the left, he would 
doubtless make good use of the time we 
were wasting, and would probably give 
us the slip altogether. On the other 
hand, if I sent the chowkidar in one 
direction, while I went in the other, and 
the boar happened to be lying in wait, as 
was very probable, and suddenly attacked 
him, I felt certain that this valuable shi- 
kari would throw down whatever he had 
in his hands, and trust to his legs alone 
to help him to the nearest tree—thereby 
running the risk of being badly mauled, 
perhaps killed, before I could come to his 
assistance. I had to decide quickly. The 
chances were that I should find the pig 
on the right, as nearly all the tracks were 
in that direction. Then I thought of the 
boar as I had seen him under the oak—a 
fine, massive beast with a magnificent pair 
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of gleaming tusks. And risk losing him 
after all our trouble! No, it wasn’t good 
enough; and J finally determined to sep- 
crate, sending the chowkidar to the left. 
[ daresay I was wrong, but when one’s 
blood is up it is difficult to weigh all the 
pros and cons—more so than if one were 
sitting in an easy chair with a cheroot 
and a whisky peg to help one think it 
cut. 

The next consideration was as to who 
should take the rifle. That didn’t bother 
me much, for, as I was quite sure that the 
chowkidar would put faith in neither rifle 
nor gun, it did not matter much which 
he flung away. And if the pig came out 
at me suddenly, it was more than likely 
that I should miss him with the rifle, but 
I couldn’t very well with the gun, which 
would probably turn him, even if it didn’t 
seriously hurt him. So I took the gun, 
and it was just as well I did, as the 
sequel will show. Having given the 
chowkidar the rifle and half a dozen cart- 
ridges, and explained carefully how to 
load and fire it, I sent him off, taking 
the right tracks myself and loading th: 
gun with No. 4. 

I had hardly gone two minutes when 
I was arrested by a most blood-curdling 
yell from the chowkidar. This was fol- 
lowed up by agonizing cries for help. 
“Come, Sahib, come quickly; he is killing 
me.” Down I rushed to the scene of 
murder, and there beheld a sight well 
calculated, if it were not so serious, to 
raise a smile in a dying man. Hanging 
on to the stem of a bamboo sapling, his 
legs curled desperately round the trunk, 
about the height of 4 feet from the ground, 
was the unfortunate chowkidar. Just 
below stood the pig, churning blood and 
foam on his tusks and eyeing his ad- 
versary as only a boar at bay can, while 
he made desperate efforts to reach his 
prey. One arm of the chowkidar was 
round the tree, and the other, down which 
blood was running, was outstretched in 
the action known as “pushing off,” in 
Rugby football, to fend himself from his 
formidable opponent. I blazed off both 
barrels in the boar’s face at a distance of 
a couple of yards, whereupon he turned 
sharp round and rushed into a nullah, a 
tew yards off, too done to fight any more. 
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The animal being out of sight, the man 
cautiously uncurled his legs and dropped 
to the ground, where he stood, green with 
terror and shivering in every limb. 

It appears that the pig had been lying 
up on the left after all, and with a savage 
grunt suddenly came out of a bush at the 
unfortunate chowkidar, who was bending 
down examining the ground. With a yell 
he flung away the rifle and took to his 
heels. He managed to reach the tree, 
but the boar jumped at him and ripped his 
arm as he was clambering up. The next 
instant he was for the time being out 
of danger; but so slender was the sap ing 
that it was bent almost double with the 
man’s weight, and it was most fortunate 
that the boar was too badly hit to jump 
any height. If the tree had broken, the 
chowkidar would probably have been 
killed on the spot by the infuriated beast. 
I bound up his arm with my pocket hand- 
kerchief and then had to search for the 
rifle. I found it under a bush, the muzzle 
choked with dirt, but otherwise unin- 
jured. I promised the chowkidar an 
extra rupee to stay where he was, and, 
after wiping out the rifle and reloading it. 
went down very warily to the nullah. 
There I found the boar almost gone, un- 
able to stand, but struggling to get on 
his legs. I gave him a builet behind the 
shoulder, and with a mighty heave and a 
grunt he roled over dead. A _ grand 
animal, if ever there was one, and game 
to the last. 

The chowkidar quite himself 
now, and volunteered to go back to the 
bungalow and get half a dozen coolies to 
bring the boar back. I gave him there 
and then the extra money I had promised 
him, telling him to be quick, as the sun 
had almost disappeared. He went off in 
the highest spirits, and I verily believe 
that, for another rupee, he would have 
undergone the whole process again, 
though the gash on his arm was an ugly 
one, but luckily not very deep. 

On examining the boar I found my first 
bullet had struck the shoulder blade, 
which it had smashed. The bone had 
stopped the bullet and prevented it pen- 
etrating; the same charge behind the 
shoulder would have made all the differ- 
As it was, it was marvelous that 


was 


ence. 
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he was able to get over the ground at 
such a rate, and to charge on apparently 
three legs. The second bu let caught him 
in the quarters just behind the hip bone 
but had missed the leg. I found that the 
shot I had fired in his face had taken the 
skin and flesh off his forehead, but had 
failed to penetrate his thick skull, though 
one eye was blinded. This goes to show 
that a .450 express bullet with 3 drs. of 
powder is not good enough even for a pig 
if he happens to be a wild one and a boar 
to boot; and could I choose my weapon 
when I expected to meet with wild pig, I 
would carry a double-barrelled .500 ex 
press taking 5 drs. of powder. 

The coolies turned up presently, armed 
with hatchets, and, after admiring the 
boar, proceeded to lift him out of the nul- 
lah. It took five men to do it, and it was 
not work at that. As we were a 
coup’e of miles from the bungalow and it 
was fast getting dark, I decided, in order 
to save time, to chop the carcase up, giv- 


easy 


i1ig a piece to each coolie to carry in. They 
set to work with a will, and five minutes 
more saw us on our way to the bungalow, 
each man carrying a huge chunk of flesh, 
the chowkidar in the centre, the hero of 
the hour, talking nineteen to the dozen, 
and, I regret to add, telling most awful 
lies. His account of the afternoon’s pro 
ceedings was indeed a graphic one. Never 
had he seen such a pig. It was a devil, 
nothing could subdue or kill it. It had 
charged ten times, knocked down the 
sahib, and had then pursued him (the 
chowkidar). It had received at least 
‘twenty bullets, but all in vain. Finally it 
had charged out of a bush where it had 
been sitting waiting for him (the chowki- 
dar). He had fired at it, but it was no 
good. (Rather rich this, considering that 
[ had just taken back the six cartridges I 
had given him, and they were in my pos- 
session at that moment.) On it came, 
knocked him down, and was in the act of 
killing him when, by the favor of God, the 
Sahib arrived and fired two shots, and 
thus drove it off. It had then gone into 
the nullah, and was charging again when 
the Sahib shot it in the act, etc., ad in- 
fnitum. In confirmation of his assertions 
he proudly showed his wounded arm, 


which piece of evidence was conclusive! 
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On reaching the bungalow I had two 
or three chops cut off for my own con- 
sumption, which my servant cooked for 
me, and which, though tough, were very 
acceptable. The rest of the meat was 
devoured by my coolies and the gallant 
chowkidar, regardless of caste—if any 
existed. Unfortunately, I had no time to 
take the tusks out properly, as my leave 
was almost up, and I had to start at day- 
break next morning for the plains. All 
I could do was to hack them out of the 
sku!l with a hatchet. One of the best 
ways of securing them intact is to boil 
the skull till the tusks are loose and can 
be drawn out by the hand; but I had 
nothing to boil the head in, and had to do 
the best I could under the circumstances. 
The tusks, broken away as they were at 
the base, were yet the heaviest for their 
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length I have ever seen. I did not take 
the méasurement of the boar, but he was 
a splendid specimen, and his tusks were 
worthy of him. 

I took a touching farewell of the chow- 
kidar, enjoining him, if he wished his 
arm to get well, to keep it clean—which 
he promised to do; and, with mutual good 
wishes, we parted, both, I think, equally 
well pleased with our day’s sport. 

I went up to Siwari in the following 
year and was cordially greeted by this 
worthy, who showed me his arm with 
great pride. The wound had healed com- 
pletely, and the only visible sign of his 
narrow escape was a long white scar—a 
memento of his hunting experiences, 
which will only disappear when the final 
obsequies of the burning khat shall have 
converted his body into ash. 





HATS OFF TO THE GAME WARDEN! 


Ten to one he is a sportsman himself—treat him with the same courtesy you 
would show any other sportsman afield. He has the hardest job in the State—too 
many ignorant folk are already trying to make it hot for him—don’t you be one. 
He’s working for you and your game—for the State owns the game. Don’t with- 
hold your encouragement and sympathy for him, in his trying and difficult work. 
And don’t be bashful about showing him how you feel about it. One cheerful word 
may roll off a ton of discouragement from this silent partner of yours. 
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AFTER CUT-THROATS IN THE CASCADE 
MOUNTAINS 


aq coucar MCI 


A ROUT -LADEN, 
crystal-clear Sunday” 
Lake ;—a_ snap-shot 


from Matt’s camera 
woud show more 
than this old stub- 


pencil could portray 
in a whole chapter 
about placid waters 
reflecting inverted 
with a 

background holding 

Mt. Webster, Twin 

Peaks, and other 
represcntatives of the world famous snow- 
capped Cascades in Western Washington. 
shots, however, are only skin 





fir - trees, 


Camera 
deep, so it takes a fisherman’s tale to pic- 
the inner attractions of this 
-orthwestern Nimrod’s paradise. 


ture 
N 


far 
“Far 
Northwestern,” if you please, with due 
apology to my friend, Emerson Hough, 
who recently stopped with us in Seattle 
when about half-way to Alaska 
real 


and 


his 
game; 
also to the many other royal good- 


on 
Northwestern trip after big 


felows who are reading something from 
Seaitle and Tacoma in nearly all the great 
literary and sportsmen’s magazines going 
out New York to the four 
corners of the globe; or going forth them- 
selves, instead of reading the adventures 
of others in the field of sporis. 

It was a lively party that bubbled out 
of the smoking-car of the Northern Pa- 
cific train at Snoqualmie station one day 
last fall, and tackled the strenuous climb 
up the twenty-mile trail which terminates 
five miles Sunday Lake. 
“Cap” and Kid; Joe and Jake; Heinie and 
Hooch; George, or “The Trailer’; 
“Bronchitis” 


from Greater 


or so below 


also 
and “Clay-Bank,” the pack 
, I 


grand scenery and good trout in the 
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Cascades; likewise a gentle debate wit! 
hits 


fa perty hi 


prepfel 


BARTOW 


ponies; and lastly, but throughout the 
climb not generally lest, “Span” and 
“Airey,” the dogs, whose nicknames may 


suggest their breeds. If the Kid had only 
snap-shotted us in the act 


of keeping the 
the 


pack horse 


on narrow bridges Ol 
three eight-inch legs, that spanned the 
creeks which crossed the trail, and in 
liauling them back when they touched bot 
tom now and again, instead of grinning 


at our discomfiture from the tops of cedar 
stumps along the 
an ilustration of 


way, I might give you 
difficulties 
caused us to use up eight hours in climb 
camp should have 
brought us through; and with these pic 


the which 


ing to where six 
tures I believe that I could justify some 
of the language which was used by the 
hoys em route—some oi it was certainly 
“sailor talk.” When the 
“Tenderfoot” got acquainted with the 
keautiful devil-clubs in the background of 
our resting-place, where the underground 
cutlet from Sunday Lake finds the surface 
the flint talked 


very close to 


among rocks, he almost 


like an old-timer. ‘“Claybank” was wild 
and “Bronchitis” was a biter,—just one 
of those that will eat up half of your 


leg when you mount him for a ride as 
we used to in the East, by putting your 
foot in the stirrup and swinging on his 
Between the two, with the 
vating effect of the lighter atmosphere in 
the higher altitude, we were so weil occu 
pied that we took little note even of the 
magnificent views that unfolded from time 
to time, but “Matt” took in a fine black 


back. ener 


tail spike buck that tried to pass us on 
the way. 
Evening in camp,—neither pictures nor 


words can touch it, as you and I have 
known it, in the Cascades, the Rockies, 




















“IT WAS A LIVELY PARTY THAT BUBBLED OUT OF THE SMOKING-CAR” 


the Sierras! Sweet repose on fir-bough 
camp stories, with a peacefu’ smoke 
aiter a dinner of fresh venison; and the 
stretching of tired limbs after the strenu- 
ous climbing stunt. Joe tried to make a 


speech of two minutes’ duration to prove 


beds: 


that camping-trip caravans are always, 
like overland railroad trains, behind 


schedule time; but he was buried under a 
blanket so quickly by the crowd that we 
learned why, but since “The 
Trailer” told a good story while sitting on 
Joe’s head it may be just as well, after 
all. Our nerves were in such a silky con- 
dition, as we lay there in the glow of the 
camp-fire, that the wailing cries of a cou- 
gar whose hunting grounds we seemed to 
have entered with our camp seemed more 
like an accompaniment to the melody of 
the woods than an order to vacate on pain 
ci bodily harm for our temerity; but we 
did have a good scare when we noticed 
the absence of the Kid during the early 
evening. Cougars are pretty savage some- 
times, in the mountain fastnesses of the 
Far West, so we organized .a scouting 
party to look for the lost lad and the 
cougar at the same time. We might have 
spared our anxious exertion, as one usu- 


hever 


ally may with a youth, for, fresh from his 
easy climb and full of the vim of his type, 
he had burried to the lake as soon as we 
arrived in camp, and now returned tri- 
umphant by moonlight with a bunch of 
mountain trout for breakfast. 

“Well, I hit the boughs,” said Matt, at 
what seemed an early hour for a land 
where the afterglow sometimes makes it 
possible to read without a light around 
nine o’clock on a summer evening; but 
we all followed suit and soon absolutely 
forgot the good old world with its sports 
and cares, until the sun was shining in 
our eyes next morning. 

Just enough exercise before breakfast, 
just enough inhaling of that rare moun- 
tain air, and then the crisp, sweet, de‘i- 
cate trout! Were they cut-throats, were 
they Black-spotted Mountain Trout, with 
a large capital B to emphasize the argu- 
ment between the professionals at the 
camp breakiast? I don’t know, and I 
don’t care any too much. I got mine, and 
some of Jake’s cakes, too! 

After breakfast a little preliminary 
scrap opened the day’s exercises. Heinie 
had a lambasting coming for burning the 
back out of his coat—he explained that 
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he had rolled off the bed—‘“and then 
some”’—owing to the slanting nature of 
the ground; but this sounded so much like 
the excuse of a tenderfoot that the boys 
at once undertook to initiate him into the 
order Nimrodii. Truth compels the ad- 
mission that several additional coats were 
ladly damaged before the process was 
completed, when, with blood coursing 
freely and spirits high, we broke away 
for the lake to 
try for trout. 
‘Twas a rath- 
er blind trail 
up from our 
camp, as the 


windfalls were 
thick and _ the 
progress slow; 


but morning 
vigor gave us a 
forward impe- 
tus which could 
not be over- 
come nor ham- 
pered much by 
the rarer air of 
this altitude, 
6.000 feet or 
th ereabout, 
above sea level. 
Our first view 
of the lake was 
reward enough 
for all we had 
endured in the 





whole upward 
jaunt. I shall 
never forget it 
—Mt. Webster 


lying over be- 
yond, an im- 
posing peak 
compared with its smaller neighbors, 
though it might cut a sorry figure if com- 
pared with Mt. Ranier. A band of moun- 
tain sheep is credited by Captain Kelley, 
of Snoqualmie, to Mt. Webster, and 
Providence being willing, it will be a 
great satisfaction in some later article to 
report on this sheep question. 

The nearest thing like a boat on Sun- 
day Lake was a raft; as Jake put it, “A 
bum old raft,’ which we proceeded to 
utilize as a basis of operations, trying all 





“AND SOME OF JAKE'S CAKES, TOO” the 
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manner of bait without until 
Matt threw out a Royal Coachman, and 
joe cast forth a “Jock Scott-and-Jungle- 
cock-wing combination. Gee-whiz! It 
seemed as if lightning had struck our 
duck-pond. Two cut-threats rose with a 
rush from the school that had been study- 
ing our hooks, striking almost simulta 
neously, and, followed 
throng of hungry comrades, swept out to 
the full length 
of their respec 
tive lines, draw- 


success 


by an inquisitive 





ing true fisher 
man’s music 
from the hum- 
ming reels. 
They cracked 
Maitt’s pretty 
5!2-ounce rod, 
and severely 
strained Joe’s 
6 before they 
were under con- 
trol sufficiently 
to head them 
hack toward the 
raft, where they 
sulked a_ spell 
in preparation 
for another 
rush. 

Up to the 





surface again, 
and out with a 
‘pring like a 


Chinook salmon 
in Puget Sound, 
then down and 
sulking till they 
seemed glued to 
bottom, — 

thus it went 
Lack and forth until it seemed as if the 
gamy little fellows would win out, and 
half of us got so deep into the sport of 
the conquest that we would have patted 
the winners on the back, whether men or 
fishes, but skill won out and the sport was 
on for us all. Adjusting our bait to the 
taste of our patrons, we put in our time 
till 5 o'clock, when our creel, which was 
made by a Snoqualmie Indian, almost the 
last of his tribe, and holding thirty 
pounds (the creel, not the Indian), was 
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full and running over. This being as 
many as we could eat before they would 
spoil, we ceased fishing for the day and 
rrepared for the descent to camp 

Down the blind trail, over the wind 
falls, ‘round the devils’-clubs and over the 
granite rocks we bowled toward camp, 
and rounded up at the jolly camp-fire for 
«ncther royal dinner, followed with a 
good outdoor smoker such as you all have 
had on similar occasions. Our cougar was 
st:ll in evidence, and as the dogs were in 
for an exciting time we all grabbed our 
rifles and gave chase far into the brilliant 
moonlit night. Matt caught first sight cf 
his highness, scratching up a leaning 
cedar, and hit his mark, so that Sir Cou 
gar came to bay and was soon taken off 
the tree to wage an unequal fight with 
death and the ambitious dogs, which he 
scattered out among the underbrush like 
toy balls in the hands of an artist of the 
vaudeville stage. Of course the skin, 
which was a large tawny beauty, went to 
Matt, who drew first blood, though dear 
eld Joe (whose death was recorded in a 
recent issue of Seattle’s greatest daily, 
the P. I.), fired the fatal shot so far as 
we were able to determine in the excite- 
ment of the final rush. God rest his 
bones; a braver, truer sportsman and 
more genial home companion never lived 
to lend his part toward the brighter side 
of earthly life. 

The early morning sun shouldered up 
over the mountains, and found a nervy 
bunch of sportsmen ready for Jake’s 
cakes and the luscious speckled beauties 
of yesterday’s trip. How the sun can 
look over mountains so early in the day 
was always half a miracle to me; but 
there it was, and no philosophy was 
needed, and no geometry required to 
prove the axiom. 

In the absence of incentive to fill the 
larder, and inspired with an excited in- 
terest in our grand surroundings, we 
voted to botanize a little and prospect a 
bit this day around Sunday Lake. The 
lake nestles under the lee of Mt. Web- 
ster and Twin Peaks; its waters are gla- 
cial, clear, and in some places forty feet 
deep. One can see trout at any time of 
day in schools, fanning the water calmly 
with their fins, and looking for some- 


in the Cascade Mountains 
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“TOOK IN A FINE BLACKTAIL BUCK’ 


thing to get frightened at, or to feed upon, 
as the case may be. They bite best from 
one to five in the afternoon, and are the 
gamiest and most hard to lure with or- 
dinary bait of any I have known, East 
or West. Their flesh is firm and de- 
licious. 

There are no other fish in the lake. Game 
is abundant; grouse, pheasant, and moun- 
tain quail are plentiful. After a week of 
alternate fishing, cruising, and hunting, 
we packed our grouchy ponies and made 
a quick return down the trail to Snoqual- 
mie station, and took the train down the 
mountains to Seattle, the Aladdin-like city 
of Puget Sound. 
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THE CARE OF THE MOTORBOAT 


PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR CONVERTING THE OPEN LAUNCH INTO 
A HUNTING CABIN CRUISER, WITH A WHOLE LOT ABOUT FURNISHINGS 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN CHADWICK 


PART II. 
CABIN AND INTERIOR FURNISHINGS. 


AR’N’ oakum, 


you can’t 
keep a good 
man down! 
as the whale 
said when 


he threw 
up Jonah. 
Neither can 
you hold 
back, dis- 
suace or for- 
cib!lv detain 
any motor 
bent 
on — a 


wy 
f 


RRR YG SE Ta 


boatist 


cruiser out 
of his erst- 
wh le open 
launch. He must get it out of lis sys- 
tem or perish. A few drenchings out of 
a rather damp sky when the owner of an 
open launch is compelled to try to stow a 
body like a beer-keg under a 3-inch wash- 
board; a few among the 
whitecaps, wien quite wet 
lake come swirling in weather 
bow ;—and the victim is cured and guar- 
anteed to stay sane. All he can say is, 
“Let me to it! Leave me at it! Just hand 





sousings out 
pailfuls of 
over the 


me that saw and give me elbowroom, 
please !” 
It is really wonderful how much can 


be done with even a 
Loat-builders are wantonly 


23-foot launch. Most 
generous with 


their available space. They put a whole 
lot of nothing under the bow deck and 


some more under the stern; a little dinky 
gasolene tank under the middle thwart, 
another thwart for’d (principally because 





something 


has to go there), seats along 
each side, and a seat aft for the “en- 
gineer.” That’s all they manage to get 
25 feet of boat, and all she is good 
for is to take your best girl out in on a 
unny afternoon, or to go out moonlight 
nights with a guitar and a mandolin and 
sing sentimental songs like, “Peekin’ t’roo 
de Knot-hole in me Fadder’s Wooden 
Leg,” or some such matter. 

People seem to think that you shouldn't 


“ae 
out of 


have a cabin on a boat unless you can 
stand up in it. It isn’t so. I’ve seen the 
time in a thunderstorm in an open boat 


when I would have been glad to have had 
crawl into, let alone a 
You want shelter and 
you want it cosy, so you can sleep in it 
if you wish to cruise for a few days. It 
is no privation not to be able to stand up 
in it, as your living room on a small boat 
is the open cockpit. You go into the 
cabin to sleep or get in out of the moist, 
shake up a light meal on a 
cil stove for’d under the bow deck. 
rest of the time you are taking it 
r fishing—out in the 


stove-pipe to 


standing cabin. 


01, maybe, 
smal’ 
But the 
casy, or steering her, 0 
cock pit. 

Wherefore, do not make the cabin a 
monstrosity for the sake of height. You 
5 feet 8 inches to stand up- 
cabin on a 25-foot boat 
wil make a first-cousin to Noah’s ark 
cut of her, and it will spoil her looks if 
the crown of the roof goes over 4 feet 6 
inches from the floor. But, in good pro- 
portions the boat simply looks like a min 
iature cruiser and is a cute little 
trick in spite of her infinitesimal size. 

The eas'est way to put on a cabin is to 
follow the lines of the cockpit coaming 
already on the boat. This usually runs 
about three to six inches clear above the 


need at least 
right, but such a 


power 


oe ees 
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deck and will stand a single ten inch 
hickory or ash plank on top of it. Don't 
attempt to bend this in place. Get out 
nine neat oak risers of 7%-inch dressed 
stock, 2% inches wide by 18 inches long, 
and screw them to the inside of the coam- 
ing, first bevelling the latter with a plane 
so that its top edge slants down outwards 
all around. The uprights will later have 
to be notched to receive the ends of the 
roof carlins. The ash plank should not 
be over half an inch thick,—they will dress 
it down at the mill for you,—and should 
he bevelled on the bottom edge to fit the 
coaming before bending. The plank it- 
self must be sawed to match the shear of 
the coaming. Take a light batten and run 
it around the tops of your uprights, tying 
in with marline and adjusting until you 
get a pretty profile to the eave of the 
cabin roof. It will be found that this line 
looks best about parallel to the waterline 
or sloping a couple of inches up at the 
after end. Lay the heights out on the 
plank, 2s taken on the uprights from the 
hatten down to the coaming top. If you 
have not enough to get a good curve with 
the spiling batten, put up a few extra 
sticks temporarily, thus getting the dis- 
tance from your eave batten down to the 
coaming top and transferring to the plank. 
When all is done you will have a sym- 
metrical curve shading off each way from 
the center of the p'ank from two inches 
above the bottom edge in the middle to 
nothing at the ends. Rip this line with 
the saw and bevel to fit the coaming, and 
you are ready to bend. The plank may 
have to be steamed, especially if there is 
much shear to the cockpit coaming. Bend 
with the straight edge of the plank down, 
and around a set of chocks laid out as in 
the illustration around the circle of the 
coaming chalked on a_ level floor. 
Two men and a boy can persuade the 
plank around these chocks, and, once in 
place, hold her with diagonal and cross 
Lraces with sma!'l outside cleats on them. 
These take the outward thrust of the 
plank, while a light nail driven down into 
the edge of the plank will keep it from 
getting away. Don’t attempt to hold the 
piank in place with nails driven into the 
edge of the plank alone or they will surely 
rip out and ruin the plank. Better also tie 
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the business ends of the plank with a rope, 
passing clear around both ends, as there is 
ferty mule-power stored in that beni 
plank, and she will spread the whole fam- 
ily over a ten-acre lot if she once gets 
away from the braces. This done you 
can transfer it to the coaming and screw 
fast to all the uprights, taking off one 
brace at a time and beginning with the 
ior’d uprights. Run in some white lead 
putty all around the bevel before setting 
on the cabin sides, and have a couple of 
carpenter’s adjustable clamps handy to 
draw it down snug at each upright before 
ccrewing fast. 

The plank will come about eighteen feet 
long, and as eight feet nine inches is about 
right for total length of a hunting cabin 
for a 24-foot boat over all, you will need 
about two feet added to each end of it on 
the sides. This joint ought to come in 
the center of an upright butfing the plank 
and the addition on it. Clean and varnish 
ihe plank before the weather gets at it and 
you are then ready for the roof. On a 
boat of this size, about four feet six inches 
clear across the coaming inside is all the 
room you will have if the craft is at all 
speedy. Therefore, a six-inch crown to 
the roof carlins will be plenty. You need 
one every two feet, or five in all, and the 
best way to get them is to have the mill 
saw them out for you from a 1% x I2- 
inch white oak plank. The lower faces 
should be planed and an ornamental bead 
put on with a beading plane. The carlin 
ends are tenoned to fit the mortise in your 
uprights and are snapped into p’ace, se- 
curing with a brass pin passing through 
mortise and tenon. The best roof is half- 
inch yellow pine tongue-and groove 
wainscoting, about four inches wide, with 
a false bead in the center of each strip. 
Begin with the middle plank, working 
each way to the outside, and leave consid 
erable overlap on the last carlin astern, 
as there is considerable trim and door 
fiiting to go there. Trim the job care 
fully with a saw and you are then ready 
for the roof canvas. This is 10-ounce 
duck, which should be sewed on the ma- 
chine before tacking down. Do not at- 
tempt to tack the seams to the deck in- 
stead of sewing. It will surely shrink in 
bows between the tacks if you do. Use 
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HOW TO BEND THE CABIN SIDE PLANK 


four-ounce copper tacks and ‘ap the can- 
vas three-quarters of an inch over onto 
the sides of the cabin a‘l around, driving 
the tacks into the edges of the ceiling 
planks. The copper tacks have a provok- 
ing way of turning and curling over un- 
der the canvas if they do not happen to 


start in just right. It will save time, 
tacks and troubles with the recording 


angel to keep a bradaw] handy, slung to 
your wrist, and start each tack with a pre- 
liminary jab of the bradawl. sure 
and tack the aft end of the roof canvas 
over the ends of the ceiling p'ank, even 
though you know very well that you are 
ceing to take it up later. When that roof 
paint goes on, the canvas will shrink 
faster and farther than Hiram’s sheenie 
shirt, and woe unto you if the aft end of 
it is free! 


Be 


“Nor all your piety nor wit 
Can lure it back to gain 
A single inch of IT!” 


The canvas will need three coats of 
paint. Don’t paint it sky blue——it won't 
match the brand overhead; nor sea-green, 
for there’s some of that also in a pail 
over the side. And don’t try contrasty 
effects in hot-time-in-the-old-town reds, 
or passionate purples. The Sea don’t like 
it and won’t stand for it. There are 
plenty of other colors, so I leave it to you. 

Cover the lap of the canvas with a trim 





Field and Stream 


the eave of the cabin. Have this beading 
good and thick, and not flat, so that the 
run-off from your roof wi!l drip out on 
the washboards and not run down the 
cabin sides and streak them. It should 
aiso be puttied and varnished as soon as 
cn, for the way that even galvanized nails 
have of staining oak in the weather is 
really marvelous. 

To close in the aft end of the cabin, let 
in a fill of 7%-inch oak about 6 inches 
wide under the washboards so as to bring 
down the line of the sides plumb to the 
floor of the boat. A 20-inch door is wide 
cnough, so that two 16-inch panels, of 
4-inch frames and 8-inch panel, will an- 
swer for sides with a jamb of 2%-inch x 
7e-inch double-round, running up each 
side from floor to carlin for the doorway. 
You can make up the side and door panels 
yourself, with dowelled or mortised oak 
frames and panel boards 
back, or, better, have a door-and-sash 
mill run them out for you. After screw- 
ing the side panels to carlin and floor, end 
dowelling them into the fillers under the 
washboards, you are ready for the door 
sill and eave trim of the after end of the 
cabin. The trim should be a piece of 
heavy OG moulding, bent and screwed to 
the side pane!s and to a filler on the car 
iin at the door. It should lie flat under 
the ceiling planks. These can now be cut 
cff short enough to stop back of the turn 
cf the OG, sufficiently to permit a quarter- 
round beading to be let in. Pull up the 
canvas and nail the ceiling boards to the 
OG trim, then tack the canvas over the 
ends of the ceiling boards, cover with the 
beading and finish with plane, sandpaper 
and varnish. 

You will note that there is no cabin 
hatch. I can’t see the use of such an ex- 
pensive thing, unless you have a high, 
self-bailing cockpit and a companion !ad- 
der, as on a sail sloop. But, in a small 
motor boat with cockpit, and cabin floor, 
practically the same thing, the reason for 
the companion-way hatch vanishes. Bet- 
ter put on a low skylight from which you 
can get light and ventilation. A door- 
sil about three inches high will be needed, 
however, to have the door swing free, 
and this should next be put on in 3-inch 


screwed to 


of 1%-inch oak half round, beading along by 1'%-inch oak, mortised into the door- 
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jambs. The doors are then swung with 
concealed hinges, a bo't on one door top 
and bottom, and an ins‘de lock with key- 
hole; an Act for the Discouragement of 
River-Pirates, so to speak. With such a 
cabin you can cruise over night at plea 
sure, and, when thunderstorms fret the 
landscape, you will net be out in the wet 
lecking for that dear o!d lady with a 
small fortune and no life-preserver. 

rhe first thing in the way of furnish- 
ings will be port lights. Don’t be in- 
veigled into building them in in_ her- 
meticaily sealed glass, or the cabin will 
Le about the same temperature as a hen- 
incubator, which is 103 or thereabouts. 
You can get five-inch portholes of plain 
boat sup 
ply house on Park place, New York. They 
cost about five dollars each in polished 


g 
brass for $2 apiece at any motor 


brass, but will quickly get rusty and green 
unless you keep after them continuously. 
Somehow, polishing portholes lying flat 
on the cabin roof with the blood rushing 
to one’s head doesn’t compare with the 
peaceful joys of camping out beside a 
brass chock or cleat with your putz box 
and po ishing rags. Don't get the port 
holes too big, or your boat will look like 
a battery of sea-serpent’s eyes, and don’t 
think of making them ycurself. Some of 
the most fearful things seen on the sea 
are the home-made portholes now and then 
encountered on moicr boats. 

For a cabin nine feet long, five per 
hcles are plenty—two on each side and 
one amidships for’d.. There are two ways 
to put them on,—either cut neat round 
holes with carefully reunded edges (if 
you can do it I'll give you a ship’s bis- 
cuit), and screw the porthcle flange on 
ihe inside; or else cut a rcund ho’e with 
a compass saw and cut in notches for the 
hinge and screw fas‘ener, putting the 
perthole plate on outside. If you elect 
the latter be careful about cutting notches 
tco freely, as there is little to spare for 
the flange to cover the corners of the 
hinge notch especially. Each porthole 
needs a little ball-fringe curtain. While 
a certain amount of individual taste is 
permissibe about a yacht, there is no 
place where form and precedents in things 
nautical count for so much. Every ob- 
ject of utility aboard a yacht must go in 


2 


just such a place, and will look queer if 
an inch out of it. Ball fringes on yacht 
curtains seem to be one of these nautical 
fetishes in small things, so by all means 
let’s have ’em, even. if the curtain be 
smaller than a pocket handkerchief! As 
a matter of fact two green silk porthole 
curtains are just about the size of a small 
pocket handkerchief, but they are a ne- 
cessity fer a’ that. Run them in pairs on 
light brass rods with square hooks and 
knobs at the rod ends. Some yachts have 
single porthole curtains, but they look bet 
ter and are less in the way of the port 
ight if divided. 

Having a nine-foot cabin, what shall 
we do with the interior? The unthinking 
wll at once run a wood seat along eacl 
side and put cushions thereon,—but not 
you. Consider your feet, how they grow. 
is there any reason why they should be 
permitted to occupy the precious cabin 
spece during your slumbers? Shove ‘em 
up under the bow deck. In other words 
run the berth under the forward deck at 
last two feet. As the total ‘ength of the 
herth will be about six feet eight inches, 
the end of it will come only four feet 
eight inches into the cabin, ‘eaving a 
clear space in front of four feet. This 
recom is more valuable than it looks. For 
instance, you can use twenty inches on 
each side to put in low cabinets about two 
icet high, with paneled sides and hinged, 
polished tops. In one is the yacht toilet, 
and the other carries a yacht basin under 
the hinged top, while the gal’ey stove and 
“kittles” are kept in the lower pari. The 
wall space behind is available for a mir 
ror, a shaving case or what-not. You 
still have two feet four inches left of 
cicar floor space near the door, and I 
con’t know of any better use to put it to 
than to locate there a couple of comfort 
able folding campchairs with side arms; 
shallow ‘lockers, built in here under the 
cozeming, will give you a flush wall sur 
face. 

As to the all-important matter of 
berths, the writer has investigated and 
tried a rich selection of patent devices, 
from folding mattresses to pipe berths. It 
is hard to beat, for comfort or cheapness, 
a permanent berth built right into the 
boat with a heavy canvas bottom. It may 
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25-FOOT HL 


also be a good scheme to plant a colony 
of bed-springs under the canvas to make 
it bulge upward, instead of stretching it 
taut, but an ordinary exce!sior mattress 
with cotton top is cheaper and don’t need 
any springs under the canvas bottom. You 
can get the 24-inch mattress for $2.50 
single-faced, or double with cotton on 
each face so as to be reversible, for about 
$4; or all wool felt in green cloth for 


$2.75. Get the “wimmin folks” to put a 
cover of green velveteen on the mat- 
tress,—or turkey red if you like that 


better—and put in the buttons yourself 
with an upholstering needle. 

Now as to the building of the berths. 
You really don’t need but 23-inch width 
for a comfortable berth and you will find 
that the boat fines away for’d so that 
there will be less than eighteen inches 
where your pedal ends come. It’s more 
than enough however,—your feet aren’t 
your shoulders,—and the 24-inch mattress 
will go in that berth as nice as a cotton 
hat, as it will be just about right at the 
23-inch ends and will easily thicken up 
to fit in the 18-inch end without any per- 
suasion at all. This disposition of berths 
will give you a foot and a half of run- 
way between the berths,—plenty —‘‘thou- 
sandths!” as my mechanical friends would 
say. To make the berths, get out a plank 
of %-inch red oak eight inches wide, nail 
on a trim %-inch x 2™%-inch round edge 
oak moulding, projecting an inch above 
the top of the board, and also a bottom 
trim of 3 x %-inch beaded or coved 
oak. Mitre and join to make the 
aft corner of the berth, and trim to fit 








JINTING-CABIN CRUISER 


snug against the skin of the ship in behind 
a rib. Make two of these berth sides and 
ends, and screw them in place to cleats 
in the floor, running the sides parallel to 
the centerline of the ship and 
about eighteen inches between them. The 
iront ends under the bow deck can be 
closed in with any old pieces of board. 
Now run in a strip of 7-inch x 14-inch 
red oak along the ribs inside the berth, 
and it is ready for the canvas bottom. 
Tack this on with double folded hem and 
20-ounce galvanized tacks spaced not over 
three inches. Varnish the sides and ends 
and you are ready for the cushions. It 
takes a very comfortab'e berth, and if 
you elect to have the galley and toilet 
cabinets you can dispense with the berth 
ends and run the sides into the cabinets. 
As they project about a foot above the 
berth they make a good corner for the 
pillow, or, maybe, for that sofa-cushion 
that your best girl has contributed to “the 
boat.” 

For larger boats, running from 30 to 40 
feet, the amount of room usually wasted 
by the average builder is astonishing. 
Arrangements that would be obvious to 
the intelligence of a frog are sacrificed to 
niake a little foolish alleyway or to box 
in the “stateroom”; they hide the engine 
in some cubby-hole where only an eel 
can work at it, and put the toilet most 
anywhere but up in the bow where it be- 
lungs. Yet out of a 35-foot boat with ex- 
tension trunk cabin you can get the fol- 
lowing “improvements”: From for’d aft, 


leaving 


—anchor locker, 4 ft. 6 in.; toilet, with 
skylights and two portholes, 4 ft.; galley, 
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3 ft.; stateroom, with berth on each side 
and four 3-inch portho!es, 6 it. 8 in.; 
main cabin, with 20-inch seat on each 
side and engine in center, and six 12-inch 
steamer portholes or windows, 6 ft. 10 
in; cockpit 6 ft. 6 in.; stern deck with 
gaso'ine tank under it 3 ft. 2 in. 
Such a boat will be a real hotel for 
four riotous young men off for a week’s 
cruise. Sleep the long and thin on the 
main cabin seats, and the short and fat in 
the stateroom, feed ’em fried eels once a 
day, and they will take that thirty-footer 
up over the top of the North Pole and 
back. 

Suppose you have a beat that is all cut 
up aft and has a b’g, empty n’ne foot 
cabin, as hot as a steam boiler, with a 
long row of peek-hole port lights on cach 
side. And not only that, buwt—she has 
wooden seats with bu let-proof cushions 
on them, which are only a little softer 
than a moss-grown boulder. The thing 
has more berth-room than she really 
needs; it’s too hot to stay in there except 
some time after midnight; and the engine 
is boxed off from the main cabin with 
the laudable intention of keeping it from 
toasting out the rest of the boat. Is she 
beyond redemption to let a little coolth 
and some elbowroom into her? Not ex- 
actly. The engine will not get the boat 
hot if you put on a skylight over it, and 
I rov:de good portholes, The room around 
it is worth going after. To the woods 
with the adamant seats and the engine- 
room rabbit-hutch. Set off six feet six 
inches from your forward cabin partition 
and put in a coup’e of panels, making a 
stateroom of this space with a 20-inch 
door. See that this room gets two port 
holes on a side, and build in permanent 
berths on each side with clothes drawers 
under them. You have left a large main 
saloon aft, with the engine in the m ddle 
ef it, and can run hard or soft seats along 
the sides as you prefer. If to change the 
portholes here to larger size wou!d spoil 
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the exterior appearance of the craft, you 
can have recourse to a large skylight over 
the engine, or, if you want to spend a 
little money, bring in the cabin sides for 
this part, leaving washboards and an 8- 
inch deck runway along each side. This 
gives a chance to put in ‘arge steamer 
jortholes or rectangular yacht windows 
with curved tops in the main saloon; and 
adds to the appearance of the boat by 
breaking up the dull, heavy effect of a long 
row of small portholes. With either 
scheme the living-room will not get very 
hot from the engine, and there is now 
plenty of lounging rcom with a state- 
room apart from the liv ng-room of the 
cruiser. 

With a beat of th: 


generally higher than the main floor, so 


size the cockpit is 


as to be above the water-line, and self- 

bailing. For this reason a small roof 

latch is generally necessary, though, if 

there is not too great difference between 

the two floors it can be dispensed with, 
in the smaller boats. 

For interior furnishings of the main 
saloon you want ball-fringe curtains on 
brass poles, in pairs, at each large port- 
hole or window, and one in the stateroom 
coor. <A nine-feot runner rug in the 
stateroom, extending out as far as the 
engine in the main saloon, will also add 
ie cosiness and comfort. Che best floor 
for the main sa‘oon is plain green 12-0z. 
duck canvas, tape bordered. Both car 
pets should be easily taken up, as they 
will occasiona ly get “some” damp, ‘and 
need a sun bath, or else the boat will get 
damp and mouldy. Two brass yacht lamps 
y swinging gimbals with smoke-guards 
overhead should be screwed to the aft 
panels of the cabin. A chronometer and 
an aneroid put on the cerresponding pan- 
els at the for’d end of the cabin lend a 
nautical air to the cabin which ought to 
make a pickled herring out of the green- 
est tyro on his very first trip! 

Next instalment: “Yacht Plumbing.” 


mntinued ) 
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Two Hunters 
BY JOSEPH HASPOKA 
(Told by a young Nimrod twelve years vid) 
i oy WERE DOWN in the heart of 


the Siskiyou Mountains in Southern 

Oregon, in a deep cafion whose walls 
of gray rock shut out the sunlight except 
at mid-day. 

Straight, bare walls of irregular masonry 
they seem, towering up to the “serene b‘ue of 
the untroubled sky”; how the pine and cedar 
trees grow in such a place is one of Nature’s 
mysteries. At the bottom of the cafion rip- 
ples and sings a crystal mountain stream 
where fish leap and dart at their prey, the 
foolish insects lured by the water’s gleam. 

Half way up the cafion crouches a man 
dressed in gray. His raiment blends so well 
with his surroundings that you would have 
tc stumble upon him, almost, before you 
wou!d notice him at all. Across his lap 
rests a rifle, and his restless eyes, that seem 
to see every living thing, are fixed on a trail 
leading down to the river from the shadows 
of the thick timber and brush. The man 
might be made of the gray rock, he seems 
as immovable. Lizards crawl over him; 
mosquitoes, with the sting of a wasp, swarm 
about him; a small snake slowly wriggles by, 
yet scarcely a muscle moves. 

The sun is going down beyond the moun- 
tain tops, and the early shadows are coming. 

Suddenly a blue jay comes sco!ding and 
screaming across the cafion; a smaller bird 
flits out of the bush and flies away with the 
blue jay’s message. Now the watcher is 
alert. He knows that the blue jay is the for- 
est guard, and sounds that shrill cry only 
when danger is ahead. The right hand of 


the hunter in gray closes over the grip of 
his rifle with a firmer hold, his forefinger 
steals around the trigger. Then, in the 
deepening shadow on the other side appears 
another hunter, dressed in tan, cautiously 
making his way to a large fallen tree. He, 
too, is intent upon something; he rests on 
the prostrate trunk and remains perfectly 
stil. A chipmunk runs along a branch of 
the tree, but that does not interest the hun- 
ter in tan; neither does the chattering of 
the jay nor the drumming of a woodpecker 
on a dry tree a little distance away. 

But he has been sighted by the hunter in 
gray, whose eyes grow sterner, while he 
moves slightly as if to raise his rifle to his 
shoulder. He seems to change his mind, 
however, and in a moment is motionless 
again. 

Half an hour has passed and the hunter 
in gray sees that the hunter in tan is grow- 
ing restless. A small stone rolls down the 
cafion, making a loud, rattling noise, and 
the chipmunk scurries away to his hiding 
place. The blue jay listens; from the shad- 
ows a large, four-spiked buck steps out on 
the trail and stands as still as if he, too, 
might have been carved out of the cafion’s 
rock. The hunter in gray can see the deer’s 
nostrils dilating, and his ears moving back- 
ward and forward; the splendid animal 
scents danger but cannot locate it, as he 
stands somewhat to windward. He is 
thirsty and is looking for water, so he takes 
a few more steps out into the open. Then 
he is followed by another spiked buck, two 
does, and a beautiful little fawn. The hunter 
in tan, across the cafion, is still as death, 
watching. The hunter in gray slowly raises 
his rifle and presses it firmly to his shoulder. 
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He closes the left eye, and the right one 
narrows to a slit. 

Loving!y he cuddles the stock of his rifle 
against his cheek. Slowly the weapon is 
raised; he is taking aim. At the big buck? 
No! At the other hunter over there in the 
tan-colored suit! The rifle is held as steady 
as if in a vise for an instant, then two heavy 
reports ring out—reports that go echoing 
down the cafion and die away in the dis- 
tance. From the hunter in tan comes a 
shriek of agony—a cry that startles every 
living thing within hearing. He makes a 
wild leap and lands forty feet below, clutch- 
ing at the ground with his nails, then gives 
a few gasps and all is over. 

Ihe second shot, which was aimed at the 
largest of the bucks, took effect, but the ani- 
mal was game to the last. He rallied all his 
strength to keep on his legs, staggered for- 
ward a few steps, then crashed to the ground 
is if an axe. His companions 
stood still for a while, dazed and wondering 
what had happened, all but the little fawn 
which had gambolled around as an innocent 
baby might do in the of death. 
But taking fright they disappeared in the 
darkness of the woods. 

For an instant the rifle was raised again, 
but it was lowered, though the second buck 
could easily have been secured. The hunter 
does not want than his share. He 
makes his way over the cafion to the vic- 
tims of his rifle, bleeds the fallen buck and 
hangs it up on a tree; then without a thrill 
of compunction looks at the outstretched 
figure of his enemy, chuckling: 

“Shore, a dead-center shot!” 

The hunter in tan is a panther measuring 
seven and a half feet. 

“That big, cowardly cat’ll never kill another 
fawn, by heck!” 


struck by 


presence 


more 


Game Protection 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

It must be gratifying to all true sports- 
men to note the progress fish and game pro- 
tection is making now in the Southern States. 
Much of this progress is due to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. I. Wallace, Jr., of Alabama. 

Without any desire to be impertinent, I 
yet wish to enter a protest against that part 
ef Mr. Wallace’s address and recommenda- 
ton wherein he advocates the use of a por- 
the money derived from hunters’ 
licenses for the construction and operation 
of fish-cultural stations. Mr. Wallace is 
quoted as follows: 


tion of 


“The State of Georgia, under the Alabama 


~ 
system, would collect not less than $50,000 
annually; and the department of game and 
fish could be conducted at an expenditure of 
not exceeding $10,0co per year. The surp!us 
should be expended in the importation of 
foreign game birds, such as pheasants and 
Hungarian quails, and in the construction 
and operation of fish-cultural stations.” 

To this latter recommendation, I wish to 
say that it would be wrong and unjust to 
tax the gun sportsman for the benefit of the 
fisherman. Every Gulf State, every State 
bordering on the Great Lakes and on tide- 
water has commercial fishing industries that 
in most cases pay nothing whatever for farm- 
ing the waters of the State for their own 
profit, reaping where they have not sown, 
which, if justly and properly licensed and 
taxed, would give the department of fish 
and game amp'e funds to establish and op 
erate fish-cultural stations. 

How can a State conserve the game and 
properly pay gamekeepers and game wardens 
on an expenditure of $10,000 per annum? 
The commissioner or other chief officer gets 
from $2,000 to $5,000 salary per annum, ex- 
penses about half that sum, office rent, clerk 
hire, stationery and postage about $3,000, 
leaving a possible balance of from $2,0co to 
$4,000 to pay the salaries and expenses of the 
deputy game wardens, who do the real work 
of enforcing the law and protecting the game 

That has been the trouble with the 
forcement of the game laws in nearly every 
State. A few fellows at the top sit in their 
offices and dictate letters and make “heap 
big talk” to the papers, getting most of the 


en- 


money appropriated for the protection of 
fish and game, and the fie'd army getting 
scraps, 

A better plan for all States having. a 


hunters’ license law, producing more than 
sufficient to properly pay a competent corps 
of field wardens, would be to use the surplus 
to buy up large tracts of cheap or waste 
lands for game-breeding farms and refuges, 
and employ men to breed such game and 
birds as seem desirable; and above all, to en- 
deavor to increase and protect our native 
game birds, by providing food and shelter in 
abundance to carry Bob White through the 
Winter. This could be done by breaking 


ground near to good natural cover and 
sowing it to sorghum, peas, millet, Kaffir 
corn, buckwheat, hemp, etc., and allowing 
all to stand and grow up in a tangle. ‘This 


should be done all over the State, every plan- 
tation owner in the South should be enlisted 

n the cause, and the surplus money given to 
the men who provide food, shelter and pro- 
tection for the birds. If that is done, the 
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quail crop of the Southern States will, in a 
few years, be limited only by the food supp!y. 
Let the fish men, who fish for sport, de- 
vise a revenue-producing law for their own 
benefit by getting money from the men who 
fish either for profit or sport. A “sponger” 
has no right to pose as a sportsman. 
Dayton, Ohio. B. F. Serrner. 





Fisherman’s Paradise Burns 

The large hotel and one of the bungaiows 
at Fisherman’s Paradise, on the west shore 
of Grass Lake, Bellaire, Mich., were recently 
destroyed by fire. 

The main building was erected early this 
spring for the accommodation of the many 
resorters who visit Fisherman’s Paradisé 
during the summer months, by Mr. Miley, 
who purchased the place of E. L. Biledeau, at 
a cost of over $1,200, and in view of the fact 
that he carried no insurance the loss falls 
heavily upon him. All tke personal prop- 
erty of the hotel keeper, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
was in the building as were those of his wife 
and daughters, who escaped with only the 
clothes that they had on wher the fire oc- 
curred. The loss to Mr. Smith will amount 
to considerably over $2,500 on his personal 
property. 

The chances are that this popu'ar resort 
will be rebuilt before the resort season opens 
next summer. 

Mr. Smith would like to have those of 
his patrons who see this, write him, as the 
register was destroyed, as well as all cor- 
respondence. 





A Fight With a She Bear 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I’ll give you a little more detail in regard 
to that bear hunt I wrote you about. Two 
gentlemen, Messrs. Eaton and Hutchins from 
Boston, came in to spend a couple of weeks 
with me during bear hunting time. I had 
traps strung out from Harrington Lake away 
across to Ripogenus and Caribou Lakes. We 
went around the tract to examine the traps. 
| think my friends from Boston had all the 
exercise they wanted and some sport be- 
sides. I had caught two bears the first week 
and as I had some traps around the head of 
Itarrington Lake, we went there first. 

One morning early, all three of us paddled 
up the lake and on landing we walked about 
three-quarters of a mile and came to a slide 
at the foot of which was a bog filled with al- 
ders. As we neared the bog, I heard a splash 
and “hoosh!” “hoosh!” “hoosh!” and about 
that time out came an old she bear, followed 





by two cubs. The bear showed fight and made 
straight for us. She succeeded in reaching 
the seat of Mr. Hutchin’s trousers just as he 
was getting over a log. She then turned 
her attention to me and a dog that I had on 
a leash. Well, I had just gotten my Mauser 
pistol (the only fire-arm in the party) out of 
the holster and put together when she got 
near me and I let her have it right in the 
mouth, which was wide open, and_ she 
tumb'ed right there. The cubs had crawled 
clean to the top of a big fir, impossible to 
climb, and as we had no axes along, I shot 
them through the head. We got six bears 
during that stay and three others got 
away. As you are aware there is no pro- 
tection given to bears within this State, but 
a bounty of five dollars a head is paid for 
killing them. There are still some bears 
left, as I see by signs around here. 
Yours truly, 
Rec. C. THoMAs. 
Ripogenus Lake, Me. 





Hunting vs. Photographing Game 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

In the October number of FIELD AND 
STREAM appears an article entitled “Hunt- 
ing in the ’60o’s.” I read this article over 
several times in order not to miss one word 
of it, so good it seemed to me. It is too bad 
that in this age of the modern shot gun and 
high power rifle, we cannot convert more of 
our sportsmen to this veteran’s way of 
thinking and doing. 

And instead of the wanton destruction of 
wild life now in full blast throughout this 
land, a policy of real conservation is neces- 
sary, if you do not Want to live to see the day 
when you will have to look into the mu- 
seums for specimens of the once plentiful 
American game. 

How sad to go out into our great forests 
and plains and everywhere hear the report 
of lethal weapons bent on destruction, and 
not one hand raised in defense of man’s 
creat friend, our birds. 

When I first came to this country in 1900, 
I expected to see all the birds that I knew 
were natives of the North American conti- 
nent. But in the books of natural history 
alone do these remain. Most are practically 
extinct. In China, where for thousands of 
years the pheasant roamed all over the land, 
China, the home of most of the duck family, 
where modern weapons are unknown, you 
can see everywhere beautiful pheasants roam- 
ing at large. The Chinese Government has 


enacted very wise laws for their protection 
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and conservation. All foreigners are for- 
bidden to shoot game unless they are pro- 
vided with a costly license. 

We can readily see how refreshing and en- 
couraging such an article is, as a sign of 
the coming times. 

Very sincerely, 
C. J. Scnmzine, Ph.D., M.D. 

East Fruitvale, Cal. 


Coaxer, Dowagiac and Pork Rind Baits 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

In regard to your interesting bait con- 
tests, there are times when you cannot catch 
bass no matter what bait you use, and again 
some baits will work better in some loca- 
tions than in others. But of all the artificial 
baits that I have ever used, I am of the 
opinion that the much advertised “Coaxer” is 
the poorest. 

Last June I was at Moore’s resort on 
Hubbard Lake, near Akeley, Minn., which, 
by the way, is one of the best bass lakes 
in northern Minnesota. The first day I was 
there I went out about three o'clock in the 
afternoon and cast until dark, using a Coaxer 
floater, and also an “underwater” Coaxer, 
and never got a strike, and the boy at the 
resort had to take a cane pole and some min- 
nows and go out and in about three-quarters 
of an hour he had caught enough fish for 
breakfast. 

The next day I tried the Coaxer again bu: 
had no success; changed off to a Dowagiac 
and caught several bass; changed again to 
pork rind and caught some more—in fact I 
used a half dozen different kinds of baits 
and caught something on a'l of them except 
the Coaxer, and cast that more than any 
other. 

There is a whole lot of stuff written about 
wooden plugs with their dozen or fifteen 
hooks. The fact of the matter is that the fish 
do not strike at the hooks, but the bait itself. 
It is a mighty easy matter to take off as 
many of the hooks as you wish to. I only 
leave one on each side and the tail hook. 

At the time I speak of I caught two bass 
at the same time on a Dowagiac, they com- 
ing in from opposite directions and striking 
at the same time. They weighed about two 
pounds apiece. 

Let me choose the water and I will wager 
Mr. Jamison that I can take a Dowagiac and 
catch two fish to his one with his Coaxer. 

I have put in quite a number of seasons 
on Minnesota lakes, and I notice that the 
people who catch the most fish, day in and 
day out, are the “natives.” and they gen- 


erally use live bait and stil! fish, or pork rind 
casting, 

The beauty of the pork rind is that you 
can fish. with it all day and at night sell your 
fish to the city fisherman who failed to catch 
any, and then have your pork rind cooked 
for supper. 

Yours respectfully, 
Frank I. SAGE 


Alma, Kansas. 


Infractions of the Game Laws in Maine 

The lumber camps in Maine are allowed 
two deer and one moose during the season 
Any non-residents by paying a license fee 
of $15 can of course have an amount of 
game according to the law. Most of these 
camps, outside of the boss and superin- 
tendent and clerk, are foreigners. 

There are of course some exceptions, but 
most of the lumber camps are killing game 
not only during the summer months but 
kill all they can shoot during the fall, when 
it can be hung up in the woods and taken in 
at night. 

The men of course cannot shoot during 
the week, but on Sundays around many of the 
lumber camps you wi'l find a lot of them 
out in the woods hunting, and although there 
are some lumber camps that live up to the 
law, a great many of them are killing a 
iarge amount of game every summer and 
fall for no other purpose than to feed their 
men instead of buying fresh meat, some 
camps even going so far as to employ a man 
who is continually hunting. On interview- 
ing a clerk who was employed in the Ragged 
Lake district, who had been in the lumber 
camps for two years and who was thor- 
oughly familiar with conditions, he told me 
that he had seen as many as twenty-five deer 
hanging at one time. The usual method, how- 
ever, was to leave the deer hanging in the 
woods and bring them in at night and store 
them in the dugout cellars under the camps 
with the rest of the meat. 

There is one instance where a game war- 
den came into a camp and on questioning the 
cook he admitted that he had cooked over 
eighty deer that summer and fall, but we un- 
derstand that when this case came to trial 
the lumber camp proved in some way that 
this cook had exaggerated what he had said 
to the warden, and although the camp was 
fined it was not fined in any proportion to 
what it should have been 

There is another case of one lumber boss 
in this district who was fond of hunting and 
who, we understand from the guides who 
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re fami‘iar with the case, kills about every- 
thing that he sees. This same man shot a 
cow moose, we understand, this summer; !eft 
her in the woods over night, ard on going 
down the next morning with his clerk they 
were standing where they thought they had 
killed the moose. 
his clerk: 


The lumber boss said to 
“T think this is about the place 
where we left it.’ The clerk said, “It ought 
to be within twenty or thirty feet of here.” 
A voice said, “Yes, gentlemen, it is within 
ten feet of here, as I am sitting on the cow 
myself, and wish you would step this way.” 
This man was fined eleven dollars for killing 
this moose and seven deer that he admitted 
the camp had killed that season. The peop!e 
in that locality who are familiar with this 
case told me he ought to have been fined 
nearer three thousand dollars 

Another case that has come to the writ- 
ers personal attention, was a case of a three- 
year-old bull moose that was shot on the 
Sourdnahunk stream about a half mile from 
its entrance into the Penobscot River. This 
same clerk referred to had seen this bull 
moose around the entire season, and when he 
heard that a bull moose hd been shot 
and leit in the stream to die he went down 
to look at it and it was the same bull that 
had been hanging around the camps all the 
summer. Someone had shot this animal and 
left it in the stream to die, never even going 
near it. This was three days before the 
opening of the moose season, on October 
12th, and on coming down through this 
country this moose was still in the stream 
and the game warden had been unable to find 
out who had killed it—probably another lum- 
ber camp offense. 

The people who have lived in this district 
all their lives on being interviewed with re- 
gard to killing game by the lumber camps, tell 
us the lumber camps depend largely on deer 
meat for their fresh meat during the fall and 
a great deal of venison is killed during the 
summer and closed season as well. 

I understand the game wardens in this 
district are doing their duty so far as they 
possibly can, and are visiting these lumber 
camps continually, but as the game is killed 
at night, is butchered and hidden away in 
the cellars it is very hard to get this evi- 
dence. I understand that a year or two 
ago they tried to put spies in these camps 
to obtain this evidence. I think this is the 
only way that this slaughter can be stopped. 
If spies were put in one or two of these 
camps and the boss fined the limit, they 
would hardly dare to continue this method 
of securing meat. 

“RESIDENT HUNTER.” 
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Uncle David’s Letter 
DerE FEELD & STREME: 

Now that it is fashnubbel to go abrod for 
spoart it is well toe knoe that the Yoonited 
Staits law duz not cover & inclood commoon- 
ities of forren laberers 
The Poal & the Daygo & 
uthers of their piktooresk 
& unwasht sort from Mid- 
del Yurrup air moar in- 


dypendent than the troo 
Amerykan & they eet 
moar gaim. The open 


seezon on everything that 
wares hare & feathers is 
from Noo Yeres Day till 
Desember thutty-iust. 
This incloods chikins & taim dux, & putta- 
toes & uther vejytubbels to go with them. 
Give aDaygo a fore doller shotgun & a bushil 
tag & he will procoor a six coarse dinner, 
from robbin soop to peech pie. He can lay 
it over Teddy Rosevelt collecting spessymins 
& beet Earnest Tommus Seeton at wood- 
kraft. & he knoes how to maik the savidge 
tribes of his visinnity set up & taik notis. If 
you wood inshure your house or barn, the 
ajent will ask: “Do you think it is rite for 
forren labor to live on robbins & hiholers & 
free grattis dux? & wood you say or doo 
enny thing to excite a forren nobleman hoo 
wanders by nite into yore hen hows or 
kitchin gardin?” The only saif ansur to 
setch queschuns is spelled with too letters. 
Its the saim way with the gaim wardens. 
They will taik chances scrapping with a 
Irishman or a dubbel-jinted nigger, but Blak 
Hand tackticks dont appeel to them. 

Befoar we maik enny moar gaim laws, lets 
enfoars them we have awl reddy got. The 
lisunse law was meant to hold down kids & 
forren laberers, but Makkyroni de Spag- 
getty still gits thar on the medder larks & 
yallerhammers, withowt enny paper except 
what he uses to wad his musket. He be- 
longs to a favored class, & his industry is 
purtected, even from dummestik compe- 
tishun, for we’ve got the smawl boy bluffed 
clean owt of the ring. 

Yore Unkel has give this matter mutch 
thot, & the only chance he sees is to maik it 
grand larsenny for a forrener to own a gun 
or set a trap, & then have it the dooty of all 
ward and cownty pollytishuns to enfoars the 
law. If fellers of that sort git hurt, no 
buddy aint going to cry none, & if their 





ppropputy is burnt up they may have to go 
to work at a honest traid. 

Speeking from absoloot nollidge, the Dago 
that will shoot a robbin off its nest will git 
into his naybur’s grene corn patch a hour 
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before enny eddytur would consider saim to 
be saif. What shell we do abowt it? Please 
advise befoar I go bak to the rooral dees- 
trikts next spring. 

The Bibul sez thar is a time for awl 
things, but I wood like to knoe when it is 
propper for a eddytur to retire on his lor- 
rels. I tried it on a bank akownt of fore 
hundred & fotty dollers & the promis of a 
Tammuny job as inspekter of forth class 
likker emporyums. Mi prospex was trooly 
grattyfying for moar than a munth; but mi 
feller pollytishuns drunk up awl mi munny, 
& I had toe taik Sar An & go toe mi rooral 
ressydence for the summer, where the nay- 
burs was free with their appuls, puttatoes, 
fry chikins &c., &. & now I am bak in 
the bizzy hants of men, eeting three meels 
a day at a fiftene sent caffay on Foarth Avy- 
noo, & giving Felde & Streme the bennyfit of 
mi grait intellekt & matoor thot. The grait 
relijus magazeen called to Yore Unkel in its 
time of nede, & he just dropt evrything & 
rushed toe the rescoo. Soe did Sar An. We 
never hezzytated only long anuff toe cash a 
chek & buy a skware meel. 

Thar is a heep of tawk abowt hard times, 
whitch is to be expected, with me & Teddy 
Rosevelt both gone at wunst, but condishuns 
will now improove. Teddy beet me back 
by sum munths, for he never went no 
further than Afriky, while I was in Noo 
Jersey. He has alreddy writ what he did 
while thare, but a hoal lot of mi dooings 
will never be in print. The world is not yet 
eddycated toe appreeshiate such advenchures. 
Civilizashun is awl reddy amung the niggers 
of Bungaroo, but the man is lost for keeps 
hoo mixes too intymate with the Daygoes & 
uther pizen insex on the salt medders along 
the Pensilvany Ralerode. Fishing is good in 
the crix at hi tide, but thar air no katfish, & 
mi nayburs cood not play poaker wuth shux. 

Yoors trulely, 


inte Aavi2 


He Caught Both Bass and Muscallonge 
Editor FreLp AND STREAM: 





This summer, or to be particular, on June 
25th, I went fishing off Grenadier Island in 
the St. Lawrence River. I hooked a bass, 
one and one-half pounds, and while playing it, 
a muscallonge shot up as quick as lightning 
end grabbed the bass (side ways) running 
away with it about eighty feet. I gave it 
plenty of time to swallow the bass, which it 
did (as usual head first) and then the fun 
began. After half an hour’s sport I succeeded 
at last in getting the muscallonge near enough 


to the boat to have the guide, Joe Senecal, 
give it a knock on the head with « club. Af- 
ter having landed the fish in the boat, we 
opened its mouth and with a pair of pinchers 
extracted the bass from its stomach, the bass 
showing all the evidence of the rough time 
through which it had passed. The mus- 
callonge and the bass (still having the hook, 
smell and a piece of the leader in its stom- 
ach) are being mounted by Mr. Lyman Pat- 
tison of Rockport, Ont. The muscallonge 
weighed fourteen pounds and measured 
thirty-eight inches. He was landed with a 
light bass rod, light line and single leader. 

I am not aware of this ever having hap- 
pened to any party before, and land the fish. 
Yours truly, 

E. J. DANIELS. 
New York City. 





Beaver on the Increase 
AT LEAST ONE HUNDRED FAMILIES IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS RAPIDLY BREEDING 
Beaver are on the increase in the Adi- 
rondacks and a few years will probably see 
them once more as plentiful as in the olden 


days, according to reports received from 
the State Forest, Fish and Game Depart- 
ment. 


The law which was passed to restock the 
Adirondacks carried an appropriation of 
$500, and with this money a number of ani- 
mals were procured from the Yellowstone 
National Park through an arrangement with 
the United States Government and from 
Canada and other widely separated sections. 
It was found that the beaver had resisted 
efforts to exterminate them by the hunters 
in the section between Upper Raquette River 
and the St. Regis Pond section on the head- 
waters of the St. Regis River. This terri- 
tory was studied and the imported animals 
were placed in similar surroundings as much 
as possible in the neighborhood of the Fulton 
chain of lakes, at Otter Creek, on the south 
branch of the Moose River, at Little Tupper 
Lake, Lake Placid and other points. 

Fish and game protectors find that from 
these small beginnings the beaver have mul- 
tipled and spread over the Adirondacks from 
Clinton to St. Lawrence counties and down 
to Lake Pisoco. It is known that they are 
established in at least forty colonies and that 
they are rapidly breeding. It is said there 
are probably 100 families in the woods, with 
an average of five members in each, and 
there may be 200 families. 

The protection of beaver in Algonquin 
Park, Ontario, has increased the numbers of 
this rapidly multip!ying animal to such an 
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extent that the Canadian Government caused 
the capture of some 500 beaver this year to 
thin down the ranks of the excessive beaver 
population. We give an illustration of a 
beaver dam on the Madewaska River be'ow 
where it flows out of Cache Lake. The river 
here is very shal'ow, but the numerous beaver 
dams keep the water deep enough for canoe 
traveling. Over a dozen of their dams can 
be seen within two miles of Algonquin Park 
station and similar dams are within easy 
reach of Joe Lake station on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, at which points the only two 
hotels in the park are situated. 

The Algonquin Park is sufficiently remote 
from civilization and is supp'ied with end-, 
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ever, would prove that New York’s quota 


compares favorably with other sections of 


the country which are not so thickly set- 
tled as is the territory of New York State 
The sales of last year included 3,000 fox 
skins, which netted the hunters $3 each 


These fox skins for which $18,000 was paid 
to the men who killed the animals wearing 
them were resold by the buyers at an in 
crease of 10 per cent. 

There are within the New 
York State lynx, wild cat, black cat, beaver, 
mink, muskrat, weasel, fox, otter, 
fisher, martin, bear, squirrel, skunk, antelope, 
moose, elk, caribou and deer. 

Antelope, wild moose, elk, caribou, martin, 


confines of 


sable, 

















A BEAVER DAM ON THE 
less waterways where the beaver finds un- 
limited materials for food and house and 
dam building. ‘These favorable conditions 


added to the fact that the Park is intended 
to preserve the beaver for all time, make 
i:s multiplication an easy problem. 


New York State’s Fur-Bearing Animals 

New York State protects by statute sev- 
eral of her species of fur-bearing animals. 
To the average urbanite this statement that 
New York State contains fur-bearing animals 
will be news. ‘The resident of a city sel- 
dom goes farther than the purchase price 
and the appearance of the fur garment, robe, 
mat or decoration he desires. The source 
of the fur does not concern him. 

The fact that the pelts of fur-bearing 
animals to the value of $750,000 were sold 
last year to merchants of other states, how- 


MADEWASKA 


RIVER, ALGONQUIN PARK 


sab'e and beaver are protected by closed 
law, and the law also provides that the 
houses of the muskrat and the dams, houses 
and homes of the beaver shall not be in- 
jured or destroyed at any time. 

There is an open season for mink, skunk 
and muskrat, from October 1st to November 
30:h, with exceptions in certain counties. 

For martin and sable the open season will 
be from November Ist to April 13th. 

From 1870 to 1895 the state paid a bounty 
of $20 on panthers and $30 on wolves, and 
during the continuance of this bounty there 
were killed ninety-three panthers and ninety- 
four wolves. The panthers were shot in 
seven counties, St. Lawrence leading with 
forty-one, Herkimer, Hamilton, Lewis, Es- 
sex, Saratoga and Franklin, which furnished 
but one. All these counties are in the Ad- 
irondack region. 

The largest specimen was killed in Essex 
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County in 1877 by Verplanck Colvin, who 
was then superintendent of the Adirondack 
Survey. This skin was stuffed and mounted 
by the late Frederick P. Olcott, who was 
state comptroller at the time, and now oc- 
cupies a place in the office of the State For- 
est, Fish and Game Commissioner in Al- 
bany. When Mr. Olcott stood for re-elec- 
tion, the cry was raised that he had the 
panther’s skin stuffed at the cost of the 
state, which was not the fact, and to this 
story he large'y attributed his defeat. 

Wolves were shot within a wider radius 
of territory. The records show that wolves 
were killed in every county in which pan- 
thers were dispatched, with the exception 
of Saratoga, and in the additional counties 
of Washington, Warren, Otsego and 
Broome, which, by the way, borders on the 
Pennsylvania line. St. Lawrence furnished 
the greatest number, thirty-nine, with Lewis 
County second with sixteen. 

Eariy in the nineties there came from 
several counties statements that bears were 
lhecoming numerous and stories were print- 
ed about bears attacking people and killing 
domestic live stock, with the result that in 
1892 a law was enacted placing a bounty of 
$10 a head on every bear killed. This was 
repealed in 1895, but during its continuance 
i0c5 animals were killed. It was demon- 
strated to the lawmakers that the bear was 
not so bad a wild animal after all and that 
there might be some good in them. The 
killing of bears under the Bounty ‘aw, which 
amounted to $10,050, was carried o.1 in seven 
tcen countics, the leading county being Ham- 
ilton with 180. The only counties outside 
of the Adirondacks in which hunters col- 
lected bounties were Ulster, in the Catskill 
Preserve, and Oswego. Ulster is credited 
with forty-three and Oswego with thirty. 

Whereas, under previous laws, the state 
paid. out money to hunters, now it exacts a 
yearly license, from residents of New York 
State $1.10 and from non-residents $20.50. 

W. H. Brarnerp, 

State Comptroller’s Office, Albany, N. Y. 


Camping in the Maine Woods 

The weatherbeaten buckboard bumped over 
a small log and turned an angle in the wagon 
trail. Then we saw the camp. It looked 
good to us after our ten-mile drive through 
the Maine woods. 

It nestled under the lee of a high, wooded 
hill. A small, clear stream ran noisily along 
in front of the rough and substantial log 
cabin. Smoke curled lazily from the prim- 
itive chimney and as we got closer we caught 
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the odor of cooking venison and saw and 
heard other evidences of good things to eat 
Not one in our party knew or cared of 
what the meal would consist. We knew it 
would be plentiful and that it would taste 
good. Old Seth, the best cook among the 
Maine guides, had done himself proud and 
we ate, with the silen: appreciation that is the 
highest compliment that a cook can possibly 
receive, 

After the meal we lighted our pipes and 
sat on logs around a fragrant camp fire of 
fir boughs and pine knots, while we un- 
packed shooting irons and fishing tack’e and 
planned the hunting and fishing programme 
for the coming two weeks. Then the two 
guides joined us and we turned to planning 
the simplest practical equipment and the 
food supply that would give us the utmost 
in food value, digestibility, keeping qualities 
and patatability with the least possible 
weight. We had to travel light, for we in- 
tended to strike deep into the woods in 
search of sport where others had seldom 
or never hunted or fished. Every pound of 
provisions strapped to your shoulders seems 
as if it weighed ten pounds after you have 
tramped a few mites in the woods, and I don't 
know a more irritating expericuce than to 
find that food that you have packed around 
for days has gone bad, or tastes like sawdust, 
or is merely filling without giving you 
streng:h. You need all the strength you 
can get for a fortnight of roughing it in the 
Maine woods. 

The guides had provided most of the 
essentials, but one of our par'y, after read- 
ing a det list or a “camping food list” in 
ome sporting goods catalogue had almost 
made us miss our train while he chased 
around to get what he now produced as a 
prize addition to our food supply. 

“Here, Mac,” he said, “don’t 
behind, whatever you do,” 

As he spoke he produced a large tin pail. 

“What is it?” asked Mac. 

“Maple syrup,” our friend answered, “the 
best stuff ever for camp fare.” 

“If you won't take offense, sir,” said Mac, 
as he took the can, “we'll just leave this truck 
in the cabin. We don’t use that any more in 
the woods. We used to, but there’s some- 
thirg else that beats it all hollow, and we'll 
take our stuff, if you don’t mind.” 

It was'now our friend’s turn to ask ques- 
tions. “What is that, Mac?” he asked, 

“They call it Karo corn syrup. It’s cheaper 
than other syrups—only fifty cents for a ten- 
pound can—and we think it’s a lot better. 
It don’t ferment and blow up on you like 
most syrups. We always lay in a big supply 
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at the beginning of the season. I hope you'll 
like it,” 

“Karo? why yes, I know of it. My chil- 
dren use a good bit of it at home on their 
cereals and pancakes and in making candies, 
but I never heard of it as camp food. Why 
do you guides like it so well?” 

“Well, sir,” said Mac, “somehow, I don’t 
exactly know just why, you can travel fur- 
ther on it in the woods. It seems to give 
you new strength. It tastes good, too. You'll 
know more about it before we get back, be- 
cause you'll get it instead of butter on your 
bread. Butter won’t keep, you know, and 
Seth uses a lot of it in things he cooks. 

Old Mac was right. We did get to know 


Karo pretty well before we ended our hunt-° 


ing trip in the woods. I was afraid that I 
could not eat it, because sweets usually put 
my stomach out of condition. But I ate sur- 
prising quantities of it instead of butter on 
bread and on the cereal we carried, and I 
got the flavor of it in many things that Seth 
cooked. I was very agreeably surprise1 to 
find that I could eat it freely and that I had 
never felt more comfortable or better able 
to rough it and enjoy every minute. 

At the end of two weeks we came back to 
the log cabin, tired, bronzed and bedraggled 
but supremely happy and healthy. We 
packed up a few heads and skins to take 
back with us to civilization to back up the 
stories that we had accumulated and left the 
rest for old Mac and Seth to ship to us. It 
was a great two weeks. It made us feel 
ten years younger in body and spirit, and 
sent us back to the city with the smell of the 
woods in our nostrils, a greater appreciation 
of nature in our hearts and a readiness to 
tackle any amount of business problems or 
hard work with clearer brains and stronger 
bodies. A man can get more real vacation 
in two weeks in the Maine woods than in 
two full seasons at any fashionable resort 
that you can name. 

GeorcE L. Koun. 

New York City. 


Among the Northern Indians 

For one white man to penetrate for hun- 
dreds of miles, accomplish his purpose of ex- 
ploration and hunting, and emerge safe and 
successful, requires self-reliance and ability 
far beyond the ordinary, But this is precisely 
what a prominent professional man and 
sportsman of New York did some fifteen or 
more years ago. Such things were expected of 
the hunters and trappers of pioneer days. They 
were bred to that life,and by long experience 
inured to hardship and danger of every kind. 
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Constant woods life made them at home in 
the wilderness and greatly lessened the real 
danger of such a trip. But this was a city 
man busy in his profession, whose woodcraft 
could be exercised only in vacation. And be 
it remembered that the past fifteen years have 
made changes in that wilderness as well as 
elsewhere. More is known about it. There 
are more and better known trails, and gen- 
eral knowledge of the situation has increased. 

I repeat that the undertaking required far 
more than ordinary self-reliance and ability. 
One Indian was guide, the other a helper. 
They had two canoes. One carried the 
Doctor and guide; the other, paddled by the 
helper, carried the baggage and _ supplies. 
Some incidents are of great interest. After 
the little party had gone a long distance into 
the wilderness, the helper was poisoned by 
some of the abundant, tangled vegetation, 
either ivy or sumach, through which he had 
to force his way. His hands and arms to his 
elbows were badly swollen and he evidently 
was in great suffering. Delayed by a storm, 
the party waited and the helper scarcely 
moved an entire day, but sat braced between 
two trees growing close together near the 
camp. He sat with head down and hands 
drooping from his knees. 

“Alec, what ails Joe?” asked the Doctor. 

“O, he very sick. He go no further. He 
go home to die,” answered the guide. 

Further inquiry revealed the superstition 
The Indians really thought that when thus 
poisoned there was but one result possible 
certain death; hence the desire to reach 
home at once. The Doctor had Alec get 
some bark for a bowl and then cut up fine a 
lot of the plug tobacco which the Indians car- 
ried to chew and smoke. This was soaked 
in cold water until the strength of the to- 
bacco was in the water, and then the bark 
receptacle was placed in front of the helper 
and he was told to bathe his hands and arms 
frequently in the liquid. As the cooling ap- 
plication was first made he looked up and ex- 
claimed, “That good!” In a few hours he 
dropped asleep, and, continuing the applica- 
tion at intervals during the night, and sleep- 
ing what he could between his trees, the 
morning found him a different creature. 
Hope was renewed, life was still worth liv- 
ing, and he was shortly able to resume the 
journey. 

Far in the wilderness at a post of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the Factor held the 
position that his father and grandfather had 
held for years before him. He was courteous 


to the Doctor, although making it apparent 
that the company did not care to have white 
sportsmen penetrate 


the wilderness. The 
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company was there for trade with the In- 
dians and for furs. The Doctor bought 
some sugar and other supplies, paying for 
them in money. The Factor remarked that 
that was the first time in the history of the 
station when anything had been sold over its 
counter for cash. The pay had always been 
fur or some other barter. And the purchaser 
had usually been an Indian. 
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When the time came to leave that section, 
the Doctor thought it best to visit the In 
dians at their village to make sure that they 
should have no false impression about him. 
Accordingly he and Alec went in a canoe. 
Arrived, they drew up near the bank and 
waited. Alec pointed out the Chief, an old 
man, sitting back against a tree, and also his 
teepee. “How do you know that is the Chief’s 
lodge?” the Doctor inquired. “Because,” said 
Alec, “the lodges are always set in a certain 
order with the chief’s in that position.” The 
Chief seemed to pay no attention to the new 
arrivals, but presently a young man came 
down to the shore and had a long talk with 
Alec. After a while the young man, who had 
not noticed the Doctor before, turned to him 
and said, “How!” and Alec explained that 
they were to go up and have a talk with the 
Chief. Accordingly they landed and ap- 
proached. The Chief did not rise but uttered 
a formal “How!” Then in an authoritative 
way he wanted to know where the Doctor 
came from, why he was there, and where he 
was going. He was informed that the Doctor 
was after moose and had called to inquire if 
the region around a certain lake, of which he 
had heard, was good moose country, and, if 
so, the best way to get there. Not a squaw 
was to be seen, but during the colloquy many 
of the men gathered around, some of them 
greeting the Doctor with “How.” After a 
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while the Chief seemed satisfied and gave a 
signal, at which one of his squaws appeared. 

“Pipe—tobac,” he said, and at the word the 
old squaw disappeared, presently returning 
with a lighted pipe which she handed the 
Chief. He immediately sent her to gét an- 
other for the Doctor and exclaimed, “Smok:, 
good!” The Doctor declined to smoke, but 
Alec told him he would have to accept 
Presently the old squaw came back with a 
lighted pipe which she kept going by frequent 
whiffs, and handed it to the Doctor. The 
Chief said, “Smoke, good. White man smoke. 
Indian smoke, good.” So, although his 
stomach rebelled, the Doctor drew an occa- 
sional whiff and the Chief was satisfied. 
Presently the Doctor asked Alec if the Chief 
would like some pork. He looked up and ex- 
claimed, “Pork? Good.” So Alec went to 
the canoe and brought a few pounds of: salt 
pork and gave it to the Chief, whose features 
for the first time relaxed into some resem 
blance of a smile. Then, looking at the Doc- 
said, “Moose?” Alec explained that 
he was asking if the Doctor would like some 
meat. The Doctor assented and re- 
ceived a strip some two feet long and as 
large as a man’s arm. The Indians had a 
large quantity of moose meat drying on racks 
about fifty feet long. The meat was cut! into 
strips to dry, and was savory indeed. 

The Chief now arose for the first time dur- 
ing the interview, and beckoning to- Alec, 
stepped out from the tree and looked up at 
the sun. Then with the sun shining full in 
his face, and frequently looking directly at 
the sun, he began an animated talk to Alec, 
accompanied by many gestures and pointings. 
He was telling Alec that the region about 
which the Doctor inquired was good moose 
country, and giving explicit directions how 
to get there. He did it with utmost gravity, 
and the Doctor saw that the facing of the sun 
was significant. So after they had gone on 
their way in peace, he asked Alec what it 
meant. “It means,” said Alec, “that Indian 
tell you true. The sun his god. So when 
Indian look sun in face and talk, he no lie.” 
The Doctor well said, “There was a serious 
side to it.” To the Indian it was as the con- 
scious presence of God to the white man. 
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No wonder the Indian would not lie. He had 
told them the exact truth. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. C. ALLEN. 


An Offer 
Fietp & STREAM wi.l pay $2.00 apiece for 
every photo of the iilegal taking of game or 
fish—a duck net, fish seine, illegal shooting, 
excessive, killing, etc. We reserve the right 
to accept or reject photos. 








A Bear Vanquished by Three Dogs 


HE following story is 
told by Charles H. 
Anderson, a mining 
man of Spokane, 
Wash., who has just 
returned home from 
a trip of a hundred 
miles through the for- 
est wilderness in Bon- 
ner County, Idaho. 

“Bruin was waiting 
and watching in an 
open space. She was 
standing on al! fours, 
expectantly, indiffer- 
ently. She made no 
motion on sight of 
the dogs, but the mo- 
ment he caught sight 
of the men she 

wheeled, as if on a 

pivot and bolted. In 

the party were John 
and Jake Jensen, 

Fred Franklin and 

‘Slivers’ Thompson. 

“The race led 
straight for a granite 
pile 60 yards away— 

a wall of 4o feet high 

by roo feet long, that 

appearel like a bar- 
rier to a novice, but that was recognized as 
an avenue of escape by bear, dogs and hun- 
ters. 

“A jerk of the leash freed the dogs and a 
race began that was sharp and stirring, the 
bear galloping clumsily, absurdly, but rapid- 
ly, the dogs advancing in one move, it 
seemed, as if shot from a gun—bears and 
dogs going straight for the wall as if they 
would penetrate it. 

“Bruin’s small lead was shortened te a 
length at the finish, but it was sufficient for 
her to hook into the crevices and draw her- 
self out of reach from the dogs. She went 
to the wall like a convict up a rope, a mon- 
sier caterpillar in clumsiness, an athlete in 
achievement. Where friendly crevices failed 
vegetation gave him a hold. 

“Once she clung by teeth alone to a clump 
of mountain mahogany, rooted deep in a 
fissure, while she clawed wildly with all fours 
for an irregularity on which her claws might 
fasten, the dogs meanwhile barking insanely, 
sliding back abruptly from the litt!e height 
they had gained on the wall. Only a side- 
long glance was given her pursuers by Bruin 
as she drew himself over the top out of reach. 

“The rock that appeared to be a hundred 
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feet wide proved to be a granite plateau nearly 
two miles in length and higher toward its dis- 
tant extremity. The dogs were boosted up it 
with difficulty, but the hunters could scale 
but half the distance and spent over an hour 
in going around to a place that was easier of 
When they reached the top the bear 
was not in sight. The litt'e red terrier had 
another and could not get 
down. ‘Slivers’ shinned the precipitous wall 
and lowered the animal with a rope. 

“The next scent led to two tall pines, at 
the foot of which the dogs chorused fiercely. 
A bear was there, but so skillfully had she 
herself in the foliage that no part 
discernible. A detour brought 
face to face with a big black 
muzzle and a pair of monster shoulders pro- 
truding from the foliage of a lofty limb and 
two little black muzzles from limbs of a 
nearby tree. 

“In that position bears and dogs were in 
no danger of each other, nor were hunters 
promised sport or polished floors a furry 
bear rug. 


ascent. 


climbed ledge 


secrete 


of her was 


“There was but ore way to induce Bruin’s 
descent—to shoo: off her toes that she could 
not retain hold on the bark. It was a diffi- 
cult feat, as the bear was seventy feet above 
the ground and the hunters a hundred feet 
from the base of the tree. 

“Jake Jensen’s shot was responded to by 
a growl from the tree-top and the slapping 
of a paw. ‘Slivers’ shot elicited the same 
demonstration from another foot. Before 
Franklin or John Jensen raised a gun Lady 
Bruin began a gingerly descent of the trunk. 
She was coming down to fight. 

“One of the cubs followed nimbly and 
a third, slipping, crashed through branches 
and thumped the earth. The dogs were 
pulled off the youngsters to await the great- 
er battle, and two little black backs slipped 
away to a safe but commanding distance. 

“Bruin had no chance to strike an atti- 
tude. When an ear descended to a reach- 
ing distance it was taken hungrily into the 
jaws of the nearest dog. A slap from Bruin 
was ducked and the ear released. 

“Out in the open, into which she came, 
Bruin was attacked fore and aft. While the 
Irish terrier nipped at her nose the shepherd 
snapped at the hams. The bear wheeled, but 
to experience the same attack at head and 
hams, but by a different dog at each end, 
the <errier bringing blood from the ham. 
Wheeling, the bear slapped at him, to sus- 
tain another laceration from Buster, the shep- 
herd. 

“Weary of this kind of fighting she sat 
down and refused to strike. Familiar with 
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tactics of this kind, Buster began an attack ited, except by true lovers of the sport, who 


to draw out a lead. He feinted to bring the 
bear to his feet. Repetition of these feints 
bred indifference to them, as Buster calcu- 
lated, and when indifference was succeeded 
by carelessness the feint was followed by a 


rush in which the shepherd got an ear 
hold. 
“The bear raised a ponderous paw to 


strike, but Buster, trained to the act, pushed 
hard against the side of his antagonist and 
was raised out of danger by the lifted 
shoulder and paw, the paw that was to have 
delivered the crushing blow. 

“The dog appeared determined to worry 
the bear. Seeming to realize his purpose, 
Bruin lay down and rolled over, but the 
dog bounded out of danger. While the bear 
rolled the Irish setter served some appren- 
ticeship by sinking his fangs into her nose 
and shaking it. 

“Fight was her only alternative, and from 
that moment on the bear engaged in it des- 
perately, blindly, furiously, bounding about 
as of rubber, slapping with the activity of 
a pugilist in the early rounds, roaring, snap- 
ping its jaws, glaring fiercely. Blood flowed 
freely from lacerations of her head and 
hams. 

“Once the black form of Buster got under, 
but it emerged unscathed. although covered 
with blood. The Irish terrier took his place 
while Buster dropped into a creek. He lay 
there, immersed, but only to rebound to the 
battle. The terrier took to the pool and 
heightened its crimson coloring, partly by 
the flow of his own blood, for he had failed 
to rise with the uplifted paw and had been 
torn in the side in the descent of a shot- 
sharpened nail. 

“The battle lasted about an hour, until 
Bruin, her black sides turned red, her paws 
cut and bleeding, and crazed by pain and 
exhausted, turned a weak eye on her tormen- 
tors and laid down vanquished. 

“Buster snapped her hamstrings and a 
rifle humanely ended the battle. A _ rustle 
in the brush to!d where two orphaned spec- 
tators were slipping from the scene.” 


White Lake, North Carolina 

“The Little Lake of the Big Black Bass,” 
by Robert H. Davis, in your April number, 
is partly responsible for, and inspired, this 
account of a trip taken by a party of three, 
including the writer, to a little lake in the 
wilds of North Carolina a few days ago. It 
is on the map as White Lake, in Bladen 
County, and is owned by the State, but, ow- 
ing to its being so inaccessible, is rarely vis- 


know the treasures it contains, not only from 
a sportsman’s standpoint, but as an ideal 
place to spend a good healthy vacation, iv 
touch with nature. 

After reading Brother Davis’s most in- 
teresting account, we forthwith got the fever 
and hiked out on April 21st. Leaving an in- 
land town one morning about ten o'clock, 
changing trains three times, and winding up 
with a fifteen mile drive through the sand 
hills and pine forests, we arrived at the lake 
about ten o'clock that night, tired and 
hungry, not only for food but for sport. 
We could scarcely refrain from having a trv 
at them then and there, but contenting our- 
selves with a message by mental telegraphy 
to our friends in the bottom of the lake, we 
restrained the desire until five o’clock next 
morning, when Bill, the Major, and I were 
up bright and early, and had our try for the 
gamiest large mouth black bass it has been 
the privilege of the writer to land. 

The lake is almost circular in form, in 
width about three miles, and from ‘five to 
fifteen feet deep. The water the year round 
is as clear as a crystal, being fed entirely 
from springs; the bottom is of clear white 
sand, giving the lake when still the appear- 
ance of a great, big mirror, the bottom being 
at all times visible. It is one of the most 
beautiful bodies of water the writer has 
seen in this part of the country, surrounded 
by a stately forest of long leaf pines, cypress 
and juniper, and in every way situated to 
permit one to hold communion with nature. 

Being unable to procure any live bait small 
enough for casting (the smallest being over 
six inches), we resorted to our spoons and 
other lures, and the troll. Our first day’s 
sport resulted in hooking six large bass, the 
largest weighing exactly seven pounds, which 
went to the credit of “Bill,” sometimes 
called “Billiken,” for reasons that were evi- 
dent on the face of him, not to mention his 
good luck; the smallest, three and a quar- 
ter pounds, besides numerous “Jack” and 
“Brim.” 

The writer, on a previous trip to this jake, 
had to his credit in one day twelve large 
bass. The weather for the balance of the 
week was very cold and rainy, our trip being 
caught in the midst of the recent severe cold 
storm that swept this Southland of ours, 
and the bass did not rise to the spoons so 
ravenously. However, we landed enough to 
delight the soul of any true son of a fisher- 
man who fishes for sport and not for fish 
alone. 

Fishing is good at this lake all the year 
round, but better in May, June and Septem- 
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ber. The health conditions are fine; good, 
pure iron water, and malaria unknown. 
Last June the writer had the spurt of land- 
ing two bass with a phantom minnow after 
ten o'clock at night, and with no moon, being 
unab‘e to distinguish clearly the paddler in 
the stern of the canoe. 

The Major had a most phenomenal sized 
strike, about eighty yards out one day, 
and after a vigorous fight of about fifty 
yards, during which time the big fellow 
came to the surface time and again, with 
Tohn, the faithful paddler, pulling for dear 
life, and Bil! urging the Major on with 
some classic cussing, the big fellow con- 


quered, actually jamming the Major’s reel. 


and bending the handle, and, of course, 
getting away. This fellow, the Major says, 





BILL AND HIS LARGEST BASS 


must have weighed ten or twelve pounds. 
The writer is loath to believe this, - but 
witnessed the fight from his boat at a near 
distance, though he quickly drew away out 
of reach of the blue atmosphere surround- 
ing the Major’s boat after the accident hap- 
pened. 

Later in the week we were joined by 
brothers Goodall and Reade, both knights of 
the rod, who, knowing the wild country that 
surrounds the lake and its fame for snakes 
of all kinds, brought a supply of the usual 
bite remedy. They arrived about 9:30 a.m., 
and while our friends were thawing out, the 


Major, Bill and I decided such medicine to 
be contraband in a Prohibition State, and 
by 11 p.m. had consumed a large part of th« 
supply; then, lying down to peaceful slum- 
bers, we were awakened only to hear our 
friends exclaim, “Ye Gods and Little Fishes, 
where is all the liquor gone?” as they ap- 
proached the then almost empty vials for a 
nightcap. The next morning was cold and 
raw, strikes were few, and those that did 
mature were not all landed, Bill and the 
Major laying it to the poor quality of 
“pizen,” our friends to the absence thereof, 
and John, the paddler, to Bill’s jokes and 
songs, which he contended were not in keep- 
ing with his religious training 

Unusually cold weather and high winds 
setting in, we gathered in our fairly good 
last day’s catch to convince the doubting 
Thomases at home, and departed for civiliza- 
tion; sore on the weather man; better lovers 
of the sport; wedded to White Lake, and 
limiting our parting salutation to “au revoir” 
as we left our genial host and hostess, Mr. 
and Mrs. Melvin. 

The enclosed snapshot shows Bill and his 
largest bass. 


Durham, N. C. W. M. F. 


Breaking the Boy in on Game 
editor FIELD AND STREAM: 

We had a very successful trip after turkey 
and deer in northeast Texas this season. I 
had my boy Rob with me on this trip and it 
was his first experience on big game. I enjoyed 
this trip very much, but did not even get a 
shot at a deer myself. I took my boy under 
my w:ng, as it were, and did all I could to 
teach him something about woodcraft and 
the little arts I have learned about stil!- 
hunting. I know of nothing I could leave 
him after I’m gone that should give him 
so much happiness, if he should ever develop 
into the true sportsman I would have him 
be. You can have no idea how much I 
enjoyed teaching my boy and how appreci- 
ative he was for the sport given him. Read- 
ing books written by our best authors on 
the subject, and taking the pup:] on the 
ground where he is made to execute under 
one’s own supervision are two vastly dif- 
ferent ways. 

The first morning Rob and I started out 
together we did not have to go more than a 
half-mile from our camp before we discov- 
ered turkey sign. It was fresh and I knew 
at once the game was not very far off. I 
called Rob to me and motioned him to have 
a seat by me. We sat with our backs to a 
big tree facing the direction we supposed 
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the turkeys to be. I produced my caller and 
a yelp or two, and was answered by 
the whole bunch. I then gave a low, plain- 
tive call, like a young one, and the whole 
flock appeared aimost instant'y on the crest 
of a little rise not more than fifty yards 
distant. The old hen was leading and the 
old gobbler bringing up the rear. I whis- 
pered to Rob to take the gobbler. He took 
ihe shot and missed; the turkeys scattered 
in every direction. Many of them took to 
the trees. 1 did not attempt to shoot. My 
first thought was my boy; he was very much 
excited, so I called his attention to this fact 
and calmly advised him to get his excite- 
ment over as quickly as he could. I could 
see he was doing his best to master the sit- 
uation, but it was only a few moments 
until he discovered one of the turkeys on 
the limb of a tree about the proper distance 
for a shot with a rifle (we were each armed 
with a ,351 Automatic). I to!d him to take 
the shot and again I asked him to be delib- 
erate and try to make a score; but he missed 
again. 

At the report of his rifle more of the tur- 
keys in the neighborhood took flight, but 
as luck would have it one remained to give 
me a shot. It was seventy-five yards, about 
as near as I could estimate the distance. I 
told the boy to sit down and let his excite- 
ment abate a bit, that I’d take a pop at the 
one I’d found; it took me a bit longer to 
adjust the gun to my left shou'der, but at 
the crack of my rifle the young gobbler 
crumpled up and fell to the ground. I did 
not do this to make the boy’s chagrin any 
worse, but as we were just partners on.this 
hunt, boys together as it were, I wanted him 
to realize my heart was in the hunt, too. 

About half a mile farther on we had a 
similar experience with another bunch of 
turkeys. They came up nicely to the call, 
giving my son another shot at one standing. 
He missed it, but as the turkey took wing 
he hit it twice before he brought it down. 
I don’t think I ever saw a boy so happy as 
he looked when he retrievel his first turkey. 
Rob is a better shot than one would natur- 
ally infer for the score he has made so far 
I expect, if the truth were ever known, he 
failed to even look through the sights when 
taking aim at any of the turkeys that were 
standing. 

Leaving the turkeys, we were passing 
down a beautiful little valley almost hidden 
between two mountains, and were about 
forty yards apart. I had noticed no sign of 
game, but all at once I heard the boy shoot; 
he shot three times, then began to call me 
loudly. I hastened to him as fast as the 


gave 


nature of the ground would permit, and | 
found him all excitement and so nervous it 
was with much difficulty he could say more 
than one word at a time. All he could say 
knocked him down.” This he re- 
peated several times. It was useless to ask 
the boy what he shot at, so I asked him to 
take me to the spot where the game was 
standing, and, going there, I 
plenty of it; so I told the boy he had made 
a good shot and without a doubt he had 
killed a deer. The trail of blood ied down 
to a little creek, then it crossed it. When 
we came to the water I told Rob to stop 
and take a drink and then come and sit 
down by me, so that we might talk the sit- 
uation over a few moments. He didn’t 
want to do it, and from the way he looked 


was, “I 


saw blood, 


at me I verily believe he thought I was 
crazy, He, of course, wanted to rush right 
on after his deer. After getting him to sit 
down I told him he had shot his deer 


through the lungs, and for evidence I pointed 
to the light-colored, frothy blood that was 
scattered along the trail. I told him the 
reason I wanted him to sit down a bit was, 
it would be imprudent to crowd the deer, 
that if we pushed right ahead after him a 
sudden spurt of speed might take him a half 
mile or more and although dead we might 
never retrieve him. After waiting some ten 
minutes or more I said: “I think your deer 
is dead now. We will go and find him.” At 
the word go, the boy was off like a high- 
spirited field-trial winner when his handler 
frees him from the leash. I called him back 
and asked him if he was following the trail. 
He said, “No, sir.” Then I told him to 
come back and help me find it, that it would 
be the first step towards getting his deer. 
He came to me quickly and it was only a 
few moments before we found it, and I 
called his attention to the fact that the trail 
led in exactly the opposite direction to the 
one he wanted to go. With his help we fol- 
lowed the trail without any difficulty, and 
did not have to go more than a hundred 
yards before we found his deer, dead. It 
was a very fine little buck. I don’t think I 
ever saw a boy so proud. I then taught him 
how to butcher his deer, and after all was 
made secure, so that wolves could not reach 
it, we started to camp. 
With sincere good wishes, I am, 
Yours truly, 


Ardmore, Oklahoma. W. P. Poranp. 
Our Cover 
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We feel 


of our readers 


sure that 
will be delighted to learn that we have se- 
cured Mr. Warren H. Miller for Editor of 


many 


FieLpD AND StrEAM. Mr. Miller is  well- 
known to our readers as the author of 
“Camp Fires of av Epicure,” that veritable 
classic in sportmen’s literature. As might 
be understood from his writings, Mr. Miller 
is a thorough-going outdoors-man of the 
sportsman-naturalist type; a man who has 
traveled, camped, canoed and cruised since 
he was a youngster, and who is as familiar 
with the mountains and forests of Europe 
and the tropics as he is with our own wild- 
woods. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Miller made an 
exhaustive study of the Saxon and Swiss 
forestry methods. His subsequent career 
as a civil engineer allowed him little time to 
use this knowledge, more especially as the 
time was not then ripe for this country to 
introduce the practice of forestry in our 
wooded areas. But while abroad as our 
Special European Correspondent, Mr. Miller 
undertook for us an extensive review of 
European forestry methods, including those 
of France. That such methods, introduced 
with due judgment as to difference in Amer- 
ican species, will result in an immense in- 
crease in the value and yield of our own 
private-owned forests we feel most emphat- 
ically is certain beyond a doubt, and all our 
articles appearing on the subject are 
thoroughly practical as to ways and means, 
and can be relied upon as the best that 
European experience affords. 

Under Mr. Miller’s guidance, FIELD AND 
STREAM will become more attractive in both 
artistic finish and literary quality than ever 
before. We want you to feel that it is the 
Sportsman’s paper; that as the Official 
Organ of the Camp-Fire Club and its allied 
organizations it will pursue a strong ag- 
gressive policy in the vital questions which 
affect the conservation of our wild life and 
our forests. For instance, there is the fight 


~ 


for the remnant of our fur seal herd; the 
migratory bird question, in which the prob- 
lem of how to protect our migratory birds to 
and from their breeding grounds will be at- 
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tacked; State vs. National management of 
forests; the Alien license situation—all pol- 
icies of the utmost importance to this and 
succeeding generations of sportsmen. 

We will continue our feature of having 
2g00d, strong out-ot-door fiction in each 
issue—one story that will raise your hair 
with excitement, and one that will tickle your 
risibles until] we get a guffaw out of you. 

The January issue will have a feature ar- 
ticle on the great Alaska Brown Bear; a short 
story with Western flavor, by Clarence E. 
Mulford, the well-known author; “The Story 
ci the Seven Bass,” by Will H. Di'g; an ar- 
ticle by Hugh Heatly on African game pre- 
and the third installment of Warren 
H. Miller’s European Forestry series. The 
Camp-Fire Club’s official article will be on 
the Migratory Bird Situation, by Mr. Hough- 
ton, and will present the problem of the 
preservation of our migratory birds during 
their sojourn in the Southland, their flight 
to their nesting grounds and back south for 
the winter. This should be the subject of 
the keenest interest to every sportsman from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast— 
from Florida and the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canadian Provinces. 

An authoritative series of articles by W. 
H. Gardiner, the famous explorer and wilder- 
ness traveler will begin in this issue. Mr. 
Gardiner’s methods of equipment and orga- 
nization in making long trips in the Hudson 
Bay Country—in the real wilderness where 
the Indians and an occasional Hudson Bay 
factory are the only human elements en- 
countered in hundreds of miles of travel, 
are described by the author, giving exact 
data as to portages and camps which will 
be invaluable to the man who would follow 
in his trail. Practical articles of this nature 
are exactly what are needed for a trip to 
the North country. Conditions there are 
very different from what one encounters in 
the comparatively civilized forests of lower 
Canada and our own country, yet the lure 
of it, both in novelty and big game, is strong 
enough to attract many adventurous spirits 
to those hunting grounds under the North- 
ern Lights. 
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This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experi- 
ences. Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the variety 
of anecdotes may be greater. The authors of the three best stories each month will 
be given a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. The win- 
ners for October are H. V. Sloan, W. C. Rice and L. R. Lawler. 


This Bass Had Swallowed a Turtle 

On a Saturday, some weeks ago, while 
fishing in a lake at West Collingswood, N. J., 
I landed a ten-inch large-mouth black bass. 
{ had been using artificial flies for bait but 
had not met with any success until this bass 
struck the “Grizzly King” dropper fly. In 
irder to satisfy my desire to know on what 
the bass were feeding, I opened the stomach 
of this bass and to my surprise, as well as 
to the surprise of my wife, who was with 
me at the time, I found it contained a sma!l 
turtle, the shell of which measured 1!% inches 
in diameter. From the position it occupied 
in the stomach of the bass it had evidently 
Leen swallowed head first and from its ap- 
pearance must have been there but a very 
short time. It was dead, however, but had 
not yet started to digest. 

As this was something very much out of 
the ordinary for us, and as I noticed a few 
articles in recent issues of FIELD AND STREAM 
relative to a bass taking a frog, I thought it 
would be of interest to the readers of my 
favorite magazine. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Watton M. WENTz. 


Tired, Cold and Disgusted 

Eacu Fatt my friend laid aside all care 
and betook himself to some marsh or lake for 
duck and goose shooting. The time of which 
{ am writing he could be absent only a very 
short time. Boarding an early train for 
Devil’s Lake, N. D., he arrived at the lake, 
placed his decoys, dug his pit, and awaited 
the arrival of the geese. The first two days 
passed with plenty of cold and stormy 


weather, but no geese came low enough for 
a shot. At the close of the third and last 
day, when wet and nearly frozen stiff, he 
was considering if it would not be best to 
pick up the decoys and make his way to 
the station in time to catch the evening 
train, when he discovered a large V-shaped 
flock of honkers coming from the north 
The geese made direct for his decoys and 
al ghted within sixty yards of him. W th 
his heart in his mouth, he gently raised his 
gun over the edge of the pit and picking out 
three large geese standing close together, 
took deliberate aim and pulled the trigger; 
but, alas! his shells being loaded with black 
powder had become damp and failed to ex- 
p!ode and the geese, hearing the hamme: 
snap, took fright and started to rise. He 
jumped up and pulled the other trigger, only 
to see his game vanish toward the south. 
Tired, cold and disgusted, he picked up the 
decoys and made his way to the station. 

Cummings, N. D. GeorceE Wart. 

He Caught a Bird Instead of a Fish 

I was fishing for rock-cod from the wharf 
at Fort Ward. My bait was live herring. 
Suddenly there was a vicious tug at the line, 
and, to my great surprise, I hauled in a “sea- 
pigeon,” instead of the four-pound cod I had 
expected. As he had swallowed the her- 
ring, the hook was embedded in his throat, 
and he put up a stout fight while under the 
water. The “sea-pigeon” belongs to th: 
“diver” family, and uses his wings to swim 
under water. 


Puget Sound. ¥v. G &. 
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Killed Each Other’s Bird 

IN COMPANY with my friend Thornton, I 
was bird hunting in Catawba County, near 
Hickory, N. C., several years ago. The 
cogs pointed a covey in a nice open field 
end we walked in to flush, Thornton taking 
the right side and I the left. The first bird 
that rose got up in front of me and flew 
diagonally across in front of my partner. 
Almost at the same time another got up in 
front of and flew straight away from him. 
Taking the first bird, which presented me 
with a quartering shot, I fired and shot a 
little to the left of him but the bird that 
Thornton had flushed flew squarely into the 
ioad and dropped dead. My shot knocked 
cown Thornton’s bird just as he was pulling 
the trigger on it, and the bird that had 
flushed in front of me, flying across in front 
of him, came within range and was killed 
by his load. We were struck with this 
strange incident and to make sure we ex- 
«mined the birds and found the above to be 
true, as I was shooting number eight shot 
and Thornton was shooting sixes. 


Hickory, N. C. H. R. AIKEN. 


The Big Strike 

WE AROSE early one morning last summer 
in Clare County, Michigan, with all prepara- 
tions made to go trouting on a small brush 
stream, and the weather man being kind, 
for it was the first hazy morning we had seen 
in two weeks, and it looked very much like 
we were to have a shower. After arriving 
at the stream we got our tackle ready and at 
the first drop of the hook brought out an 
eight-inch speckled beauty. We fished down- 
stream for about half a mile, and, having 
about thirty fish, we concluded to come back 
to the railroad to eat our lunch. 

Arriving there, our guide, John Carruth- 
ers, concluded to make a cast into the cul- 
vert under the track, and, as I stood back 
of him, was as much surprised as he at 
the result. The current was strong and the 
slack went out in a hurry, when he got the 
hardest strike I ever saw, and we immedi- 
ately guessed as to weight; I said about three 
pounds and John the same. After quite a 
struggle he managed to get him out and you 
may judge our surprise to see a snake four 
feet long; this ended our trouting for the day. 

Coiumbus, Ohio. H. W. Barr. 


A Fight with a Cougar 
Sanpy McPuerson, a hunter and trapper 
of the Squon River section of the Olympics, 
has had a terrible encounter with a cougar 
and lives to claim the title of champion big 
game slayer of the Northwest. 


On a recént hunt, in which he bagged 
eight cougars and nineteen wildcats, the 
peits of which represented a bounty of $225, 
McPherson shot an exceptionally large cou- 
gar. Seeing the animal fall and believing 
it to be dead, McPherson started to skin the 
carcass. The cougar, however, had been only 
stunned by the bullet, and on McPherson’s 
approach fiercely attacked the hunter. In 
the terrific fight that ensued the daring 
hunter, armed only with a knife, came out 
victor, although horribly lacerated by the 
claws and teeth of the animal. With the 
flesh of his arms and chest torn almost to 
ribbons, McPherson finally killed the big cat 


-and made his way to the nearest cabin, where 


liis wounds were dressed. For a time it was 
feared he would not recover, but a strong 
constitution and careful nursing pulled him 
through. 

Only two months ago, while working in 
a slashing near his home, McPherson was 
attacked and nearly killed by two big bears. 
Only his two hounds, attracted by his cries, 
saved his life. Tearing through the brush, 
they attacked the bears, and while thus en 
gaged McPhersor: crawled away. He was 
iound in an unconscious condition several 
hours later by two wood choppers. 

Seattle, Wash. Ross MErrIck. 


A Captive Captures a Salmon 

Mr. Georce G. CHaAPLINE, of St. Louis, a 
member of the St. Francis Hunting and 
Fishing Club, on the St. Francis River in 
Wayne County, Mo., went to the clubhouse 
iast week for a few days’ fishing. 

He started out on the river in a boat, with 
I'ritz Sanderbrink, the keeper of the club- 
house, as oarsman and guide. They stopped 
at a large deep pool in a bend of the river 
near the farm house of “Widow Powers,” 
about a mile from the clubhouse, and began 
fishing. 

They soon caught two or three bass of 
irom one and a half to two pounds in weight, 
and Fritz put the bass on a “stringer” and 
hung them over the side of the bout, oppo- 
site to the side they were fishing from, to 
keep them alive, in the usual manner and 
continued their fishing. Soon their attention 
was attracted by a great commotion in the 
water, on the side of the boat where the 
“stringer” with the bass on it was tied. 

Fritz looked over that side of the boat and 
saw a big fish struggling in the water with 
the bass on the “stringer,” the bass flopping 
around at a great rate trying to get away. 
He took hold of the stringer and gradually 
pulled it in; when, to his surprise, he saw a 
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Did It Ever Happen to You? 


large jack sa'mon with one of the bass in his 
mouth partly swallowed; he carefully pulled 
them to the surface near the boat, and lean- 
ing over he quickly inserted his finger in 
the gills of the jack, and, with the other hand 
holding the stringer, he landed the whole 
bunch safely in the boat. The jack salmon 
weighed ten pounds. 

This is vouched for by both Mr. Chapline 
and Fritz Sanderbrink. As soon as I heard 
of it, through another member of the club, | 
wrote to Fritz and, among other things, | 
asked him “how about the big fish story,” 
and I herewith enclose his reply, which 
you can print with this if you so desire. 

Yours very truly, 
St. Louis, Mo. Geo. W. ALLEN, 
Vice-president of the club. 


The Eagle Captured a Decoy 

Last fall, on a day which gave us cause 
to expect a flight from the north, I started, 
together with a certain doctor of this city, 
for a duck shoot at “ror” Ranch, about a 
twenty-five mile drive away. Arriving 
among the hills we reached the house of 
the ranchtender and made arrangements for 
our accommodations. We were about a day 
in advance of the flight but had good shoot- 
ing for three days when they began to come 
in, killing ninety-seven in all, mostly mal- 
lards. 

The weather had cleared and our best 
shooting seemed to be at an end. Having 
put out a dozen decoys I left the doctor in 
the blind at the north pond and drove three 
miles to the south pond to try my luck. 
The doctor had almost decided that can- 
vas decoys were about the only ducks he 
would see that day and had resorted to his 
pipe for a little comfort when he was sud- 
denly aroused by the rushing of wings di- 
rectly above the pit. Preparing for the bom- 
bardment he was not a little surprised to see, 
-nstead cf a flock of mallards, a large bald 
cagle swoop down among his decoys and 
make off with one in his claws. Recovering 
from his surprise he pumped four loads in 
the direction of the thief and succeeded in 
causing him to drop the decoy after carry- 
ing it about forty yards. When I returned 
we recovered the decoy, the back and neck 
of which were badly torn by the bird’s 
talons. There are a number of bald eagles 
on tiis ranch and I excused my friend for 
missing such a large target on the ground 
that I supposed he did not wish to injure the 
decoy, which may now be seen among other 
curios in his office. 


Marion, Kansas. W. T. Brown. 
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A Bear, a Canoe and a Dog 
A FRIEND and I were hunting in Southwest- 
ern Oregon. We saw a large bear across 
the river, and getting in a canoe, we got up 


within fifty yards of bruin and sent severai 
shots after him as he climbed up a steep 
bank. The last shot took effect and brought 


him rolling down the bank to the water's 
edge. Just then we heard our two bear dogs 
baying up a deep ravine. Jumping out of 
our canoe we looked for something to tx 
it to, and as there were no trees near, my 
friend suggested tying it to the bear. With- 
out stopping to examine bruin, we secured 
the heavy rope around his neck and went 
on the run to where the dogs were baying. 
Reaching the spot we found the dogs had 
treed a coon. We were both tired out and 
angry. After shooting the coon we started 
back, the dogs a quarter of a mile in ad 
vance of us. When within a hundred yards 
of the canoe we heard some of the awfulest 
yelping and barking I ever heard. “Run,” 
yelled my friend, “those blame dogs are 
chewing our bear up.” But it seemed to be 
just the opp@@ite; instead of Bruin being 
chewed up it looked like he had done ali 
the chewing himself. At the edge of the 
water lay Jeff, the best bear dog in Coos 
county, and one glance showed us that he 
would never hunt again. But we had no 
time for regrets. In the mddle of the 
stream and swimming strongly was the sup- 
posed dead bear, the canoe still tied to his 
neck, and seated in the stern was our other 
dog, baying lustily and seeming to enjoy his 
ride. When the bear, canoe and dog were 
half a mile away we awoke to the fact that 
a very valuable dog and our only means of 


crossing the river were making rap‘dly 
toward the ocean. After chasing that bear 
for a mile or so we ended his career: with 


a bullet, managing to send our remaining 
dog to the happy hunting grounds before we 
accomplished our purpose. 

Coquille, Ore. LANSON LENEVE. 


Too Much Kerosene 

WE had a customer at Wyzetta who ex- 
tended us an invitation to come out and 
put in a night spearing pickerel by torch- 
light; so we took the Great Northern out 
and landed at Wyzetta about 9 p.m. Por- 
cus bricks, wound with gunny sacks wired 
on tight—leaving a loop in the wire to hook 
on end of an iron brace which extended 
over the prow of our boat about six feet— 
were soaked in kerosene oil and answered 
for the torches. We got a can, put two 
gallons of kerosene in it, and kept one 
torch soaking while using the other. I took 
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the front end of the boat, Fitch behind me, 
and our friend in the stern, steering. ‘fhe 
can of oil was in the bottom of the boat, 
directly behind me. We picked up several 
fine fish, one fifteen-pounder, working up 
close to shore where the ice had drifted, 
and, in order to turn about, we had to 
back the boat up. My spear had a handle 
aLout ten feet long, with reversing ends, 
and I told our friend in the stern to keep 
her off the ice and I would push her back. 
Ihe second shove I made the boat struck 
the ice at the stern end, the jar threw me 
off my balance, and I sat down into some- 
thing. Fitch landed on the edge of the 
boat. We shipped water and sank, the 
water going about three inches over the tope 
oi the boat. I was well soaked where I sat 
down, as I supposed, with water. We lost 
ali our fish and put our torches out of com- 
mission; so went back to Wyzetta, changed 
our clothes, all except my union suit, got a 
new supply of oil, and started out again. 
During the balance of the night that part 
of my anatomy that had got wet kept itch- 
ing, and the cushions on the seat of the car 
going back to Minneapolis next morning 
felt like a thousand needles. We arrived 
home with about 100 pounds of nice fish 
which was some satisfaction. Did your 
mother ever take a red flannel soaked in 
kerosene and bind it around your threat, 
telling you it would bring the soreness to 
the surface, and when you took the cloth 
off in the morning you found your neck all 
isters, and then have her bind you up in 
cold cream? I stood up the balance of the 
week and ate my meals off the mantel, and 
my advice to those spearing for pickerel 
under similar circumstances is to keep the 
supply of kerosene in the bow, and not be- 
hind them. 
Kearney, Neb. C. W. Griswo cp. 


Caught Two Fish Twice on the Same Day 

WHILE fishing with a friend on the Gas- 
conde River, in Phelps County, Mo., I had 
an interesting and peculiar experience. [| 
was using live bait and fishing for bass and 
jack salmon. After an unsuccessful effort 
of about two hours, I got a strike, hooked a 
nice jack salmon and finally brought him 
up to the boat. My old friend took the 
landing net and in his excitement picked the 
fish up lying across the net, instead of in 
it. Just as he got it over the gunwhale of 
the boat the fish flopped off, dragging my 
line through the joint of the hoop of the 
net, cutting it in two; and I saw my jack 
swim leisurely away with about eighteen 
inches of my line. 


My friend began to console me. He said: 
“Put on a good bait and go right back 
down there and you will get him again.” 
I followed his advice and let my hook 
float down to the same place, which was 
about forty feet from me. In a few min- 
utes I got another strike, hooked my fish 
and as I began to lead him to the boat my 
friend shouted, “There! What did I tell 
your” TI replied, “I have a much better 
fish.” After playing him for a few min- 
utes I got sight of him; he was a jack also 
and much larger than the first. My old 
friend said that he would not have a thing 
to do with this one, and I would have to 
fight it alone. The water was very clear and 
as I played that fish around, my line looked 
very small. He finally gave up the fight, 
however, and I led him to the boat, took 
my rod in my ieft hand and stooped to 
get my landing net. As I did so the butt 
of my rod struck the side of the boat, and 
at the same instant the fish made a dash 
under the boat, broke the tip of my rod 
off at the first guide, broke my line just be- 
low the sinker and was gone. 

I began to repair my tackle again, cut- 
ting my rod at the break, which left me a 
very clumsy affair to work with. My friend 
was hopeful. He assured me that if I 
would just go right back down there I 
would get them both. I expressed a doubt 
but said I hoped there were others there 
open for engagement. Once more | cast 
my bait and watched it float to the same 
spot. In a few minutes I got another 
strike, hooked my fish, led him up to the 
boat, took up my landing net and lifted 
him in. Imagine my surprise when I went 
to remove my hook to find another sproat 
hook with eighteen inches of silk line at- 
tached, firmly fastened in his jaw, the wound 
still bleeding! 

Much encouraged I once more baited my 
hook and anxiously watched it float back 
In a few minutes I had a vicious strike, 
hooked my fish and the fight was on. |] 
finally led him up to the boat and lifted him 
in with my landing net. As he hit the 
kottom of the boat my old friend grabbed 
him with both hands and expressed his 
delight by a shout that made the hills ring. 
Another surprise was in store for me. When 
I went to remove my hook there, beside it 
was another sproat hook with a short piece 
of line to it, proving that this was my 
second catch. He was twenty-six inches 
long and weighed seven pounds. The smail- 
er one was nineteen inches and weighed 
three and a half pounds. 


Wilton, Ark. ALBERT KENNEN 
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Lire Histortes oF NORTHERN ANIMALS.— 
By Ernest Thompson Seton. This authori- 
tative and sumptuous work comes in two 
volumes, published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, of this city. Price $18.00. This work 
describes some sixty species of quadrupeds 
found in Manitoba. Volume I relates to 
the Grass-eaters, and Volume II to the 
Flesh-eaters. Each vo‘ume is finely ilius- 
trated, and sixty-eight maps, showing the 
range of the mammal described and 560 
drawings of the living animals, by the au- 
thor. We should explain that although the 
quadrupeds of Manitoba are the subject of 
these volumes, the list really includes all the 
large mammals of the United States, ex- 
cepting about a dozen, including five of the 
big game 

Our author clearly shows that these wild 
brothers of humanity are not mere'y living 
targets for the merciless gun. They have 
their homes, their mates, their problems and 
their sorrows. They possess, in short, a 
home life that is their real life, a life much 
larger and much more important than that 
fleeting glimpse of their outward life, given 
us from our hostile viewpoint. Man, in- 
deed, is their greatest enemy and we hope 
that the Sportsman’s Platform will be lived 
up to by sportsmen, who ought to pride 
themselves rather on the limited amount of 
their baz, than on the wholesa!e destruc- 
tion that is the ambition of the “game hog.” 


“Hunting Camps 1N Woop AND WILDER- 
NeEss.”—By H. Hesketh Prichard, F.Z.S. 100 
illustrations, six being in color. New York, 
Sturgis and Wa‘ton Co. Price $4.00. 

The author is an Englishman, a true sports- 
man, and in this work describes his hunting 
experiences in Patagonia, Newfoundland, 
Labrador and Canada. He describes the 
capture of the guanaco, of the pampas and 
the guemal of the Andes, the caribou of 
Newfoundland, the elk of Norway and the 

















He de scribes 
the detai!s of the killing of big game in lan- 
guage almost too sober for the events de- 
scribed, but the episodes are intensely inter- 
esting and are highly individualized, which 
attests the:r truthfulness. The reader will ex- 
perience with the author the thrill of joy at 
the capture of an unusually wary, yet, fine, 
specimen of game, the keen disappointment 
when the quarry escapes owing to bad aim, 
misfire, or jammed cartridge. 

No topographical difficulties, nor any con- 
dition of wind, or weather, seem to deter him 
irom indulging in his favorite pastime, for 
he declares that “to go into the wilderness 
with a gun is the dominant passion of his 
hte, 

He points out the fact that the game laws 
both in the United States and Newfound!and 
and Canada are not rea! game protections 
In Newfoundland, for example, a fifty dollar 


moose and caribou of Cana 





lcense permits the foreigner, or visiting 
sportsman, to shoot three stags. The settler 
can shoot five stags and the Indian five 
thousand if he wants to. When a settler 
shoots five stags for himself, he then shoots 
an indefinite quantity for his friends, and the 
'Indian shoots all the time to sell trophies 
to the taxidermist. The hunter who pays 
a license may get his stags in one day and 
‘hen may leave the country, as far as shooting 
is concerned. He recommends a revision of 
the game laws which are directed against the 
cutsider who comes to spend money in the 
country, and favor the Indians and not hunt- 
ers who are rapidly killing off the game. 

The work is beautifully illustrated with 
«bout one hundred illustrations from fine 
drawings by Lady Helen Graham, E. G. Cald- 
well and from photographs. It is one thar 
should be in the library of every sportsman. 
It is in every way a trustworthy account of 
big adventures in the forest and will re- 
ceive as warm a welcome as the author’s pre- 
ceding work entitled, “Through the Heart of 
Patagonia.” 
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The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers. Consequently the articles mentioned’here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
claims for them to our notice. Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 








Sportsman’s Workshop 

‘Of all the joys of camp and trail, a good, 
sharp, light, steel hatchet is the one 
‘that will be appreciated most and oftenest. 
Refore you go into the woods see that the 
hatchet shas a trip to the grindstone and will 
then cut .a floating feather. It needs to be, 
first, a good piece of steel. Not some cheap 
cust-steel affair that will nick every time 
you strike a pine knot, but real hand-forged 
steel, such as a carpenter selects for his 
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working hatchet. Such a steel will ring like 
1 bell at every blow, and the hatchet will not 
weigh over two pounds. You can cut all the 
camp night-wood with such a hatchet with 
half the work that the other man will ex- 
pend with a heavy, dull axe, to say nothing 














of the fatigue of carrying a three-pound 
axe around in your belt all day. 

Your little razor-edge positively must have 
a guard, and the easiest way to have one is 
to make it yourself. Get a short length of 
2% in. single belting from the belting scrap 
of some machire shop. Cut two pieces long 
enough to project beyond the hatchet-blade 
half an inch each way. Get some short cop- 
per rivets 3-8 in. long, and put in two at 
each corner of the sheath and two along the 
edge, rivetting the two pieces of belt into 
a narrow sheath, covering the edge of the 
blade of the hatchet for two inches. All 
you need now is a rawhide thong, secured to 
the upper corner of the sheath, passing 
around the head of the hatchet and crossing 
back to a hole in the lower corner of the 
sheath, where it ties with a double half 
hitch. 

Oh, those unaccountable misses! Did it 
ever occur to you that your rifling was really 
in bad shape, simply because you set the 
rifle away without cleaning, several times 
when you only fired the rifle three times in 
a day’s hunting trip? 

Fact. These three shots leaded and 
sulphated the barrel just as badly as three 
hundred. Just one shot fired without clean- 
ing the gun before putting it away will give 
a layer of lead and sulphate that will play 
the mischief with the rifling. Use a brass 
lLrush rod dipped in strong ammonia and 
run it into the barrel before you go to bed 
that night. If you haven’t the ammonia, try 
z teaspoonful of lye in a glass of water. 
Get out all the powder residue, dry thor- 
oughly, and follow with a little good oil or 
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Winchester gun grease. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of success in rifle shooting. No 
one can shoot with ruined rifling in the 
barrel. Gun cleaning fittings and rags are 
as necessary a part of the list of things tu go 
in the ditty-bag as your razor or tackle. 

The inner compartment of the ditty-bag is 
tor extra-perishables—your trout flies, snell 
hooks, game license, identification papers, re- 
turn ticket, surgical bandages, pills, etc. 


Even in late November the insect 
pests in the woods are still plentiful. 
During the day you are active and dressed 
in impervious canvas, so that they do not 
bother much, but, with the setting of the 
sun comes the rising of the mosquitoes, as 
inevitable as cause and effect. You will be 
pestered and henpecked by the bloodthirsty 
demons with increasing emphasis as the 
hours of the night progress, yet there is no 
earthly necessity for any such thing. In 
fact, you have a better chance to keep them 
out than in an ordinary house, since there 
are only just those few square feet of the 
mouth of the tent to guard. A litte limp 
wad that can be stowed most anywhere is 
all the duffle you have to pack to settle the 
insect pest nuisance. Don’t take mosquito 
netting. Try some strong woven mesh that 
is gnat-proof and punkie-proof, as well as 
ciscouraging to mosquito invasions, and do 
a job of work while you are about it. It 
will cost you considerably more than a yard 
or so of mosquito net, but you can’t afford 
at any price to lose your nights of sleep. 

No matter what the material is, the pesky 
stuff cannot be pinned, fastened or sewed 
to the wal's of the tent, unless you wish a 
succession of assorted and diabolical mis- 
haps. The most sensible scheme is to cut 
the gauze or hexagon-mesh net to fit the 
cross-section of the tent, and then hem it 
with a broad double-band of 8 oz. duck can- 
vas, with brass grommets at the peak and 
lower corners. The peak grommet can then 
be lashed to the ridge pole and the feet 
staked out so as to draw the canvas flat 
against the walls of the tent. If the walls 
are not straight-lined the canvas bands can 
be held out flat by spreaders, as in a wall 
tent or forester tent. In any case there 
should be at least a foot of lap down on the 
floor, unless the net is put right across the 
door of the tent with a hole in it for en- 
trance. The position of the net is, more or 
less, a matter of individual preference, but 
if you want to avoid a door in it, put it 
where it will cross the sleepers just below 
their chests, if a browse bed is spread on 
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the floor across the tent, and put it across 
the ends of the cots if a wall-tent. The idea 
is that the sleeping part of the tent is a sort 
of sanctum shut off by the veil of the net, 
wherein flies and mosquitoes may not enter. 
The last man in, pins down his corner of the 
veil, so that all heads and arms are inside 
the sanctum. The skeeters can then chew 
the rest of your sacred persons, if they 
kave the persistence to drill through two 
thicknesses of blankets, wool socks, rubber 
boots and other adornments of one’s pedal 
extremities. The reason for having the 
foot of the net somewhat longer than 
enough to reach the floor is now apparent. 
You want enough to tuck in around rotund 
personages, and enough to allow everybody 
to wiggle about a bit without opening up 
any avenues for the entrance of the vor- 
acious enemy, singing and buzzing outside 
in the firelight. 


While on the subject of nets, it doesn’t take 
but one experience to convince the amateur 
of the absolute necessity of fiy dopes, to 
varnish withal the visible pelt of him in any 
wilderness trip. Here are two good home- 
made receipts, both by past masters in the 
art of wood craft: 


3 02, pine tar, 
2 oz. castor oil, 
I oz. pennyroyal oil. 


Simmer together over a slow fire. (Ness- 
muck. ) 


3 Oz. pine tar, 

2 02. Olive oil, 

I oz. pennyroyal, 
I oz. citronel!a, 
I oz. creosote, 

I oz. camphor. 


Heat tar and oi] and add other ingredients 
(Breck ) 


Mr. Breck puts more into his, but it is 
doubtful if the punkies and mosquitoes get 
any more real lasting benefits out of it. 


Some Casual Remarks on Pothooks 

You can’t beat the crane-and-kettle com- 
bination for the canoeing and tramping camp- 
fire. Especially in one-night stands or where 
you are on a pack-and-saddle trip in the 
mountains after big game. No one has time 
to cut logs for a regular camp range of the 
classic “woodcraft” type, but the crane 's 
simple, sure and is easy to build. No more 
upset pots and “kittles” with the fish pole 











* 
“WHITTLE A WOODEN VANE TO TURN YOUR ROAST FOR YOU : 


crane and no more scorched roasts. To 
make it you need only a sapling—and the in- 
dispensable wire pothook. First the crotch. 
Select it with as much care as you did the 
sling-shot crotch of juvenile days. Don’t cut 
anything flimsy or small or dry for the 
crotch, but rather take a beech or fork well 
formed at the joint so that you can drive it 
with the hatchet without splitting. The crane 
pote should be beech or hickory about an 
inch thick at the small end. Drive in the 
crotch about two feet from the fire on the 
opposite side of the tent and shove the end 
of the crane pole into the ground, letting it 
rest in the fork and extend out over the fire. 
You want notches in the upper side of the 
pole about a foot apart for the pothooks and 
three of them is all that the law of gravity 
al'ows. 

The first consideration for the pot-hook 
will be that of lightness and adaptability to 
pack bundles. As you have no intention of 
hanging a twenty-foot I-beam on it it is more 
than a crime to carry a lot of stiff hooks of 
quarter-inch round iron into the woods with 
you. Asa matter of fact, No. 10 galvanized iron 
telegraph wire is amply strong enough to 
hang up anything in the way of a kettle that 
a body can pack through the woods. Hooks 
made in assorted lengths in this wire can be 
bent with the fingers to fit any bale or pole, 
bend easily into the curves of the pack and 
weigh virtually nothing. And don’t forget 
a little bundle of No. 18 galvanized copper 
wire or flexible picture-wire to hang from 
your pole for roasts. 

While on the tender subject of camp cook- 
ery, let me ask one question: Why should 
any one strive to enter heaven with a twenty- 
pound iron pot on his head and four tons of 
assorted granite-ware draped about his holy 
person? Yet many tyros in the woods are 
trying to do just this. They take along a 


coffee and a tea pot, principally because these 
things are always found in the kitchen, and 
then they add a wagonload of other “indis- 
pensab'e” utensils that fancy and inexperi- 
ence declare to be absolutely necessary. Yet, 
—just try a light sheet steel frying pan and 
three light tin pails, each nesting in the other 
and see how much better you will feel! Even 
some other fellow’s tin cans are good camp 
cooking utensils if you stumble on some, 
but leave them in your camp for the next 
man. <A tin cup and a tin plate are all the 
table ware that you real‘y need 


On the Use of Pistol Cartridges in Rifles 
APPROVED BY ILLINOIS NATIONAL GUARD 
To successfully use a pistol cartridge in a 
large caliber rifle, was, until quite recently 
entirely out of the question. While it is true 
that inventions to accomplish this end hav 
appeared, it is also true that they were 
fraught with enough faults to preclude their 

1 ractica! use. 

However, in Brayton’s Auxiliary Cart 
ridge—manufactured for several years by th: 
Marble Safety Axe Co.—a permanent solu- 
tion of the prob’em seems to be reached. 
This device was approved by the Illinois Na- 
tional Guard aiter a series of several tests 
that lasted a year; in addition to the many 
calibers for which the Auxiliary has been 
sold, it is now made to use .32 Colt Auto- 
matic Cartridges in .30 U. S. 1903 and 1906 
Springfield rifles and Winchester rifles ot 
same caliber. In 1911 it will be furnished for 
.25-.35, using .25 Colt automatic cartridges 

It consists of a device which just fits the 
rifle’s chamber; the inside is fitted with a 
firing pin, and the forward end grips the real 
cartridge. The whole is loaded in the gun 
in the regular way, either in the breech or 
through the magazine. When the discharge 
occurs, the firing pin of the gun strikes this 
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Amateurs Shoot the 
Powder they prefer 


The results at the First Post Series Tournament, Indianapolis, Ind., 











October 18-21, 1910, prove the wisdom of the amateurs’ choice. 





THE THREE HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGES 


on the 1000 targets on the four days’ program were won by amateurs who used 


“SCHULTZE” 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDER 
“The Powder That’s Easy on the Shoulder’’ 


FIRST :—Jay R. Graham, Long Lake, Ills., 951 x 1000 Ave. 95.1 
SECOND :—F. G. Fuller, Mukwonago, Wis., 931 x 1000 - 93.1 
THIRD : —Jesse Young, Chicago, Ill. 926 x 1000 2 92.6 


LONG RUNS:—Geo. Maxwell, 156 and 105; Jay R. Graham, 143 and 116; W. R. Crosby, 140 





The above records were made with 


“SCHULTZE” 


A Powder That Does Not Punish 





E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. | 


| 
POND 
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sccondary firing pin, which communicates the 
shock to and explodes the cartridge con- 
tained in the forward end. 

Its advantages are many. Stationed to- 
ward the forward end of the shell chamber, 
the bullet takes the rifling immediately. 
This prevents its stripping or becoming de- 
iormed. Small game can be _ successfully 
taken with .30-.30, .303, .30-.40, .30 U. S., and 
32 W. S. rifles, sizes that have heretofore 
been fit for large game only. Then, too, as 
this device permits the use of very cheap 
ammunition in high-power rifles, the cost of 
target practice and other recreation shooting 
is reduced to a very low cost. 

It is made in the following sizes: Size .30- 
.30 for use with .32 short Colt cartridges; 
303 for use with .32 S. & W. smokeless or 
Co‘t automatic cartridges; .30-.40 or .303 
British, for use with .32 S. & W. smokeless 
cartridges; .30-.40 for use with .32 Colt New 
Police cartridges; .30-.40 for .32 Colt auto- 
matic cartridges; .32 W. S. for use with .32 
Co!t automatic cartridges. 

The device is sold at the uniform price 
of seventy-five cents and may be had from 
any retai'er, or the manufacturers will send 1 
catalogue to anyone writing Marble Safety 
Axe Co., 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


You can get all kinds of fly books for that 
trip next spring but this time—“get the best.” 
We illustrate a novel and simple book with 
celluloid leaves that will stand any amount 
of wet flies being replaced in the book, has 
a bar at each end to catch the hooks on and 
a spring in the middle to hold down the 





snells. It is light and durable and made in 
five sizes, holding two, four and eight dozen 
flies. Sold by Wm. Mills & Son of 21 Park 
Pisce, N.Y. City. 


In this month of picking out Christmas 
gifts, don’t forget that there is a shelf in the 
den where shou!d stand a row of handsome 
books—your own sportsman’s library, the 
chosen volumes that appeal to you; the 
“other fellow’s” stories of his experiences 
afield, and the books of instruction on wood- 
craft, angling, natural science. In a word, the 


hooks that the well-informed sportsman rec- 
ognizes as classics in the art. They are 7 ools 
of che Craft that cannot well be overlooked. 


Here are two good ones, both by Camp- 
Fire Cubmen. Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
“Life Histories of Northern Animals” is a 
Look of the kind that the big game hunter 
and the wild animal photographer will find 
an invaluable storehouse of information as to 
the habits of the animals he proposes to hunt 
with rifle or camera. It is a twelve hundred 
page volume well illustrated with drawings 
from life. and is the result of thirty years of 
notes and observations by the author. There 
age 68 maps of the range of the various spe- 
cies treated and 600 drawings by the author 





Theodore Roosevelt’s famous “African 
Game Trails” is another addition to the book 
shelf of the den. Every one is familiar with 
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the strong, accura‘e style which Mr. Roose- 
velt employs in telling his hunting trips. I+ 
is a work for the enjoyment of winter even- 





ings when the northeas‘ers are blowing and 
the sportsman’s den becomes a piace for 
reading what the other fellow has done and 
planning the trips for the year to come. The 
Christmas buyer will find these two books at 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. The two volumes 
of Mr. Seton’s works $1800, and “African 
Game Trails” $4.00, 


A New Automatic Rifie 

The automatic action, gas operated, of the 
Standard Rifle is different from that used in 
any other sporting rifle. The power used to 
automatically eject the empty shell and feed 
the next cartridge into the barrel chamber 
is taken from behind the bullet just before 
it leaves the muzzle. There is no loss of 
power or penetration, as the bullet has at- 
tained its maximum velocity before the auto- 
matic action begins. 

The pressure from behind the bullet passes 
through an adjustable valve near the muzzle 
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Help Bird Shooters Make Big Bags. 


Every one who shoots can’t be a crack shot, but 
every one who hunts likes to make a good bag. 
You can materially increase your chances of doing 
so if you use Winchester “Brush” Shells for bird 
shooting. They are loaded so that, without the loss 
of velocity or penetration, they make a great big even 
pattern at the distances most birds are shot. Another 
desirable feature of Winchester “Brush” Shells is that, 
when used in a full choke gun, they make a cylinder 
bore pattern. This means that you can use your 
favorite trap or duck gun for field shooting without 
danger of blowing your birds to pieces. For a first 
barrel load in any gun they cannot be surpassed. 
































Loaded in ‘‘Leader’’ and ‘‘ Repeater’? Grades, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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TRADE MARK 







Count the pins-one,two-and tell 
ata glance the lightning lock ITHACA 







@ Cut shows Improved Mo pond No. 4, $100 list gun. @Insist upon getting our Im ore oved 
Model—you c an tell it by c nting pins in frame the re are but twe q This is outside 
evidence of simplicity. @ Every pin or screw put in a gun frame is to keep 0 ne Or more parts 
in place—the fewer pins the fewer parts and the less liable to get out of order. 11 ry a 
20 bore—you’ll like it—5'4 lbs. up. @ Catalog in colors FREE—18 grades—$17.75 up 





ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box itl, ITHACA, N. Y. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertise 
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of the barrel, drives back the piston in the 
small cylinder under the barrel and com- 
presses the action spring. This rearward 
motion unlocks and withdraws the breech- 
biock and ejects the empty shell over the 
head of the operator. 

The backward pressure is instantly re- 
lieved when the bullet leaves the barrel, and 
the action spring carries the breech-block 
ferward again, feeds the next cartridge frown 
the magazine into the barrel chamber, and 
locks and cocks the rifle. 

The operator has merely to maintain his 
aim and pull the trigger for each shot until 
the magazine is empty. 

Success in big game shooting, for the aver- 
age man, is to-day more than ever before de- 
pendent upon his selection of a rifle. To-day 
more than ever since Mifls turned out the 





Field and Stream 


walnut, with bronze butt plate; length 13% 
inches. Fitted with Lyman ivory tip front 
and sporting rear sights. Weight, 734 pounds. 
Gas-operated. Hammerless. Take-dowr. 
Magazine of .30-30 and .25-35 holds 5 cart- 
ridges.” 

Designed for rimless smokeless powder 
autoloading cartridges, either metal case or 
soft point, of .25-35, .30-30 and .35 calibers. 

This rifle is both gas and hand operated, 
the change simply requiring a turn of the 
gas valve, It “takes down” and puts together 
as easily as any double-barrel shotgun by 
pressure of the take-down too! against the 
spring lock, as shown in the cut. It cleans 
from the breech without the necessity of 
takmg apart. This company also makes a 





hand-operated rifle very similar to the gas 
and hand operated. 


The price: For Model 





first American sporting rifle in his shop in 
Harrodsburg, Ky., a hundred years ago, the 
average sportsman runs the chance of dis- 
couragement leading to the ruining of his 
hunting career by the unwise selection of a 
hunting rifle. It requires but two or three 
unsuccessful trips, at the cost we now have 
tc pay, to discourage even the most ardent 
hunter. But let him get the right rifle—the 
reat, well-made, high-grade, smooth-work- 
ing, quick and accurate improvement that 
will put him on equal footing with the expert 
who practices with free ammunition and the 
old-timer who has “been shooting so long 
that he can’t help but hit once in a while’— 
and it will be a different story. 

The Standard gas-operated rifle aims to 
meet these conditions. Operated by gas 
pressure and not by recoil or blowback a 
simple, light design with small number of 
working parts has been developed. You can 
judge from the specification of their model 
"=" style and finish of these 





x’ as to the 
weapons: 
“Round tapered ordnance steel barrel, length 


223g inckes. Shotgun stock of fine Circassian 


“G,” $37.50 in the United States; $41.25 in 
( Hand operated only, $30.00 in the 
U. S.; $33 in Canada. Made by the Standard 
Rifle Company of Wilmington, Del. 





To roast a duck or a leg of venison all 
over without having to tend it, just split out 
a flat shingle from a half log, whittle it into 
a vane, and tie it on a thin copper wire with 
a double half-hitch just above your roast. 
It will keep the joint continually on the turn 


so that you can baste it and tend fire in 
peace. There’s a picture of the rig on page 
So4. 


On account of the time it takes to land a 
large tarpon it is essential to have a snell 
that will not give out and let him get away 
before the battle is over. The fish will be 
doubling and chewing on your leader for 
the most active hour of his life, and nothing 
but the best piano wire of high tensile 
strength and great hardness will stand that 
treatment. The same is true of the hook. 


It should be of the best crucible steel and 
of superior workmanship, or the 


‘man behind 
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DO YOU OWE YOURSELF 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT? 


or are you trying to think of something useful that will be a little out of the ordinary? 
Let us suggest the Stevens 520 6-Shot Repeating Shotgun. 


This is the gun that is so fast that it cannot be balked—and so mechanically perfect 
that it cannot be accidentally discharged—that means 100 per cent speed and 100 per 
cent safety. 


With maximum penetration—close pattern—perfect balance—the Stevens 520, 
listing at $25.00, is a Christmas present that any sportsman will welcome. 


At the top of this advertisement we illustrate the No. 522, which is the same as 
the 520, except that it is made with fancy stock, checked grip and forearm slide. It 
lists at $40.00. 


We also make the No. 525 De Luxe Grade Repeating Shotgun—the handsomest 
Repeating Gun on the market (built to order throughout). Place your specifications 
NOW, so as to avoid being disappointed for the Christmas Season. The list price on 
the No. 525 gun is $50.00. 


Perhaps a double barrel shotgun will fill your requirements better than a pump gun. 


In that case we shall be glad to send you a full description of our doubles—the only 
American shotguns that are made with the barrels and lugs drop-forged in one piece. The 
Stevens is strongest where other guns are weak, that is, at the breech. 

We shall be glad to send free our illustrated catalog of 160 pages containing 209 illustra- 


tions. This catalog describes fully our complete line of Shotguns, Rifles, Pistols and Rifle 
Telescopes. WRITE TO-DAY. 





J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Dept. 176, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Factory of Precision 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND S1 REAM when writing advertiser 
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the rod” will likely be doomed to the ex- 
asperating disappointment of losing his fish 
and reeling in a remnant of broken tackle. 
The “Captiva” tarpon hooks recently put 
on the market by William Mills & Son, 21 
Park Row, New York City, are reliable and 
are used by some of the most experienced 
and successful anglers. They are of the fin- 
est English steel manufacture and made in 





two sizes, either size being $1.00 a dozen, un- 
mounted. The small size in especially light 
design is also offered for Catalina tuna fish 
ing. Either size mounted on piano-wire with 
German si.ver chain, $450 a dozen. Smalle: 
size mounted in short length of chain with 
three feet of light piano wire and swivel 
$3.50 a dozen. 


Get the boys each a rod for Christmas? 
Costs too much. Don’t you believe it. How’s 
this for a specification to make the young- 
sters’ eyes sparkle: 

“Two-piece construction, with Heddon or- 
iginal short butt and long tip design, which 
greatly increases casting force and reduces 
te minimum liability of breakage. Good qual- 
ity split bamboo tip, solid wood butt, with 
polished map‘e handle of special Heddon de- 
sign. Nickeled reel seat with hood at rear 
and trigger on band. Ali guides are tip-top 
fiieproof metal. Improved welted ferrute. 
Well wrapped with silk windings in two col- 
ors, put up in partitioned cloth bag. Fur- 
nished in length of 5 ft. only.” Price $1.00 at 
Jas. Heddon & Sons, Dowagiac, Mich., or 
any dealer. Get ‘em each a real “sure 
enough” Heddon rod and train ‘em up in the 
way they should go! 


Hunting and trapping is a new field that 


is giving farmers a chance to make big money 


with litthe work during the long winter 
months, There are many valuable fur ani- 
mals in practically all sections of the coun- 
try, and it requires only a short time each 
day to make the rounds of the traps. There 
is not only big and easy money in the trap- 
ping and hunting of fur animals, but also 
in the hides of cattle, horses and veal and 
sheep. Andersch Brothers, of Minneapolis, 
have opened this field to the farmer and they 
will buy cattle and horse hides, sheep, pelts, 
raw furs, deer skins, wool, calf skins, tallow, 
etc. They pay the highest cash prices for all 
those articles. 

Iu!l information on how to become a big 
money making hunter and trapper is con- 
ttined in Andersch Brothers’ 450-page Hun- 
ters’ and Trappers’ Guide. This is an op- 
portunity no reader of this paper can afford 
to miss. Write to-day to Andersch Broth- 
ers, Dept. 62, Minneapolis, Minn., for this 
va.uable book and full information as to how 
to make big money this winter. 


Nothing like the (W) right woolen under- 
wear ior a trip in the woods. Old “Ness- 
muk” used to be a great stickler for woolen 
clothing. He dressed his man from the in- 
side out complete in fine light wool goods, 
socks, underwear, shirts and suit. He knew 
how the cold winds and wet swamps take it 
out of a man poorly clad in shoddy, clammy) 
cot-on fabrics. A set of woo’en underwear 
of the elastic woven type usually sold at high 
prices can be had for a reasonabie sum in 
spite of the usual high-priced reputations of 
this kind of material. Try Wright at 75 
l‘ranklin Street, New York City, and see if 
the price isn’t wright too. 


THE general use into which heat and co‘d 
retaining bottles have come makes any im- 
provement of general interest 

The Icy-Hot Bottle Co., of Cincinnati, have 
recently overcome two very serious faults 
heretofore found in such bottles, viz—the 
tendency to break easily, and the coming 
into contact of the contents of the bottle and 
the metal—a serious defect. 

The new Icy-Hot bottle is cushioned in its 
metal casing at the top by a rubber ring and 
at the bottom by an elastic felt pad, protect- 
ing it against breakage from jolts 

The illustration herewith shows the projec- 
tion of the inner glass bottle beyond the neck 
of the outer metal case, making it impossible 
for the liquid to touch the metal and become 
contaminated. A very desirable feature from 
a sanitary standpoint. 


— 
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The Neighbor-Maker 


AVAGES built rude 

bridges so that they 
might communicate with 
their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 


Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 


other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 
country. 


ANb ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 





Universal Service 
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The above company has issued a splendid 
beoklet on the Icy-Hot, and will be glad to 





send it free to any reader, provided mention 
is made of this paper. 





Every real enthusiastic sportsman should 
keep posted on new improvements in arms, 
equipment, etc. Where can better informa- 
tion be secured than in the advertising pages 
of a magazine “with a purpose?” Our text 
pages tell you what is happening in the out- 
door world all over the country, while the 
advertising pages, and pages in this Too's 
ot the Craft Department tell how and with 
what to do it. 

Here it is! Now hunt up your old safety 
razor blades and get your money’s worth of 
shaves out of them! It used to go against 
ene’s economical hent to chuck these into the 





scrap pile, and the resuit was that you hoed 
away with a dull blade ‘till the tears came 
before discarding the old one. But this 
little tool will put the real edge on them,— 
that concave, cutting edge, as different from 
the old round cutting edge that you get with 
the strop as you can well imagine. And any 
tyro can work it, too. The machine ho!ds 
the blade right for grinding the correct edge 
—can’t hold it any other way. All you have 
to do is turn the crank until you get your 
edge, say, twenty to twenty-five turns. A 


close shave is injurious to the face and also 
to the temper if you try it with a dull blade, 
but it’s a real pleasure if you have a sharp 
edge on. Don’t blame the razor, blame the 
blade, if you fetch a rake with it that pulls 
out every hair by the roots and gets your 
teeth ou edge. Try a Wizard Stropper, and 
cut out the agony hour. “Keen on doing it 
right.” They're only $3.00 at your dealers; 
or send to A. P. Weisselbach & Bros., 19 
Prospect St., Newark, N. J. 


Anent the Camp Pillow 

Ever get up after a night’s dozing on a 
browse bed to find the prints of the hem!ock 
leaves all over your face? Jf you had had 
2* proper pillow you would have slept like a 
log, but the chances are you stuffed a muslin 
bag full of browse twigs and then found it 
so rough to your face that sleep would not 
come. The muslin bag is all right, but it 
needs a facing inside. Get a piece of thin 
cotton quilting 18 inches square and have it 
sewed inside your pillow bag. Then you can 
stuff it full of grass, leaves, hemlock, or what 
not and still keep a smooth facing on which 
you will sleep like a dormouse. 

An Announcement 

Just as we go to press word comes in that 
the annual meeting of the New York State 
ish, Game and Forest League will be held 
in the Assembly Hall of the new Court House 
in the city of Syracuse, December 8th and 
oth. There never was a time when the 
sportsmen of the state should be any more 
alive than at the present. Not only have 
we had a severe shaking up in the State 
l‘orest, Fish and Game Commission but we 
will also have on the first of January a 
complete change in the state administration 
With new officers in power, renewed efforts 
will be made by the enemies of forest, fish 
and game protection to gain a hearing on 
very many dangerous propositions. The 
action of the sportsmen is needed, not so 
much as to any new legislation, as to defend 
themselves against any encroachments that 
may be made on the present conditions. 

We urge every sportsmen’s organization in 
the state of New York that is not a mem- 
ber of the New York State League to get 
in line and work for a more defensive and 
protective policy. 

We need the co-operation of every club 
in the state in guarding our game and for- 
ests against the inimical and destructive 
measures that are likely to be lobbied through 
our legislative bodies. Send your representa- 
tive or secretary to this meeting. It is money 
well spent. 
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The Exquisite Cordial 
of the Centuries 


LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


GREEN AND YELLOW-— 
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\t first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Ho . Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New Y« - 4 “'Y 
Sole agents for United States 
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When 
the Burglar 


Sees You 


HE burglar acts immediately. He is either retreating or attack- 
I ing. Don’t let him attack. Don’t let him reach you! 
Be ready. Be armed fen times stronger and quicker than he. 
Have overwhelming odds on your side at that moment— 
be armed with a Savage Automatic protector. 

You should count on being attacked, and look to your defence 
now. Ask yourself if any arm is too modern for you when the burglar 
is attacking. 

Are 10 shots any too many? 
instinctive aiming too easy? 

Go to the dealer’s to-day and by examination convince yourself of 
the Savage’s absolute safety, its natural aim, its simple positive action. 
If you wait until after the burglar has visited you, this knowledge won't 
be worth so much. 

‘* Bat’’ Masterson, famous western ex-sheriff, wrote ‘* The Tenderfoot’s 
Turn.”’ It’s a fascinating book about famous bad men and crack shots. Send 
us your dealer’s name, and we'll send you a copy free. 


YOU SHOULD SEE THE FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 10 
Shots 
Quick 















Is self-loading too quick? Is 


THE XMAS GIFT 
FOR A 
PROPERTY OWNER 


Your dealer will show you the new Savage .22 calibre repeating rifle, 1909 
model. Price S10. Also the Feathery:ei¢ht Takedown at $25. o : to-day 
for free rifle book. Savage Arms Co. Sta2 Ser age Ave., Utica, 


THE NEW SAVAG FE AUTOMATIC 
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Hold your 


gun closer ~ 


to the bird. - 


You can, when the recoil is light and you | 
know the report will be light, too. There's | 
no flinching. 

Distinctive methods of manufacture give 
great stability to 


Dead Shot 


Smokeless 


Every lot of powder that comes through 
must show in our shooting range tests—high | 
velocity, light recoil, low bursting pressure, 
and uniform sound. 


Dead Shot is always the same. Atmos- 
pheric conditions do not affect it. 

All the big loading companies use it. 

If your dealer hasn’t Dead Shot, let us 
refer you to one who has. | 


American Powder Mills. 


Chicago St.Louis Kansas City BOSTON 











This (greatly re- 
duced) shows a por- 
tion of our famous 
**Prairie Girl’’ pic- 
ture. Thishandsome 





portraitis reproduced 
in 12 colors exactly 
like the original and 
is printed without 
advertising, on fine 
plate paper ready for 
framing or hanging. 
Equal to pictures 
costing $1.50 or 
more at art stores. 








This beautiful picture will be sent to you postpaid 
upon receipt of ten cents in stamps or coin and with it 
we will include free, our big illustrated catalog show- 
ing the most complete line of revolvers, rifles and 
shotguns made. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN 
73 Chestnut Street 


ARMS CO. 


Norwich, Conn. 











Do You Shoot? 


If you ever pulled a trigger on anything 
that /ooks like a gun and are not a sub- 
scriber to 


ARMS AND THE MAN 


The National Military and Shooting Weekly 


you deserve to be shot with your own gun. 

Just as a goose is larger than a duck ; 
a wild turkey larger than a partridge, 
ARMS AND THE MAN is better than 
any shooting paper published. 

All the news of the rifle, revolver and 
shot gun, shooting stories and invaluable 
information are init. An article soon to 
come is ‘‘ Rapid Fire Shooting with the 
Rifle,’ by Stewart Edward White and 
Edward C. Crossman. There are many 
others. 


$3 a year. Worth $30 


ARMS AND THE MAN 
HILL BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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OLT 


CALIBER .32 and .380 





The Automatic 
Pistol with a Solid Breach 


New Catalogne No. 35 Should Be in 
Every Sportsman’s Hands 


Hammerless 


Automatic Pistol 


@ Breech-bolt and Slide forged in one 
piece give a strong, solid support for the 
high-power cartridge used. If, through defect- 
ive ammunition, a shell bursts, or excessive 
pressure is developed, there is no weak Met ey 380 i — in calibers 
part to give away, nothing can be blown BD, Sly OR Oe GEE AD. 

back in the shooter's face, the Solid Breech is a shield. @ The COLT is a hammerless automatic pistol with no 
projecting parts to catch in the pocket, no working parts exposed to become clogged and disable the action. 

G A COLT again won the Automatic Pistol Match at Camp Perry. COLTS made the highest scores of any 
Automatic Pistols at this National Tournament and were the only Automatic Pistols that secured a place on the 
Prize Lists. 


g POSITIVE, in action—SAFE to 
carry—TESITED and ready for use 
when ready to sell. 


qCOLT AUTOMATIC 








COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn, 











Suitable for Sportsmen’s Xmas Pe... andae Cleans Guns 
AND and 


RUST PREVENTIVE Keeps Guns Clean 


| CLEANS EASILY and THOROUGHLY 
| Agreeable and Safe to Use 
PUT UP IN A “PRACTICAL” PACKAGE 
Cleans Out Every Powder Residue 
One-sixth pint screw-top tin can 25 cents postpaid, 
if your dealer cannot or will not supply yau at same 
price, Sample free. 


Luger Automatic 
Pistols $25 
Genuine Mauser Rifles 
Haenel Mannlicher Rifles 
$25 to $50 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles $55 
Ask Your Dealer or Write 

















H, TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, NEW YORK | W, A. BALLARD, Mir., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 















You want the best gun for ‘* THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS ”’ 


the least money. One of 
the nine grades of 


Dart iSGuns 


will meet your 
requirements. 


Ask For Our Large Catalogue 
N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Lock Box 700 Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 
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MAXIM SILENC 


Fits All 22 Cal. Rifles of All Makes 











This new coupling does away with cutting down the end of the barrel and 
making threads. No gunsmith is needed to fit this simple device to your gun, for 
you can do it yourself in a few minutes by following insiructions. 








Thousands of sportsmen have adopted the Maxim Silencer; the United States 

‘ther nations have it in use in their armies. There must be something good 
about it. Sportsmen find hunting a double pleasure with the silencer attached be 
cause it enables them to shoot quie:ly, more accurately and on account of the 
reduced reco‘] it makes shooting much easier. Every Silencer guar: — 





Prices for 22 calibres $5. All high power rifles, any cal., 


FOR SALE AT ALL LEADING SPORTING GOODS DE “ty ERS’. 
Write for Full Instructions by Addressing 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS COMPANY 


Room 828, 38 Park Row, New York 
Branch Office, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 












Bi 
Marlin in 
REPEATING RIFLES “iss: 


5 » The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep 


on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- 
tion, develops highest velocity and hurls the 
bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. 

The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and perfectly ad- 
justed. It never clogs. The protecting wall of solid steel between 
your head and cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign 


matter from getting into the action. The side ejection throws shells 
away from line of sight and allows instant repeat shots, always. 


Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high power calibers, 
it is a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 


Every hunter should know all the ZZzr/ characteristics. 
Send for our free catalog. Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 


The Martin firearms Co. 


3 Willow Street, « a NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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OBIN HOOD AMMUNITION 


— NOT MADE BY A TRUST: 


Shooters used to believe that when a gun “kicked” good and hard it meant that their ammunition had 
great velocity and penetrating power. Robin Hood Ammunition is showing them the mistake of that 
notion. It is proving to them that when any ammunition causes a hard “kick” or recoil, it means lost 
motion—wasted pressure that should be forcing the shot forward instead of throwing the gun backward. 
Actual use is convincing them that Robin Hood Ammunition kills further—gets there quicker—hits harder 
—and “kicks” less than any other ammunition. 


“ITS ALL IN THE POWDER” 


Ours is made in our own mills from a patented secret formula. And it is used solely in Robin Hood 
Ammunition. Its force starts the instant the primer is hit, and increases as the powder ignites, creating 
gradually a velocity that drives the shot with ever-increasing force through the gun barrel. 

This shows that the (ever-increasing) push is all in one direction, 
consequently Robin Hood Ammunition has very little “kick” or lost 
motion. 

Astonishing gains in marksmanship have been made by converts to 
Robin Hood Ammunition simply because our powder enables them to 
shoot where they point the gun. 

Our four brands of powder are: 

Robin Hood Smokeless, loaded in Robin Hood and Comet Shells. 

Peerless Smokeless, loaded in Clipper_and Capital Shells. 

Rapidite Dense, Smokeless, loaded in Crescent and Autocrat Shells. 

Eclipse, Near Smokeless, loaded in Eclipse Shells. 

We also make a line of Metallic Cartridges, .22. .32 and .38 calibre, 
that are without equal for target and gallery practice. They are loaded 
with smokeless powder and are adapted to all makes of firearms using 
these sizes. 

We would like to sell you Robin Hood Ammunition through your 
regular dealer, but, if he won’t get it for you, write us and we will 


om ee | \§ see that you are supplied. Write for our catalog, anyway. 


Remember, we are the only ammunition manufacturers in America 

































that manufacture Smokeless Powder and load the products of our own 
mills. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION COMPANY 
D Street, SWANTON, VERMONT 
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“Outdoor” Foot Comfort 


For Hunters, Trappers, Campers, “Hikers,” Fishermen, Canoeists, Etc. 


Thisisa ponrine | Ruscet’ 3/9 














Every gun owner everywhere needs “* i ‘‘Maple Pac’’ high top (10- 
One”’ oil all the time. No other oil on earth is inch) Moccasin—extra thick 
so good for lubricating lock, trigger, ejector, but fully flexible, dry-tan C ari- 
break-joints. It goes right into contact point, bou—extremely durable— 
removes dirt and grease, reduces friction and adapted to thorough water- 
makes every action part do its work easily, ac- proofing—light weight, and con- 


curately, surely at the right time. Moisten cores > shape oa Delivered 
cleaning rag with ““3 in One” and rub inside of scacane unl inento aa Gane iota. oan anywhere 
arrel, This removes all residue of laced with best quality rawhide. Ex- in the 


burnt powder, prevents leading, pit- tra (flexible) sole, 25¢ extra, where 
ting and rust. “3 in One” cleans and desired. The ‘‘best-on-earth” Moc- 
FREE wooden stock. casin for sportsmen’s and all ‘‘out- 





U. S. 

. door’ wear. Order today, stating all 
big ee: sacaiae tones, size regular shoe worn; fit and satis- 
| oe ple bottle an in Une faction Guaranteed or money refunded. Ask 
dictionary. 3 IN ONE O1 ” for Catalogue full line Moccasin Footwear. 


152 New St.. New York City. LW. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Factory A, 


DALLISTITE 


‘DENSE SMOKELESS POWDER 
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For Friend, Guide Have You Tried 
or Yourself | This Special, 
































































































The Palmer moccasin or sportsman’s boot 
makes a most acceptable and_ practical 
Christmas gift. Your favorite and faith- 
ful guide will thank you many times for 
making him comfortable and footwise, and 
your sportsman friend will acknowledge 
your wisdom in an essential that makes 
for real walk-ability. 
The success and pleasure 
of a hunting trip depends 
largely upon the condition 
of your feet. Do not spend ° and Your Gun 
money in equipment and HE softest and most flex- 
transportation before con- ible, a mit- 
y ‘ ten ever devise arm as 
sidering this most important toast. Nothing to impede circulation. 
question of toot- Fits snug, separate single finger permits 
comfort. What's the delicate manipulation. Though heavily 
use f reaching the lined with complete inner mitten of fine 
es Crepes llama wool, there is no clumsiness or 
a territory at all bulkiness. Cannot ever stiffen 
br my Re aTLfitt: i or harden from watersoaking 
1e¢ ry 1li-fitting 
avy « Be T YOUR dealers * sold direct on 
heavy, water-soaked ° A receipt of price and I 5c for postage. 1.75 
and torturous footwear? Send size of kid glove and diagram of hand. 
’ O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
Palmer’s Moosehead 345 East Water Street 
. ! 
Brand Moccasins | 
are the results of over thirty years’ experi- | 
ence and patient, painstaking effort. The | N D | AN MO C CA S | N S 
best moccasin makers in America are turn- 
ing them out pair by pair—not stamped Both Lace or Slipper 
out by thousands and thrown together. MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 
This care means a Men’s, sizes 6-Il- = = + at $2.75 
proper fit, and further- Ladies’ or Boy's, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 
more, we have a special Sent prepa!d on receipt of price. Money 
veto eee ares ea se refunded if not satisfactory. 
Svstc oO g | F 
that renders the leather B pak nage the _—~ 
soft, pliable and abso- eer yen. rts 
lutely waterproof no Piva: — ‘- : rely : 
atter , fte 71) | arry n stock the largest assortment © now oes in the 
matter how oe Eas } country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide 
get them wet Each Gloves and Mitter Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
style has been selected superior asa huntingshoe. Send for free catalog today. 
for its real worth, for METZ & SCHLOERB 
it is only by supplying | | No. 88 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 
footwear of integrity —_ : = : 
that we have attained 
aa ‘in wanes GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
and enviable position ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 
among knowing sports- 











Have your taxidermy work Goue esgne 


men all over America. 
axl erm —it pays. Letus mount your trophies, 
ug oe famot s Standard Museum 


oo Animals, Game 
Heads fren 


ONLY Feats Ba EMPLOYED Museum 


vena thods, 


















Send for our 
catalog of 
Xmas sug- 
gestions with 
prices. 








reasonable prices, 
Our exhibit won First Sound Prize: ‘and Nine 
Gold Medals at exposition. Customers in every 
State, among them the Rockefellers, 101 Ranch, 
ernment, “Buffalo Bill,"* and thousands 

portsmen. Send your trophies to the 
it and best taxidermy concern in 
the: world, and be AD le land delighted. We 
want you for a 

_FREE. by e orc our tr e booklet on mount- 


JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 


Manufacturers of Oil Tan Footwear 
booklet } k ‘for it today. 


FREDERICTON, N. B. CANADA | worRTHWESTERN SCH. OF TAXIDERMY 


73 Taxidermy Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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He ehicn'mare °12,000 a year. 





A glimpse of the three great laying houses, with 4,500 pullets always at work 
READER, if you want to know how two city people, in poor health 
and without experience, have in a few years built up an egg business 
that clears over $12,000 a year, subscribe now for the FARM 


JOURNAL, and get with it the 


orning Egg-Book 


which tells all the secrets of their success, and describes the methods 
by which they obtained a profit of $6.41 a year per hen. (See offer 
below.) 


Talk about “best-selling novels”! Why, nearly 100,000 copies of this book 
sold in less than six months! You see, these men discarded old methods, and in spite of 
many failures, stuck at it until they learned the secret of making hens lay the most eggs 
in winter. That discovery marked a new era in poultry raising, and thousands are eagerly 
studying how they do it. 

Their success opens up a new money-making business of unlimited possibilities. With this 
book for a guide, men or women living in or near cities can raise eggs the year round, and sell 
them at high prices, or eat them and save the high prices. The demand for fresh eggs, espe- 
cially in winter, is never satisfied. Learn how to supply well-to-do customers regularly, and 
they will take all you can raise, at high prices. Egg-raising is much simpler than poultry 
raising. The hard work of killing, dressing, and marketing fowls is left out. The rest can 
be done by men in poor health, women, school-boys, girls, and others not qualified for 
regular business. 

The publishers of the Farm Journal saw the immense value of a book that should describe 
the proved and tested methods of the Cornings. So, after careful investigation, they 
decided to publish the Corning Egg-Book and offer it to all who subscribe for the 
Farm Journal on the offer below, to make the — better known to all people, in city 
or country, who are interested in growing thing: 

The FARM JOURNAL is made fer every one who raises or wants to 
raise poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, mi'k, butter, honey, etc., as well as grain and cattle. It 
has the LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY FARM PAPER IN THE WORLD—over 750,000. It has depart- 
ments devoted to housekeeping, dressmaking, recipes, and bright, fresh reading for boys 
and girls. It is brief, crisp, condensed and PRACTICAL. No long-winded essays. “Cream, 
not skim-milk,”’ is its motto. It is now running a series called “*Back to the Soil,” true stories of city people who 
have changed to country life, intensely interesting. It never prints a medical or trashy advertisement, and its col- 
umins are an absolutely reliable "aml buying. Most of its subscribers pay Five to TEN YEARS AHEAD. It is a 
special favorite with women. Every one who has a garden, yard, flower-bed, or even a kitchen, ought to have 


this brig ht, cheery, useful home paper. Those who merely exist in cities ought by all means to get it, for it 
brings a whiff of outdoor life into their homes, and may help them to escape to the country and re ally LIVE, 


PECIAL ‘OFFER: We will send, Cut out and send this Coupon 
postpaid, the Farm Journal for FOUR FULL - Se aiaeeetiliammensttiiemmenttinesnentiliassedttitennedtttaesmantaient 
YEARS, with the Corning Egg-Book, Farm Journat, 144 Clifton St., Philadelphia 


[ Enclosed find $1.00. Send the Farm Journal for 
ot or four years, and the Corning Egg-Book, to 
* 


cash, money order, check, or stamps. Book and | NAGS. ccccccccecesescccccrsverscenceeesceeusses 
paper may go to different addresses, if necessary. 


FARM JOURNAL, 144 Clifton St., Phila. 
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WRIGHT'S ABOVE ALL OTHERS 





Wright’s Health Underwear |. 


have no terrors for the man who wears Wright’s Health Underwear. The only underwear 
known that actually ventilates the body while keeping it warm. WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDER- . 
WEAR is lined with the “Fleece of Comfort,” “consisting of many little loops of purest wool so 
woven that they never lose their softness nor mat in the laundry. 
Ask for WRIGHT’S, the real health underwear at a moderate price. 


WRIGHT'S FAMOVS SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR 
DEMANDS THE ATTENTION OF EVERY MAN 
Just the kind of underwear for the man who is looking for Quality at popular prices. 
It is permanently elastic, fits perfectly and holds its shape indefinitely. 

Made in cotton, wool and worsted. The superiority of the fabric in our “SPRING NEEDLE 
RIBBED. UNDERWEAR” suggests garments of much higher price, and the fit and finish 
confirm the “Wright’s” reputation in the underwear field. Union suits and two-piece garments. 

ASK YOVR DEALER — BE SURE YOV GET WRIGHT'S © 
Free Booklet, “Dressing for Health,” explains the famous loop. Write for it today. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH VNDERWEAR COMPANY "s22"usre™ 



















———=. yy 
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SHOOT A § ie 


SAUER GUN 


“The Gun With a World-Wide Reputation” 


Made by one of the oldest and most reliable gun manufactur- 
ing firms in the world, recognized in Europe as the leader in the 
manufacture of sporting firearms. 

We do not hesitate to claim that no machine-made gun in the 
world can compare with the SAUER. 

Strip one from butt to muzzle. Compare it with any other 
gun and you will find our statement substantiated. 




















These as well as all other Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Hunting Clothing, Camping Outfits, Tents, Basketball, Baseball, Golf and 
Tennis Outfits, etc., etc., are fully described and Illustrated in our 


320 Page Catalogue Mailed FREE for the Asking 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 










{oe greene: 
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Make the Boy Happy 


TEACH HIM TO SHOOT 
.22 Calibre Rifle Complete 1 i 


with 50 cartridges, one dozen targets and 
cleaning rod. 


A Holiday Gift He Will 
Appreciate 
READY TO SHOOT—NO EXTRAS TO BUY 
Hamilton Rifle, .22 Calibre; Military bolt 


action; 15-inch blued steel barrel, brass 
lined to preclude the possibility of bullets 
sticking. Will not rust or pit. Take down. 
Dark stock. 


This is only one of our many special offers. 
Lots more in Bargain List F. Mailed upon 
receipt of stamp. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY CO. 
91 Chambers Street 
Formerly 10 Warren St. New York City 














Just The Mitten You 
Need For Roughing It 


If yeu're going to hunt or 
rough it during the cold weath- 
er months, the warmth of a mit- 
ten is almost a necessary pro- 
tection against the frost and 
the biting winds. This GRIN- 
NELL ONE FINGERED MIT- 
TEN is lined with Eiderdown 
Wool and warm as toast, but 
gives full freedom of your 
trigger finger. The 


GRINNELL 


One Fingered 


MITTEN 


is made of soft, but tough and long- 
wearing **Reindeere’’or Colt-skin, 
Will always remain s oft and pli- 
able, even after wetting. 
warmly knit elastic wrist kee 
out the cold and wind and permits 
mitten to be pulled on or off in @ 
urry. 

See these mittens at your deal- 
ers. If he will not supply you, 
we'll send you a pair on approval, 
postpaid, on receipt of the prices 
“* Reindeere’ $1.75, Indian Tan 
Colt $2.00, Black Colt $2..25 In writing, state size, leather pre- 
ferred and dealer's name. Samples of leather mailed on request. 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Company 
109 Broad Street, GRINNELL, IA. 


Originators and Patentees of Ventilated and * Rist-Fit" Gloves 











| 





f pow upon a time two men journeyed the same 
road—the rich man had a $10,000 bill, no one 
would change it for him—he was broke! Hard world! 





The poor man had just a little dime—he exchanged 
it for VELVET— satisfaction contentment —very 
smooth deal. 





Velvet’ --the name denotes the “‘smoothness” 
that has been developed in the best Burley leaf by 
two years of aging—this is the sure manner of 


eliminating the bite and producing a pipe smoke 
of natural sweetness and pleasing fragrance. In 
airtight tins, 10 cents. 


A splendid smoke—10c at all dealers 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 


et should b , ory 
dealer's f— ouT Chicago, Il. 
send us I fort , r 
n— sent ‘ United 
States 


—~ 
&? 
<7 | 
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evenly on all sides. 








- HUNTING TOGS: 
RE MADE for the modern sportsman—the fellow = 
A who demands both comfort and convenience. New York City 

“‘Shed-Rain’’ Togs are made of our special ‘“Shed- pat 
Rain"’ Cloth and are guaranteed rain-proof. A Famous Home, with a 


Our Hunting Coat is especially popular with sports- 

men, because the fabric is soft and dressy, 

ce neatly finished and well ventilated. Three 
large game pockets distribute the weight 


Watch, tackle and On Broadway, at 3lst Street 
ammunition pockets, wide corduroy New Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal! 


storm collar and other exclusive 


Togs and Out-O- 


for San ted tame ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 





Grand Hotel 











A house made famous through its splendid 


features of the service, and personal attentio patrons—the 
Trade Grand counts its friends by the th ands. Army 
and Navy people stop here, as do all experienced 
travelers. For more excellent living facilities, 
quiet elegance and sensible prices, are hardly 
Mark obtainable elsewhere. 


s for transportation facilities, New York’s 


Hunting Coat. . subways, elevated and surface cars are all prac- 


tically at the door. Theatres and shopping dis 


are fully explained in tricts also immediately at hand. Personal bag- 


booklet which is yours gage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
for the asking. Ital- sylvania station. 

so shows full line of Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
‘Shed-Rain"’ Hunting the many famous features of the New Annex. 





If your dealer can'tsup- “ae e » 
some ye ag Rates—$1.50 Per Day, Upwards 
express prepaid. $4.50 GEORGE F, HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’l Mer. 
for Coat, $2.75 for long 
Pants, etc. Be sure to ask Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chautauqua, Jamestown, 
for the booklet. N.Y. Open May Istto Nov. Ist. 50 Automoblle Stalls 
MEAD MFG. CO. Guide to New York (with Maps) and Special 
Dept. A, Burlington, Vt. Rate Card—sent upon request. 














BEST DECOY EVER MADE 





NATURAL DUCK CO., No, 626 Kans Avenue, TOPEKA, KANS. 


RS a i SEAS 2 ABD 
CANVAS Would You Give 20¢ for a Dollar Bill? 


CORK FILLED 








GLASS EYES Send me 20c in 1 wi rte poli fs ry 
OILED —- HAND prepaid, a book! Investments worth any man’s dollar. 
PAINTED It ¢ Svestacts and figures. Valuable to every business man. 


Weight, 7 oz Address 


Price, $6 per doz. | | N. D. RAND, Box 128, WEST CAMP, N. Y. 

















good night companion. 
e rl jant earch lig ti —— should be without 
arried on the head, 
can be tilted up or down, throws a bright light eso re hs you look: will not 


smoke, heat or blow out, locomotive reflector. Automatic generator uses 
acetylene carbide gas. One filling will burn eight neure. 
Single Lens, spreads the light - $5.00 
Double Lens, concentrates the light - 6.00 


Interchangeable, combines both single oa double Lens, 6.50 
SEND FOR PAMPHLI 
R. C. KRUSHKE, 402 W. Superior Street . . Duluth, Min. 

















Mounted Moose, Elk and Deer Heads 


Excellent Christmas Gifts for Your 
Sportsmen Friends 
Four large mounted Moose Heads, with heavy, well-formed 
blades and points. Two large, Twelve-point Elk Heads, mounted 
with full neck to shoulder. Six large Eight and Ten-point Deer 
Heads, all perfect specimens of the very best grade. Large Moose, 
Elk, Caribou and Deer horns. Animal skin rugs and hangers, all 
at very reasonable prices. Duty and express prepaid anywhere at 
my risk subject to your acceptance after examination. Consider- 
ing quality, my prices are 50 to 100 per cent. cheaper than you can 
buy elsewhere. Write for my latest price list. 


EDWIN DIXON 


Expert Taxidermist Main Street, Unionville, Ontario 
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< i “‘The Present | Wanted”’ 


That is what he will say if you select a Duxbak 
hunting garment. No other Christmas present could 
give him more pleasure. 

The shooting season is on! Guns, ammunition, 
dogs, hunting grounds—all will be critically chosen. 
But hunting coat, vest, trousers or hat may be 
overlooked. 

Health and comfort recommend Duxbak garments. 
Duxbak is the Only cravenetted sportsmen’s cloth- 
ing—hence rain-proof—the only kind ‘that defies 
every whim of the weather man. The fabric is 
strong, close-woven, yet pliable and soft. 


S)uxba 


Sportsmen’s Clothing f°; Westen 


Duxbak garments.are not made to fit a price, but to fit the 
sports‘nan and his requirements. They hold their shape and 
wear longest. Duxbak clothes are perfectly ventilated ana 
permit the utmost freedom of motion. Roomy, convenient 
pockets, too! The peng line includes all outer garments. 
Comes in light tan or olive green. 


















Prices (e ountain #) express prepaid: Men’s and Women’s Coats ana 
Norfolk Jack > g Trousers, $3.00 Riding be rs, $3.50; Plain Skirts, 
$5.00; Hats, $1.0 00 te » $1 25; other garments prop “it your dealer will not 
aupply you, we shall be clad to ship direct with t delay or extra charge 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Containing Samples of 
Duxbak Cloth and elf Measuring Blanks, or Order From This 
Advertisement. Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
Sole makers af Duxbak and Kamp-it outing clothing 
































"PATENT BLOOD-PROOF 
HUNTING COAT 


Spacious Game [ocket abso- 
lutely waterproof, blood proof 
Impossible for blood to stain 
clothing, or spot or rot the coat, 
Decently clean till worn out. Bi- 


sected lining makes game pocket 
reversible, cleanable, sanitary. Insure feet comfort, health, protection and neat ap- 
Ingenious litts throw load on pearance. They keep your feet warm in cold weather 
shoulders alone Arms free for and dry in wet weather, and can be worn all day long 
quick and easy gun action without injury or discomfort. 

Choice of desirable fabrics. EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS, 
Faultless fit Elegant finish Always for sale where good shoes are sold, 


Classy appearance. Durable con- 
struction. Has every conceivable 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 
convenience. Patent features THE ADAMS & FORD CO. 


double life of coat It's “thigh 
gun"’ with sportsmen. At dealers 
or of us charges prepaid. Write 
for descriptive price list and 


U. S. Patent 946910 samples of cloth—free. oa 4 
. + Paten “ 
Inside View THE GEM SHIRT CO., Dayton, Ohio None genuine with- 


out THIS cord. 


FURS:HIDES 


for spot cash, 10 to 50% more money A yon to ship Raw Furs and Hides to us than 
sell at home. Write fee rice List, Market Report, Shipping Tags, and ‘about our - 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE oi. 


450 pages, leather bound, Best thing on the subject ever written. Ilustrating all Fur Animals. Al} 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws. How and where to trap, and to become a suc- 
cessful trapper. It's a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, $1.25. Hides tanned inte 
beautiful Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts — als to traps, 1.00 per bottle, Ship your 
Hides and Furs to us and get highest prices. Andersch Bros., Dept. 62 Minneapolis, 


CLEVELAND, 0 


























If you're in doubt as to a suitable Xmas Gift for Father, 
Brother, Sister or Friend, just remember that Snow-shoes are 
always acceptable; and when thinking of Snow-shoes, always 
think of the ‘ Tubbs” —they’re the only-kind you can afford 
to buy. 

Finely Illustratsd Catulogue Free 


W. F. TUBBS, Norway, Maine 
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SCHAUER, WELTER & CO. 


Late KONRAD SCHAUER 
KIJABE HILL, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF SPECIALISTS 
FOR ORGANIZING AND FITTING OUT 


Hunting and 
Scientific Expeditions 


—— _ Trips Planned for Tourists 
Pure Worsted $7.50 gxoress Hunting of Big Game and all other 
Hunter’s Sweater ere African Animals 


aad Space a cn ae — PRACTICAL PRESERVING, PACKING AND SHIP- 
Man, than you'll find in any other knitted gar- PING OF TROPHIES—MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
ment under $10 or $12. 
orstec bric, € tl id poss ssing that “ec 9? 
PE - ate ao elee a 7 teae we: . g, °? lape KIJABE HILL 
retd ‘An adja — a pane Bigs. A Sa Siconed high A SPLENDID HEALTH RESORT IN THE AFRICAN 
, HIGHLANDS—‘‘A SPORTSMAN’S HOME”? 


and snug—or worn low. Big, roomy “Stanley” 


roc s re ced to hold € shap | F xt] a 
>: kers reinforced 4h xt — we The largest dealers in LIVE ANIMALS and 


27 inches. All sizes 


27 
anteed to be better sweater value than you have 

— pone — f atively satisfactory to you—or we ll re- AFRICAN CURIOS 

‘ 1 cost you S10 to $12, 











your nioney At retail, i F 
Direct from the mill, express prepaid— 
With High Collar $7. 50; V-Neck $5.00 Literature, information and estimates free from our agent 


Send check, money-order (or currency 4 registered mail) FRED. SAUTER 


dress Department 


PACHAQUACK KNITTING MILLS, — N.Y. 42 Bleecker Street New York City 





















































in granite ware, hot Shey, mend | ell anny t- iastentiy HORSE P c Ab-olutely Guarantee: 
=, No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any my for oo 1, 2 &3 Cylinders, 3 to 30 H.P by 2 Responsible 

bd them. Fit any surface. Perfectly smooth. Wonderful invention : concern. 
Household necessity. A<illions in use. Send for sample package, l(c. a > Lanne catalog today--tells all about how these high grade motors are built in 
omplete pkg, asstd sizes, 250, stpaid. Agts wanted the LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 1 a Wmetetaeen. N. Y. <-cycle motors. GRAY MOTOR CO, 29 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 





Scotch Calabash Pipes | 5® cts. each or 3 for $1.00 


Delivered Free. 





Make Idea! Xmas Presents 


Tr It! for your friends 
y e Scotch Calabash Pipes ensure | 
S hi N a cool, sweet smoke by ab- 
omething New Sorbing all nicotine. Money | 
= back if not  satisfacto ry. | 
Each cube a compact, concentrated cup of deli- } 

: THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 
cious, invigoratit.g cottee. Not atall injurious and com 201 gaan Nashville Tenn, Stamps taken 
ot ’ , - $ a 
pounded especially for the comfort and convenience of sports- - 











men, autoists, explorers and travellers, 


2 ss Pe W the services of a representative to iook after our 
Dissolve Immediately in Hot Water ANTED old customers and prospective buyers of our 
Just Add Milk—Sugar Already There Modern Simple Tax-free Industrial Alcohol Distilling Apparatus, 
Its use will prove that this “ instantaneous coffee” is quite by special successful demonstrative methods for making Aguardi- 
indispensable in home, cottage, camp or travel. ente, Mescal, Teguila, Peach Brandy, Solidified Alcohol in 
iniaieastainiidilcacaaiieas Dial csialh' Dein hit Cubes, Denatured Alcohol. Most modern simple 5 Gal. Still and 
. ‘ all Sizes to 00 Gal. daily Capacities, Good Commission. Address 
If your dealer can’t supply you, come to us for trial box— 
25 cents, by mail 30 cents, THE WOOD WASTE DISTIL <7" CO., Inc. 
JAY-ZEE SALES CO.., Sole Distributors, 150 Nassau St., New York | Wheeling, W. Va., U. S. A. 

















LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








“PREMIER’ MALL ARD_ Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
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$150.00 
IN PRIZES 


FIELD AND STREAM is 
offering $150.00 worth of sports- 




















"jos men s equipment as prizes. 
pelelyg gen nape Stool Flahing Rode 
4 or two of your time to compete in 
o . Page ’ You have been under a big strain. Nerves 
| this interesting contest. have gotten shaky. Digestion is bad, sleep rest- 
less. =. are worried. Thi ire going 
y wrong. Take a holiday and a “BR RISTOL. * Go 
Send for further particulars, en- out into the open. Fish all day, sleep all night, 
gg oy home your real self. 
: eee aie ‘ dozens of different kir of “BRISTOL” 
| closing four cent stamp to cover Rods are carr by i _eRtsTOL” 
: everywhere, described in the catalog 
j postage. which will be ] < free. Write f 7 ‘to-day. 
| Remen.ber ll steel rods are "*BRIS- 
TOLS.’ Unless th re trade-mar is stamy ped on 








| the handle it is not a genui “B RISTOL. 
' 1911 Calendar, 18 x 27 ductio yn in full 


FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO. Crate ete ee 
| 24.26 E. 21st St., New York City, N.Y. THE HORTON MFG. CO., 81 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 




















The Hartung Bass Bait 


and other 















































‘ Fishing Trolls made famous by experts 
, All fully guaranteed and sold under 
_ The Fish-Hawk Trade Mark 
191 catalog and discount sheet now ready. 
Jobbers and dealers should send for it. Con- 
sumers can have catalog in natural colors upon request. 
HARTUNG BROS. & CO., 51 Waverly St., Jersey City, N. J. 
all : 
if 
; A CLEAN Price $. 00 iit TF Levee 
*s 
‘ SUSPENSORY | Let Us Tan Your Hide. 
48 And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
EVERY MORNING and glove making. You never tose anything and gen- 
Dr Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- | erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 
“4 = } We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, 
— pensory has Two Detachable Sacks | | or dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, 
which can be washed independently. calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin 
A ' omplete Departure from theold style, tanned with the h uir oF fur on, and finished soft, light, 
giving perfect comfort and support, with- odorless, moth proof and made up into rugs, gloves, 
out the ‘ise of legstraps. All sizes. Mailed caps, men’s and women’s garments when so orde red. 
'S iu a plain box on receipt of price Money re- | Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
funded if not satisfactory. Write for booklet. | tanning, taxidermy and hez ad mot ating. Also prices 
hey MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. | | of fur_goods and big mounted game heads we sel 
mare aus. Gua THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY. 
ake Fs ia asi 582 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
ch. We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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and batted by a 


The ball is thrown by a pitcher 




















BASE BALL AT HOME 


A REMARKABLE GAME 
batter. 
drives occur 


Sensational one hand stops. Pick-ups and line 

Can you imagine any effort more fascinating, any exercise 
more beneficial than the endeavor to CATCH A BATTED- 
BA > 

You do not sit senate and watch a ball roll around a 
groove. You ACTUALLY CATCH I1 You do not spin 
a dial and read that you have made a hit. YOU HIT A 
REAL BALL WITH A REAL BAT. 

The physical advantages of Base Ball within the limits 
even of a small room. 


bstantially 
Wili be sent direct to any address on receipt 


Express Prepaid. 


155 Nassau Street 


THE J & D 


BASE BALL GAME 


Flies through the air in every imaginable direction. 


while playing this Game. 


represented, 
$3.00. 


and guaranteed to be as 
of price, 


built 


The Jordan & Dean Co. 


Tribune Building, New York City 











Any man, every man, all men 
would appreciate the 


KREMENTZ GIFT BOX 


A set of four of the famous 14-K Rolled Plate 


Krementz Collar Buttons (that will last for vears 
without losing lustre). A new one free for every one 
broken or damaged from any cause. Packed in an at- 
tractive ribbon-tied box. 

ONE DOLLAR the set of four. If not found at 


your haberdasher’s or jeweler’s, a set will be sent 


postpaid on receipt of price, 
103 Chestnut St., 


Krementz & Co. i253 Shestauts 











Its Economy an Power 
Startle the World! 


The Engine Runs on COAL OIL at a Fraction of Costof Gasoline 
Thousands of marvelous en- 
pre ove be- 







these 


gines—in actual use today 

yond question that kerosene is the en- 
gine fuel of the future. The success 
of the ‘Detroit’? Engine is absolutely 


unparalleled. 

Demand is overwhelming. 

Kerosene (common. coal oil) 
runs it with wonderful economy. 
Kerosene generally costs 6 to 15c 
jess per gallon than gasoline and ‘ 
gasoline is still going up. 
on any engine fuel. Only three 
moving parts. Light and portable. 
Does work of engines weighing 
four times as much. Runs every 


thing. > 
66 
The Amazing DETROIT” 
The Kerosene Wonder—on 15 Days’ Trial—Direct From Factory 
ym 2 to 20 H. P. sent on 15 days’ free trial—tested 
If dissatisfied—-every dollar you 
Prices lowest ever known for 


Any engine you want fre 
immediately before shipping and ready to run, 
have paid us for the engine cheerfully refunded. 
high-grade, guaranteed engines. 

The New Book is Ready—WRITE ! Tells all about these new wonders that 
mark a new era in enzines. Special introductory price on first “ Detroit ” 
eugine sold in each community. Quick action gets it, 


Detroit Engine Works, 449 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


GLASS EYE For Birds 


Address 













> and Animals 
~. T id S li All users of 
taxidermy SUppHeS 7. iGerm. 
) ists’ op Lora desiring the dest goods and 
es, should send at once for our 
Compile w Catalog No. $4. Largest and 
best tse oe eyes and supplies in America, 
consisting of g/ass eyes, tools, skulls, shields, 
wire, tow, clay, etc. Best Imported Glass Eyes 
at no advance in cost. Reduced prices on Felt Lin- 
ings—Sample card Free. Send forcatalog. It will save you money. It's yours 
for the asking. We mount specimens of all kinds, true to life, by standard 
museum methods. Price list on mounting No. 88 FREE. Northwestern 
Sch. of Taxidermy 73 Taxidermy Building Omaha, Neb. 





















Height, 70 inches. 





$Q5,0°O 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
Sy 50 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, siw York 


Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


521 Broadway 
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Captain Scott, who 
heads the British expedi- 
tion to the South Pole, was asked 
how one keeps warm in those frigid 
regions. His answer: 


**To wrap up in wool 
is the only way.” 
In proof he is taking enormous 
quantities of Jaeger along. 
Another splendid tribute to the 
protective qualities of Jaeger 
goods. 


Physicians Everywhere 
Recommend It. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 

















Three Volumes Selected by the 
Editor of OUTING from the 
Best Outdoor Books in America 


3 Aen e Ps son cate g a week or a year away from the doctor, the 

i e. me One, The Book of Camping 

and Ww cole raft. by iiae e Kep hart, is the standard pocket ency- 
pedia on life in the woods. Camp Cookery deals with food 
pplies, from raw materi al to the eating; includes chapters on out- 
tting and nutritive values compared with portability. Backwoods 
regs ry and Medicine, tl e third volume, is « common-sense book 
n plain lang ruage on the d wosis and treatment of diseases and 

dents en by Dr. Mo. ly. 

Under the guidance « f this li 























y one a be prepared to live in 
en. Used and recommended by 
ers, from al ska to South America, 

ver and enclosed in durable cloth 
\ pay lert os rug 4 any bookstore, almost any 
: re e #4.00, Descriptive 
OUT ING PU BL isHING. Co., 815 Fifth Ave- 
ork, 


The Best Christmas Present for the 
Boy or Man Who Likes to Camp 

















Learn by Mail to 


Mount Birds 














Let us teach you how 
to preserve and mount 


Birds, Animals 
Game Heads &® 
Fishes and to 
Tan Skins. 


Most Wonderful 
Art in the World 


You can now learn 
the fascinating art of 
Taxidermy right at 
home, by mail, and in : 
your spare time, We teach you with complete 
success, and in a short time, how to mount birds, 
animals, trophies, etc. You learn real Taxidermy, 
including all the most carefully guarded secrets 
of the masters of the craft. By an entirely new 
method you learn in just a few lessons how to do 
exquisite work which will last for centuries. Only 
school of its kind in the world. Grand Prize 
and thirteen Gold Medals besides 35,000 success- 
ful students, prove the 
value of our methods, 


One Student Says: 

“*I would not take $500 for your 
lessons if I could not duplicate 
them. Your course is simply won- 
derful. From October to March I 
made over $600 and attended to all 
| my other work,’’ 


Success Guaranteed 
or No Charge 


Cost of course very low, 
and wegiveyou anabsolute 
guarantee to refund you 
every penny paid us if you 
are dissatistied for any rea- 
son whatever after com- 
pleting the course. 


BIG PROFITS 


The demand for Taxidermists is increasing every year. 
Game is growing scarcer and thousands of specimens are 
now being mounted which only a few years ago were 
allowed to goto waste. Salaries of $2,000 a year and 
upward arecommon. You can easily make from $20 to 
$50 a month in your spare time alone and in the most 
pleasant and fascinating work imaginable. You begin to 
accomplish results right from the first. 


Mail the Coupon for the Free Books 


nag your name and address on the oe brings you — geccent 

ig, aos nely illustrated box ok on Taxid lermy, copy 0 

js pened ys ~ ictures ° Free 

of Mount me and hundreds of Sample Let- @ 

ters from students all over the world. Post yourself e Coupon 
N 


on Gis ees opportunity and our Big Special « orthwestern 

Limit ler right away. Absolutely no obli- 
gations. Just your name and address on the ° Sch. of Taxidermy 
coupon ora postal orin a letter brings you 
the beautiful tree books and full informa- 
tion, free, prepaid. Don't wait. S:gn send me free and postpaid, 
and mail the coupon NOW. @_ the Free Ti uxide rmy ¥ 
@" Taxidermy Magazine,s lie 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL os tory Magne pie 
e ploma, pictures of mount rede game, 

OF TAXIDERMY Pos 

1679 Elwood Bidg. e NOME wovesnanine. —nevenenenneenseneeeneee 


Omaha, Neb. io 




















_& 
1679 Elwood Bld. Omaha 
Without any obligations, 
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Address sniile 
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Eas Don’t Get Left 


The wise ones are getting in 
their orders for early Spring de- 
_ livery. They know the de- 
/ mand for our big 36-footer 
~ will be greater than ever and 
they won’t be left behind 
this time. 










Wa 


ae 


She has “made good”’ on 
both Coasts, the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf, in the hands 
of the novice as well as the man 
who knows. Need more be said? 
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We still have a few specials for 
: prompt acceptance. Write us about 
‘ them. It will be worth your while. 
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Je nev e have reduced the building of boats to a commercial mer+ 
i chandising basis, without sacrificing or slighting material or work- 
manship, or loss of individuality. 

The secret 1s perfect organization and the biggest boat works on 
earth, Many boats mean low prices—we build many boats. Our 
boats are built to stand inspection and criticism by the “boat wise’ 
purchaser. : 

We will gladly tell you about the boats we make—every thing that 
goes on water from the largest to the smallest. Send today for the 
story of “On Northern Waters” which will help you select the boat 
you need. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 


26 Western Avenue MusKegon, Michigan 
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SA , 
iz All over America 






















New ORLEANS 
Sof? 


‘ ae 


NX 


x 


>, 1 WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
t today. No —— a you live 4 — 
our occupation, will teach you the Rea 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special rected Boat | rames 
¢) Representative of my Company in your town; 
start yor. in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 




















Unusual opportunity for men without We place within reach of the AMATEUR the latest, 
capital to become independent for life. ‘ ‘ 
Waluable Boo k and full particulars Free. best and most seaworthy designs for 1911 in all classes of 
Write toda . 
7 py. NATIONAL co-operative reatty co.|| | Speed Boats, Launches, Cruisers 
16 Marden Bulitins 
E. R. Marden, Prest. 3 ashington, D. 








H.P STATIONARY <ovtte 
GASOLINE ENGINE °762 
ForFarmwork, Irrigation 
or Pumping, Factory use 
and Electric Lighting. 


@ 3to20h.p.—perfectly governed 
Pag = by a responsible 

firm. Write for full description. 25 ft. SPEED BOAT SHIPPED IN TWO SECTIONS 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 147 Leib St., DETROIT, MICH. taking less carload freight rates. 


ALL THE HARD WORK DONE for AMA- 
TEUR and PROFESSIONAL boat builders by 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES Our Easy to Build System of Construction 


Five years of success demonstrates that anyone who can 
use tools can build his own boat SEND FOR CATALOG. 
ST VALLEY BOAT AND ENGINE CO. 
Built in high grade only. Pleased to send catalogue. 15 River Street SAGINAW, MICH. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MA INE (Formerly located at Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 


| 


| 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dx. Cuvrciitu’s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 


Exhausted 
va NERVE FORCE 
Debilitated 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cautharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol or Cocaine. 













































The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treatment 
known to medical science tor restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies 
are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer 


free samples 


Pree iret clus ma” No Humbug, C. O. os or r Treatment Scheme 









PERSONAL OPINIONS; De#t Sits: Uhave preseribed Winchester's Hypophosphites in cases of consumption, chloros vspepsia, marasmus, etc., 
* with the rapt cart dati Dsiper wtb 5 or to all others.—S. H TEWKS BU R Y. M, { Portland, Me 
I have used Winchester’s Hy m »phosphites in several very severe cases of consumption, with the best possible results.—P. CRANG, M. D., Centreville, N. Y¥. 
Wink yoo ster’s Hy tt phosphites not only abs seine but repair and retard the waste of tissne,.—'I ? De WEES, M. D.. New York 
I knew o vedy in the whole ‘Mate ria Me dica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.—-ADOLPH BEHRK, “ D., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry and Phvs nic i gy, New York. 
Se ~ , 
a Winchester & Co., 614 Beekman Bidg., N. Y. Est. 50 years. 
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CA] BOATS anp 


FAY & BOWE MOTORS 


1e genes of motor boating depends first on the 
S going. 

owner Of a Fay & Bowen engine knows that it 
Jays will go. He knows that it is the 

pore tr to handle: fe, because 
rain cannot ct 
silent ur 

































ple its ignition. All our 
Jer- water exhaust. Our fuel con 

















ay & Bowen challenges any engine on reliability. 
uSt at leas 

; write for our catalogue 
and read our proofs before ycu buya motor boat or engine. 
FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO., 100 Lake St. 


Geneva, N ¥6 0.3.4 

















T & M ENGINES ARE 
You Like Good .~| MONEY SAVERS 


Going to buy or build a motor 
boat? You'll save money in the long 
run by installing a T & M Engine. 


Pace-makers for 16 years. Noted for 





long service, Economical—speedy 
We Guarantee each Cigar =. ¥etlatiie an. 
By saving the expense of agents, wholesalers and distribu- Start Without Crank 
tors pon get a Two for Quarter Cigar for 7 cents, and you Simplest of all—Economy and 
get them fresh,moist, delicious, fragrant, INS STEADof ¢ ry, Dependability considered, cheapest 
powdery, flavorless, like so many cigars you buy in stores. of all. A size to fit every craft—2to 
The La Distinguidad Cigar issosuper- 120H_P. Iron-clad guarantee with 


ior to any cigar at the price of $7.00 a 
hundred, that nearly every man who 
tries them becomes a regular user. 

We simply want to prove—z at ourown 
expense, our own risk—that La Distin- 
guidad Cigars are double the value of 
any cigars you can buy in the regular 
retail way. 


We Sell Direct to the Smoker 


Smoke (0 Before You Pay 


Advertising an inferior article is a 
fool’s pastime. Itsurely would not pay 
us to make this exceptional offer waleas 
our cigars would stand the test. We 
invite comparison. 

OUR OFFER IS 

We will, upon request, send 100 La Dis- 
tinguidad Cigars on approval to you,ex- 
press prepaid. You may smoke 10 cigars 
and return the remaining 90) at Our Ex- 
pense, if you are not pleased or satisfied 
with them. If you keep them,you agree 
to remit the $7.00 within ten days. 

You Cannot Lose that Way 

We guarantee that the La Distingui- 
dad Cigars are clear Havana, absolutely 
long filler, manufactured from clear 
Havana tobacco of extra quality. 41-2 
inches long. (No shorts, scrap or cut- 
tingsare used). They are made by best 
workmen, all hand made. The most 
popular size and shape cigar. 

OUR GUARANTEE 

We Guarantee that each and every 
cigar is exactly as described. 

e Guarantee that any cigar pur- 
chased from us will satisfy you perfect- 
¥. If for any reason w hatev er youare 

issatisfied with any cigar purchased 
from us, weexpect you to return them 
to us at our expense. This Guarantee 
insures you against any possible joss or 
disappointment in dealing with us. In 
ordering, please enclose business card or 
use your letter head; if business station- 
ery is not convenient, give commercial 
or bank references as a meansof intro- 
duction. State whether mild, medium 
or strong cigars are desired. 

Write for these rich, Seaton, Clear 
Havana Cigars To-day 


GOLLIER- WIGGINS & CO. 
Est. 


Factory 


257 B’way, New York City, N.Y. 


every one, 

Write for handsome free catalog 
which illustrates all styles and 
shows a score or more of trophies 
won by T & M Engines. 


Termaat & Monahan, Deot.m. Oskosh, Wis. 














The Life-Story of 
J. Pierpont Morgan 





Anthony Hope’s Great Novel 





Get the December 


ETROPOLITAN 
AGAZINE 
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This (greatly re- 
duced) shows a por- 
tion of our famous 
**Prairie Girl’’ pic- 
ture. Thishandsome 
portraitis reproduced 





in 12 colors exactly 
like the original and 
is printed without 
advertising, on fine 
plate paper ready for 
framing or hanging. 
Equal to pictures 
costing $1.50 or 





more at art stores. 





This beautiful picture will be sent to you postpaid 
upon receipt of ten cents in stamps or coin and with it 
we will include free, our big illustrated catalog show- 
ing the most complete line of revolvers, rifles and 
shotguns made. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN 
73 Chestnut Street 


ARMS CO. 


Norwich, Conn. 


Boston Garters are made 
of best materials in a clean 


factory, by well-paid help. 

Every pair warranted — 

penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOCNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 
WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair, Cotton ,25c. ,Silk,50c. 
Mailed on Keceipt of Price 


GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


See that Boston GARTER 
is Stamped on the clasp. 

















LWAYS READ THE INDEX TO AD- 

VERTISERS’ PAGES—THEY WILL 
TELL SOMETHING ABOUT THE INNER 
WORKINGS OF THE MAGAZINE. 





John Murgatroyd 


EXPERT T AXIDERMIST 
57 West 24th Street, New York 



































MR. SPORTSMAN: Our Boats are best for Hunters, best for Fish- 


ermen, Steady to Shoot or Castfrom. Will out- 


last steel or wood and carry moreload. Made of Best Canvas, galvanized 
Steel frame, with flat bottom and rounding sides s compactly for 
carrying by hand. Checks as baggage. Our boats are absolutely Noise- 
jess in the Weeds. 

SEND FOR CATALOG K 


LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich, 











HE 


ye 





LATEST TRUSCOTT PRODUCTION oo. 








Sno toe 
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HERE'S YOUR CHANCE 


To get a rifle, shotgun, revolver, rod or anything you may 
want in the way of sportsmen s equipment. 

You may not feel as if you would like to buy any of these 
things, but would like mighty well to have one if all it would cost 
you would be a little time. 


Here is where FIELD AND STREAM comes in! 


There are going to bea good many thousands of subscriptions 
taken for this magazine in the next few months. To increase this 
number we are making special reductions in the number of sub- 
scriptions necessary to secure almost every article in our Premium 
Catalogue. 

Think of it! It now takes only 

29 subscriptions tor a Savage Model 1899 Hammerless 
303 Cal. Repeating Rifle. 


20 Subseriptions for a J. Stevens Arms and Tool Com- 
pany s Hammerless Double Gun No. 325. 


T subscriptions for a Hopkins and Allen Triple Action 
Safety Police Revolver. 

5 subscriptions for a Gillette Safety Razor. 

1 subscription for one of Heddon’s Famous Bait Cast- 
ing Rods. 


FIELD AND STREAM is better known to-day than 
ever before in its history and hundreds of more sportsmen are 
subscribing every year. This makes subscription work 
easy and everyone knows at least a few friends who 










FIELD 
STREAM, would subscribe. Our Premium Catalogue gives 
26 E. 2Ist St., . e ° 

N. ¥. City. premiums for from two subscriptions up. Start 


Gentlemen 
Enclosed find 4c. in 
stamps for whi h send copy 

Premium Catalogue, with 
specially low prices tor the big 


Dp 
fall L910 subscription campaign. 


in to-day. Use the attached coupon to secure 
sample copies and Premium Catalogue. Let 
us tell you how easy it is to earn some of 


these valuable premiums. 
Dabaress« « cceesccovecsccescccss cecscecescecee 
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Establish A New Industry | 


| Read Up on Simplified 
Stills for Industrial Alcohol 


a We are builders of portable stills. We build and instal] industrial plants large or small, 5 to 500 

gallons, and we solicit trade of those who fully recognize the value of safety. Our FOOL PROOF 
SAFETY STILL is a still that an unskilled laborer can operate after one day’s instruction. This is 
our small 5 gallon still. 

We have features in our SIMPLIFIED STILLS that place them far ahead of other stills for speed, 
efficiency, simplicity in setting up, and cheapness of operation in the production of industrial alcohol from 
shavings, old or green sawdust and vegetable waste at a cost of from 8 to 12 cents per gallon. 

3rought down to dollars and cents, a 5 gallon tax-free still, capacity 20 to 25 gallons daily, 26 days in 
a month, at say 20 gallons a day—520 gallons, price 50 cents per gallon—$260.00. Less cost of labor, 
fuel and material, say 12 cents per gallon, or $62.40. Net monthly profit $197.60. This is the way the 
5 gallon still figures out. The cost of the 5 gallon tax-free still complete and ready to set up is $135.00. 
Freight prepaid if cash accompanies order. 

Denatured Alcohol today is of the greatest interest and untold benefit to the American people. It 
opens an absolutely new field for investment for progressive paper pulp and chemical fibre mills, paint, 
varnish, soap and candle makers, gardeners, farms and garbage plants, saw mills, lumbermen and canneries, 
The Automobiles and the Navies of the world clamor for this new tax-free cheaper industrial alcohol. May 
we expect some encouragement from the more patriotic pioneers for this new American Industry? 

One ton of corn at the price of 40 cents per bushel will cost $14.28; coal cost, labor, etc., to convert one 
ton of corn into alcohol will cost $6.40; total $20.68, less value of slop of $11.60 per ton of corn, making net 
cost of material $9.08 per ton. One ton of corn will yield 98 gallons of 188 degree alcohol at a cost of $9.08 
or $0.0916 per gallon. This from official] statistics. 

Do you know there is a trust in stills? We know we can save you money and seek to prove it. Won't 
you kindly consider our proposition when we SHOW YOU IN DOLLARS AND CENTS just what our 
stills will do for you? May we hear from you to-day—now? 

Yours very truly, 


WOOD WASTE DISTILLERIES CO. 


INCORPORATED 
1204 McColloch St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
































| 
TYPEWRITERS ||| “mrevmeaurane 


If intending to purchase a typewriter, it , 
will pay you to investigate the Royal Stand- Ideal Xmas Gift! 
“y “hase 7 2 ’" is ep aS 
ard, The purchase of a Royal is the best No. 602 * ULERY” 
typewriter investment you can make, Over : Pocket Knife Tool Kit. 
forty thousand satisfied Royal users, in- Every one has use for a Knife, 
i : aly sal ae Reamer, File, Saw, Chisel, Screw 
cluding the highest class of business Driver or Cork Puller. ‘This outfit is 
ses in 4 arts > world. "e have practical, yet so small, being con- 
houses in all parts of the w rid. We have Eiesd th's Seaner Pecnet Ges 
branch offices and representatives every- 4% x3 inches, is, by carrying itin 
co T saith . ae daisies wits your pocket, always at hand for 
where. No matter where you are located. ell on, use, whether Camping, 
we are prepared to bring a Royal to you Boating. Teoming, Driving, in the 
promptly for examination. You will find . ice, St 
it the most satisfactory and the most 
economical typewriter you have ever used. 


Shop, Factory, . Ware- 
Write for particulars. 














house, Automobile, On the Farm, 
Bicycle, or around the Home. 

Any Tool firmly attached or de- 
tached to the Pooket Knife in ¢ 
second, 

Sent Post Paid on receipt of 
price $2.25. 

Use it five days and if not satis- 
factory r>turn it and we will refund 
your money. 

U. J. ULERY CO., 
25D Warren St., New York, N. ¥. 


Royal Typewriter Co. 
364 Broadway New York 
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THotels, 














Camps and Guides 


@ For sportsmen planning Winter Trips we recommend the fol- 
lowing and will be glad to send further particulars upon request. 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 














Colonel Roosevelt learned the joys of wood- 

, craft and camp life while 
spending his college vacations with ‘Bill’ Sewall at 
Hook Point Camps, Mattawamkeag Lake. Let 
“Bill” Sewall and his guides delight you also with 
deer and moose hunting, trout, black bass and salmon 
fishing. Individual camps. Open fireplaces. Motor 
boats. Canoes. Telephone. Camps under direct 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Sewall. Circular free. 
W. W. SEWALL, Proprietor - ISLAND FALLS, ME. 


| HUNTING AND FISHING LODGE 


300 acres, 250 of which is wooded, on bold salt stream, 
within one hour of Savannah, where game birds and 
game fish abound, with a magnificent lodge, keeper's 
house and farm house, that will go at a bargain to 


quick purchaser. 
MENDEL REAL ESTATE & INVESTMENT CO 
Suite 205-208 Real Estate Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 








HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 


Choice accommodations for gentlemen and 
ladies. Come and bring your wife. 
GEN’L FRANK A. BOND, 
Buies, No. Carolina 








ANTED—A tew of the right sort of men, gen- 

tlemen and true sportsmen, to join me in form. 
ing a trout-fishing and shooting club at Batchawana 
Bay, Lake Superior, 48 miles north of Sault Ste. 
Marie. Attractions and sport unsurpassed. If inter- 
ested, write for full particulars to 


S. B. NEWBERRY 


V. P. and Mgr. Sandusky Cement Co. Sandusky, Ohio 














NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 








A Paradise for the Camper 
and Angler :: Ideal 
Canoe Trips 


@ The country traversed by the Reid New- 
foundland Company’s system is exceed- 
ingly rich in all kinds of fish and game. 


@ All along the route of the Railway are 
streams famous for their SALMON and 
TROUT fishing, some of which have a 
world wide reputation. 

QInformation cheerfully given upon ap- 
plication to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, Gen. Pass. Agent 








REID NEWFOUNDLAND CO. 


ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 














FINE HUNTING AND FISHING 


Delightful climate, reasonable board. Forty 
miles above Charleston, S. C. on Coast. 
Address Box 
McCLELLANVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 

















DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE OF 
















mericas Greatest Resort 





| 80 pages brimful of useful information, 
| Hl beautifully illustrated. The leading hotels 
| Bi described, with rates, city map, amuse- 
ments, excursions, etc. The only reliable, 
complete Guide of City (Copyrighted). 
Send 3 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 
ATLANTIC CITY 
FREE INFORMATION BUREAU 
10 S. New York Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


to Bermuda 
Round Trip $30 and Up 
a. Veoene “s 


Including Hotels, Shore Excursions, etc. 


Fast Twin-Screw S. S. ‘‘ Bermudian” 
sails 10 a. m. 
Nov. 12th, 26th, Dec. 10th, 24th 


Bilge keels; electric tans; wireless telegraphy 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “Guiana” and other steamers fort- 
nightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, An- 





tigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes, and Demerara. 
For illustrated pamphlets with full information apply to A. E 





OUTERBRIDGE & CO, Gen’l Agts.; Quebec 8.8. Co, Ltd., 29 Broad- 
| way, New York; THOS. COOK & SON, Pass. Agts., 245 Broadway, 

649 Madison Ave., 264 and 563 Fifth Ave., New York, or any Ticket 
| Agent, or QUEBEC 8.8. CO., Ltd., Quebec. 
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| tpg ; A 

» 7 @s =. 
ATLANTIG.GUEE 
CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO, 
MALLORY STEAM SHIP CO. 






NLY. & C.M. S.S.CO.(waro cme) 
NY. & PORTO RICO S.S.CO. 






No other winter tour could be planned 
at the same expense of time ard money 
which will give you as much enjoyment 
as a visit to the American Mediterranean, 
that romantic and picturesque winter 
resort region alcng the coasts of the 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea and the outlying islancs of the 
West Indies, Porto Rico, Bahama, Cuba, 
Floridaand San Domingo. 


Write for copy of AGWI NEWS, a travel 
magazine describing this romantic region and 
out.ining some exceptionally attractive win- 
ter trips. Our Tour Bureaus will issue tick- 
ets, reserve choice accommodations, and 
render invaluable service in all _ travel 
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matters. Address any of the following: 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 

290 Broadway. TUL Chestnut St. 192 Washington St. 

: P ae CHICAGO, WASHINGTON. 
we , 203 South Clark Street. 1306 F Street, North West. 
TO FLORIDA, with all the attractions of the TO NASSAU (BAHAMA), only 3 days from 
Riviera, where you can enjoy bathing, fishing, New York, with golf, tennis, boating, automo 
automobiling and all outdoor sports. Only direct biling and splendid hotels; HAVANA, the Paris 
route without change from New York, daily ex- of the western hemisphere; CUBA, with its 
cept Sunday, calling at historic Charleston, for all wonderful climate; MEXICO, reached by way 
Carolina resorts; also at Brunswick for all Geor- of Vera Cruz, famous as the landing place of 
gia, Alabama, and Florida points, and reaching Cortez, and gateway to Mexico City; TAMPICO, 
Jacksonville on the third day, where the journey renowned for its hunting and tarpon fishing; 
may be continued via the beautiful St. John's YUCATAN, with its ancient monuments and 
River, through the heart of the South, wonderful ruins Send for complete information. 
GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, N. R. N. 2g GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 14, E. R. N. ¥. 
TO TEXAS, and all points southeast and TO PORTO RICO, special 16-day cruise to and 
Pacific Coast. Largest steamers, longest ocean around the island, $110, including all expenses, 
trip. Two steamers weekly from New York to touching at principal ports and affording an op- 
Galveston, alse to Key West (for Havana, portunity of seeing the island under the most 
Miami—Palm Beach). One steamer weekly for favorable auspices. Steamer is your hotel for 
Tampa and one for Mobile. Only steamers from entire cruise. Porto Rico is now an American 
New York to Texas without change, Write for possession. Reached in perfect comfort in 4% 

booklets. days from New York. Send for booklet. 
GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, N. R. N. Y. GENERAL OFFICES, 12 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK to NEW ORLEANS 







An Ideal Voyage on Southern Seas 


BY MAGNIFICENT 10,000-TON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 


1 Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays from either port, 


$35. Way 960. Tarp %63.% BY Rat 





including meals and berth 
Convincing Literature Yours for the Asking. L. H. Nutting, G. P.A., 366, 1158 or 1 B’way, New York 












re) Pittsburg 


\ 






OOK at the map. Here is the most accessible of 
all the Atlantic coast resorts. It isn’t necessary to 
spend half your time going and coming if you take a 

vacation here. Quickest to reach by rail or water, and no other 
resort is so uniquely situated; right at Fortress Monroe, the largest 
military post on the Atlantic Coast, and at Hampton Roads, the rendezvous 
of the nation’s warships. The constantly changing scenes of military 
and naval life furnish the ‘‘something different’? about this resort. 


Baltimore, 









Spend Your Vacations at 


FIOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
‘At Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


It’s warm therenow, the skies are clear, the air balmy and invigorating. 
The Chamberlin is most luxuriously appointed, yet homelike, famous 
for its cuisine—real Southern cooking—its magnificent sea- pool and 
its completely appointed medicinal baths. Here you may just rest 
and recuperate or enjoy your favorite recreation—golf, tennis, etc. 
For further informacion and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at 
all tourist bureaus or transportation offices, or address me personally. 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 
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The Center of Winter Out-of-Door Life in the Middle South 


FREE FROM CLIMATIC EXTREMES, 
AND WHOLESOME IN EVERY RESPECT 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS. HOLLY INN Now Open CAROLINA Opens January 7th 
BERKSHIRE Opens January 14th 
| 50 COTTAGES 
The only resort having Three 18 hole Golf Courses, all in pink of 


\ condition, Country Club, 40,000 Acre Private Shooting Pre- 
serve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery of Saddle 








b Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 
; 6 
bs | NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


RS Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air 
% Line. Only one night out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg 

and Cincinnati. Don't fail to send to nearest railroad offices for literature, 
X nN illustrating the out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full de- 
% tails of attractions. 


Send for Illustrated Literature and List of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE: Pinehurst, North Carolina 
or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ToS 
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BIG GAME 


OF AF RICA 


Where the Lions at Home 


and the Elephant,the Leop- 
ard, the Hippopotamus, the 
Rhinoceros, the Zebra! 


No other part of the world offers so great a 
variety and such vast numbers of great wild 
beasts. The vast extent of unsettled country 
makes this a wonderful region for hunters. 


The Steamers of the 


Union-Castle Line 


enable the Tourist to 


Circumnavigate Africa 


in Either Direction 

Via West Coast—W eekly wg” of Royal Mail 
Steamers from Southampton for } Madeir Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, Natal. In 
termediate ships leave London and Southampton 
weekly for Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East 
London, calling fortnightly at Teneriffe, Las 
Palmas and Mossel Bay, and monthly at Ascen- 
sion and St. Helena. 

From East London, South Africa, steamers 
depart fortnightly to Natal and Delagoa Bay, 
and monthly to Beira and Mauritius. 

Via East Coast—Sailings from London every 
four weeks (Thursdays) and from Southampt: yn 
following day for Natal, via Suez Canal, calling 
at Marseilles, Naples, Port Said, Suez, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Mozambique, Chinde, Beira and Dela- 
goa Bay. 

THE DELIGHTS OF AN AFRICAN TOUR 
are hundred-fold. The oyage through the 
Southern Seas on the eupet steamers of the 
Union-Castle Line is a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
charm and delight. In Africa wonderful natural 
phenomena untold on every hand. 

The Victoria Falls, that greatest of all cat- 
aracts, with a sheer drop of 420 feet, may be 
reached by either West Coast or East Coast 
service by rail from Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
East London, Natal or Beira. 

The Biblical Ruins of Sheba—supposed to 
be the ruins of Solomon’s Temple, are only a 
few miles from Victoria, while the whole coun- 
try teems with the remains of a pre-historic 
civilization. 

Intending Tourists and Hunters are invited to address, 

for full information, literature, aad through bookings— 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CO. 
General American Agency of the Union-Castle Line 


281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
or Marine Superintendent, 8-10 Bridge Street, New York 














" DECEMBER 1910 











@ Remember that feeling of 
warmth—that sort of “‘tingle”’ 
and “glad you're alive feel- 
ing” that comes with winter? 


@.That’s the sort of touch in 
the December OUTING. It’s 
the most satisfying issue 
we've ever published. It’s ‘tas 
big as all outdoors,” and the 
photographs are remarkable. 


@.It’s a fitting pacemaker for 
the 1911 OuTING—the one 
magazine to keep you in touch 
with the outdoor world. 


@_ Before selecting your maga- 
zines write us for rates, and 
include OUTING. All news- 
stands 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 
It may be added to any maga- 
zine club for $2.35. 


Liberal offer to local repre- 
sentatives. Write for terms 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


OUTING PUBLISHING a 
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Ask for the brand that has made Cocktail 
drinking popular. Accept no substitute. 
Simply strain through 
cracked ice, and serve. 
Po oe a ee 
7 - ‘ (whiskey base) are 


the most popular 
A tall good dealers. 


G. F. 
Heublein & Bro. 


Sole Props. 


HARTFORD 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 















ft Hadar 


A BOTTLED 

— DELIGHT 
fo 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 

723 Whitlock Ave New York @ 














| Twenty-five Years in the 


Stock Market 


T is highly important to the investor to have in mind a general view of the course of 

prices from month to month and from year to year. ‘The scientist bases his conclusions 

on a careful examination of the facts. The historian founds his judgment of the future 
upon a thorough review of the past. 

Likewise the investor must study present conditions largely in the light of past fluctu- 
ations. For this purpose nothing equals good charts for clearness and simplicity. A single 
chart can give the eye at one glance a perspective of past conditions which is almost the 
equivalent of years of experience in the markets. 

This pamphlet covers the movements of railway stocks for 25 years and industrial stocks 
for 14 years. Previous to 1906 the broad swing of the market in both rails and industrials 
is shown, as it would be both impossible and confusing to show daily fhivation itions over such 
a long period. 

For the years 1906, 1907, 1908 and 1909 daily fluctuations in the averages of 20 active 
railway stocks and also of 12 active industrials are shown complete. An exceedingly in- 
teresting chart showing the fluctuations of U. S. Steel since 1902 is also presented. 

The labor which has gone into the preparation of these charts is enormous. It is doubt- 
ful if a solid year of continuous work would reproduce the charts from original sources. 








Regular price $1.00 
Special price until January 1, 1911, 50c. postpaid 


TICKER PUBLISHING CO., 325 U. S. Express Bldg., New York 
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It’s not too Early to Think of Christmas 
Let the Magazines be Your Santa Glaus 








| Your The Larger 59 
° Wae.| i 


Outhis Companion ‘The Best Investment tor all the Family 


Splendid Weekly Numbers 
of “Only the Best” Reading 


41-75 


A YEAR 

















will be made 





ee for the publications included in the following special 
groups may be sent to one or different addresses. 


for Canadian or Foreign subscriptions. 


An additional charge 








RYS VAC ARO BSS le 
earson’s 
Maga zine 

FOUR BIG ARTICLES 


SAILORS, MORMONS, PRUDERY 
AND GOVERNMENTAL WASTE 


< 


7 STACE POSTER PORTRAITS 
RATTLING GOOD 





$9.10 
PEARSON'S 
an 
FIELD & STREAM 


WITH 
McClure’s  . 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 3.20 
Cosmopolitan . - 2.95 
e 38.20 





- $8.20 








$4.95 
FOR 


COSMOPOLITAN 
an 
FIELD & STREAM 


WITH 
Pearson’s . ° « $2.95 
Good Housekeeping 2.05 
Delineator . ° « 3.76 


McClure’s . - 3.06 



























































SHORT STORIES ner te a ee _ "Jj | Outing. ©. . 4.30 
——=|| sg.lo $9.20 
SCRIBNERS , 
MAGAZINE ros re 
SCRIBNER’S McCLURE'S 
and an 
6 ~\ FIELD & STREAM FIELD & STREAM 
¥ t33-y WITH 
: ord iceaaias World’s Work . - $4.05 
World’s Work . - $5.95 Smart Set . - 4.20 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY Everybody's - 5.20 Pearson's. . 3.20 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS Woman’s Home Woman’s Home 
EMARLES SCRIBNEKS SONS NEW YORK Companion 56.20 Companion 3.30 
————— Review of Reviews . 5.85 Recreation . - 3.95 
$3-00 $9.20 
THE AMERICAN -MACAZINE 
N @QREVIEW® FOR FOR 
i) .. REVIEWS. || |REVIEW of REVIEWS HAMPTON’S 
N an and 
Sil MORE FIELD & STREAM FIELD & STREAM 
. NECESSARY ron WITH ve iis WITH _— 
N THAN EVER ore Work , : 70 tee tel ° 3.00 
i 








EE © TS Ss ee ee Oe 
































- 3.85 
- 5.85 


Metropolitan 

Scribner’s . ‘ 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 3.95 


\ 4) 
¥ * 











World’s Work . 
Success ° e - 3.20 
Everybody's . « 3.20 
Metropolitan 











ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


FIELD AND STREAM, 24-26 East 21st Street, New York 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


FIELD AND STREAM offers its readers the following subscription 


bargains at as low a price as can be secured for the coming year: 





Everybody’s . Pe eer 
OT cece eeeeeees $1.50 We ath oa-t es ohae $1.50 
McClure’s .........+. > $4.05 Everybody’s ......... $3 30 
W orld’s W ork Saas 3.00 ] Woman’s Home Com. 1.50 ’ 
a Field and Stream.... 1.50 Field and Stream.... 1.50 
mee. 5 Trader . Recreation $apenenens $3.00 ) 
SS LO Re $1.00 : “te : 
; ‘ 2.9 McClure’s eee ee =f 9g 
American Boy ....... 1.00 e Field and Stream 1.50 ) * 
} Field and Stream..... 1.80 J aliens ree 
Se res $1.50 ) Hampton's etnecevese $1.50) 
Delineator abd ep ee eee 1.00 Pr $2 90 Pictorial Rev ew «cee 5.40 3? $3.05 
Field and Stream.... 1.50) - Field and Stream.... 1.50) 
Review of Reviews. ..$3.00 ] PRION iccncnaseas ] 
eS | a OF ...eeee- seeee $1.50 
OE Ar rs 1.50 ba $3 95 Good Housekeeping. ° L 2.90 
Everybody’s ......... | as Delineator ........... 1.00 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 Field and Stream.... 1.50 
Hampton's i ce aoe $1.50 Cosmopolitan ........$1.00 
American oe $3.10 Woman's Home Com. 1.50 $3 05 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 Field and Stream.... 1.50 - 


GREAT OUTDOOR TRIO 


‘ 
RECREATION - spo | 
OUTING .- - 3.00) $5 20 
e 
FIELD & STREAM - 1.50| 
Everybody’s ......... $1.50 Woman’s Home Com. $1.50 
Cosmopolitan ........ 1.00 $3 05 \ os eee 1.50 $3 30 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 * Field and Stream.... 1.50 ” 
DOUREMOF .....65.65445 $1.00 WI Genk naw $2.00 ) 
Hampton's shah same at 1.50 \ $3.05 Motor Boating....... 1.00 > $3 35 
» Field and Stream.... 1.50 ) Field and Stream.... 1.50 ) - 
: Boys’ Magazine ...... $1.00 — $ . 
Woman’s Home Com. 1.50 | -—anenreae aaah e~ | 
McClure’s as 1.50 « a ge EP ala ea ~ 4 85 
rs ple teat “= | Review of Reviews... 3.00 . 
Field & Stream...... 1.50 Field and Stream.... 1.50 
Boys’ Magazine ...... $1.00 . ; ‘ i 
Good Housekeeping... 1.25 Pictorial Review..... . $1.00 
Everybody’s ......... 1.50 . Woman’s Home Com. 1.50 $3 80 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 Delineator ....---+-. +. - 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 


0 Eee $1.50 

Deetmentor .. 0.02555 1.00 1 0 SEE inetd Gebamenes $3.00 

Woman’s Home Com. 1.50 + ee ee eee 1.50 $5.60 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 Field and Stream.... 1.50 


FIELD AND STREAM may be added to any combination adver- 


tised in any magazine or subscription catalogue at $1.10 additional 


Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 24-26 East 21st Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Success Magazine 


For December and January 





December 
Our Prize 
Fiction Number 





When “MOLLY MAKE-BELIEVE” appeared, our readers 
gave us no peace until we promised another story by the 
same author. Our Christmas number opens with “THE 
PINK SASH,” by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. 


In “THE HAZARD,” Katherine Cecil Thurston gives an 
exciting romance of the days when feelings ran high in the 
fight for a maiden’s hand. 


Rupert Hughes’ story, full of snow, Christmas presents, sol- 
diers and a girl, is entitled “DUMBHEAD.” 

In the “FIRE-BLUE NECKLACE,” by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, the well-known detective hero, “Average Jones,” 
while in search for the adventure of life, lends Cupid a help- 
ing hand. 

“THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER,” by Seumas MacManus, 
is the first of a series of delightful Irish sketches. John Ken- 
drick Bangs comes into our Christmas issue with one of his 
up-to-date fairy stories, “PUSS IN THE WALDORE.” 

Among the many entertaining stories in our January issue 
there is one by Mary Heaton Vorse entitled “THEY MEANT 
WELL”—a story of too many chaperons and what happened 
to the girl; also, in “THE LITTLE MOTHER AND THEIR 
MAJESTIES,” Evelyn Van Buren accomplishes her usual 
feat of making the reader laugh and cry at the same time. 

The Boy Scout movement, its purposes and its laws, is 
treated by Ernest Thompson Seton in the article “ORGAN- 
IZED BOYHOOD.” 


Miriam Finn Scott in “SHOW GIRLS OF INDUSTRY” 
relates interestingly how beauty of form and features figure 
as a big asset in the Business World. 

“THE STORY OF WENDELL PHILLIPS,” by Charles 


Edward Russell, is a vivid and inspiring character sketch of 


A Few this great orator and friend of freedom. 

Of Our Franklin Clarkin, in a beautifully illustrated article, “CITY 
BEAUTY PAYS,” proves that it pays big to make a city 

January heautiful—pays in actual dollars and cents. In “THE 

Articles EVERY-DAY MIKADO,” Adachi Kinnosuke gives a lot of 


interesting and hitherto unknown facts about the Emperor of 
Japan, his daily life and his responsibility for the modern 
movement in the Island Empire. 


“A SOFT-PEDAL STATESMAN,” by Robert Wickliffe 
Woolley, is a slashing character picture of the rich, influen- 
tial and reactionary Senator, Murray Crane of Massachusetts. 








SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00. AT NEWS-STANDS, 15 Cts. PER COPY 
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@ Here is the greatest thing that ever happened. 
Postal cards for Sportsmen. A series of in- 
tensely humorous and clever photos, of hunting 
and fishing scenes; in which every trick of the 
photographic art is employed. 





Single cards, 10 cents each, post paid. 
) Si Months’ subscription to ‘‘Field and Str Pg we, oe oe 
SPECIAL OFFER ) Sixteen ont subscription to teld ani ~~ as lie 150 All for 








@ You can have more fun to the square inch 
with these pictures among your friends, than 
with anything you ever saw in the photo line. 
Each picture is a scream. Match the “big 
fish" yarns of brother anglers, by sending 


them your “ experiences.” Feathered and 


fur game scenes also for your hunting friends. 


Complete set of 16 cards . . . $1.50 post paid 


1 Complete set of 16 Spoicsman’s Post Cards a ia : : 
Total value . . $3.50 only $2.00 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 26 E. 21st St., New York City 


Bo 
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pee LAST CHANCE” 
1A Christmas 


Present 


FOR YOUR 


Hard Luck 


a Series 
OF 


Sportsmen's Pictures a 
By FRANK STICK 
AND 
EDWARD V. BREWER 


** UNEXPECTED ” “HARD LUCK” 





@ This series represents a year’s successful endeavor to carry out an idea. They are 
different from all other sportsmen’s pictures, which have invariably typified success, while 
here the hard luck side of field sports is given prominence. 

¢ For lovers of good guns, good dogs and good shooting. Exactly suited for the walls of 
your office, den or camp. True in coloring. Considered as a present, whether for your- 
self or a friend, nothing can be more appropriate, or more likely to be welcomed, than a 
set of these pictures. 

@ The prints we are offering you are the exact color reproductions of the original paintings 
in oil, on heavy plate paper, pebbled and ready for framing, size 15 x 22% inches. 

@ The first edition of these pictures was limited to a small number, and as they are going 
very fast, we would suggest your placing your order at once, as we cannot guarantee how 
long they will last. 


PRICE: 
Each picture without the magazine - - - - - $1.00 
Any one with magazine, one year ° ° ° ‘ E 2.00 
Any two with magazine . © © © © © -« 2.75 
Any three with magazine - - - - - = = 3.50 
Entire series with magazine - - - - - - - 4.00 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


24-26 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Without Work with 


The Tel-Electric 


Piano Player 


It requires no pumping 





=e 


¢g 








The Tel-Electric Piano Player is the most wonderful piano player in the world. iS 
It is a startling revolution from the usual piano player. It is based on different N 
principles. Its accomplishments are far above all others. R 
For five years it has been before the public. _It has entered the finest homes, and nq 


never, in a single instance, has a Tel-Electric been replaced by any other piano player. 
This alone is sufficient proof of its superiority. 

The Tel-Electric plays either without your assistance or under your absolute control. 
Electricity in the house is unnecessary. 

The Tel-Electric is within the reach of any one who can afford a piano. It can be F 
3| attached to your piano in a few hours, and as it plays from a distance, it does not at 

any time obstruct the key-board. 

There are many wonderful features about the Tel-Electric and it is your duty to learn 
more about it whether you intend purchasing one or not. 

The Tel-Electric costs no more than the old-style pneumatic players. 

Let us send you our beautifully illustrated catalog and the name of our nearest 
agency where the Tel-Electric may be seen and heard. 
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Main Branches : THE TEL-ELECTRIC COMPANY is) 
Chicago and Boston. Tel-Electric Building a 
Agencies in all leading cities. 299 Fifth Avenue, cor. 31st St., New York City i 
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Here is a car that ‘“‘runs with eagerness.” 


S —- Bry 7 —e - > ———— \ 
WS \ 


Always at Your Service 


A good motor car asks no favors of the weather. 
The day has passed when owners of automobiles pack 
their cars in moth balls with the first descent of Jack 
Frost. 


With the arrival of cold and snowy days, ninety- 
two per cent. of Chalmers owners put on windshields, 
tops, chains, gloves, warm coats and robes, and— 
“go to it.” It’s great. 


With top and side curtains, warm robes and a “‘hot 
iron,” any car is comfortable all winter long for all 
members of the family. People don’t “wait till 
spring ’’’ any more to buy cars. An automobile is a 
twelve-month proposition, and as serviceable in sav- 
ing time in one season as another. 


In fact,in winter,when street cars are so often tied up,when 
they are always crowded and filled with bad air, is when 
many city dwellers appreciate their cars the most. 


Who's afraid of a ride in the stinging winter air? Or who's 
afraid of a little battle with a snowstorm? Modern men are 
not mollycoddles because they refuse to wear iron clothes 
and carry a sword and because they insist on a bath every 
day. A drive to business with the thermometer below freez- 
ing makes you feel like licking the stuffing out of your day’s 
work and taking a fall out of your biggest problems. 


Figure out what the interest would be on the price of a car 
between now and next spring. Only the price of a good din- 
ner. What is that compared with the service the car could 
render you in the meantime ? 


Besides, if you order now you are sure of having your car 
when you want it most. There is always a time in the spring 
when everyone wants Cars all at once. And many are always 
disappointed, 


Leaving our own interests out of the question, we want to 
tell you frankly that if you are going to buy a 1911 car at all, 
now is the best time to place your order. 


So far as the Chalmers cars are concerned they are built on 
a quality, not a quantity basis. A good many people who 
wanted Chalmers cars last year were disappointed, because 
they waited too long to place their orders. Our dealers are 
ready to show you the new models at your convenience. 
Catalogue AG upon request. 


CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
(Licensed under Selden Patent) 


**It Runs with Eagerness’’ 


A telling phrase that! It describes 
better than any we ever heard the 
peculiar charm of a‘‘ Forty." We 
could talk to you by the hour giving 
you the statistics of this car, the 
cold reason-why facts of it—bore 
and stroke, wheel base and all that. 
And in all these things this car is 
the equal of any made. 


And yet that wouldn't give you 
an adequate idea of just what this 
caris. Thereis still a great some- 
thing in this car which dimensions 
and materials cannot account for— 
an intimate, human quality. ‘It 
runs with eagerness.’’ 


People are all made of exactly the 
same materials. Yet some are ‘‘dif- 
ferent.’’ There is about some a 
something you can’t explain by ex- 
ternal terms—a personality, a super- 
iority which rises from within, from 
reasons unexplained. 

A Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ among auto- 
mobiles has that rare quality. A 
quality of youth and life and unflag- 
ging energy. ‘‘It runs with eager- 
ness.”’ 


A great many very particular 
people agree that there is no more 
beautiful car, either in line or in 
finish than the Chalmers “ Forty.”’ 
The price of $2750 includes Bosch 
magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank and gas 
lamps. If you want high power, 
maximum seating capacity and 
some of the final words in lines and 
finish, then you really should see 
this car. 
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SHAVING LATHER: 











wail 
A MATTER 
OF CHOICE 
WHICH 
YOU 
USE 


_ [MADE BY 
THREE 
METHODS 
_|GIVES 


OU can materially reduce the ONE 


cost of your magazines and 
periodicals, and for the same RESULT 


money you now spend, add others to 
your subscription list. Our combi- 
nation Club Plan, which insures this 


saving, is clearly explained in our Stick, Powder, Cream 
} Whatever the method, the 


e 
— lather is the same—soften- 
Big Catalog | ing, soothing, sanitary. 


Always best in its lasting 
Sent FREE abundance, best in its anti- 

septic qualities, and best in its 
Contains a list of 3,000 periodicals at — skin-refreshing ef- 
lowest prices. Tells you how to get twice 
as many magazines for the same money | 
and includes information valuable to all | | 
magazine readers. The | 


44 Bargain Pages 
in this FREE Catalog contains all the | | 


Best Magazine Clubbing Offers 


A postal brings it to you. 
Better WRITE for it TODAY. 


| BENNETT’S xcency | 
194 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. | 
| 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 

























Do not ill-treat your face 
and handicap your razor by 
using an inferior lather. 








Colgate’s is the only lather 
that can be made by three 
methods with but one 
unvarying quality. 


Trial size of «ony 
for 4 cents. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 43, 

199 Fulton St. 
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Wonderful Offer to 
Readers of Field and Stream 


These Four Beautiful Pictures 


I C ] -~ not confuse 2 —_. ee 
ea tures, ey sell a 
| n o1ors e Stores ie 50 cents each 


T° every reader of this Magazine who loves nature and animals and out-door life we will 

















send, without charge, the four beautiful pictures shown in the accompanying illustration, 

which retail at fifty cents each. These pictures are wonderful examples of the art of 
color printing. They are reproduced on heavy plate paper without lettering, and can be 
framed at moderate cost or used just as they are in any room of the house. The subjects 
represented are such as will appeal to nature-lovers generally; they will add much to the 
beauty of your home. Exact size of pictures, 10% x 7!4 inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our new “ Standard Library of Natural 
History,” which has recently been published, after years of labor and at an enormous expense. 

It is the only work of its kind in existence illustrated from actual photographs, of which it 

\. contains over 2,000, besides many full-page plates showing birds and animals in their natural 
“colors. Every living creature on the earth—animal and man—is described and pictured 
in this Library. It many cases special expeditions armed with cameras and dry plates 
had to be sent to foreign lands to secure the photographs from which these illustra- 


\ 


F.&S. 


12-10 s, Uens were made. The work is not technical or dry, but teems with the most inter- x 
Write Your esting and instructive stories of animal life, told by famous naturalists and explor- 
Name Here ers. Over 2,000,000 copies have already been sold in Germany and England. 


Please send 


pee Absolutely No Obligati 

four pictures you solutely No igation 
offer, together with * = - Fs : 7 evi . 4 
a description of the * Your application for these pictures imposes no obligation to purchase anything. 
“Standard Library of “, On receipt of the accompanying coupon we will forward the pictures, together 
Natural History.” It is “, With description of the books, by mail postpaid. You will not be bothered by 
understood that the send .. agents or canvassers; this Society transacts all its business by correspondence. 
ing of this coupon does not Mail the accompanying coupon promptly, as the supply of pictures is limited. 
in any wav bind me to buy Just to cover cost of packing and postage, kindly enclose 10c. (stamps or 


sean ’\. THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY | 


cover cost of packing and postage. 
44.60 East 23d Street, New York 















We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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STEEL LINED 


SHOT 
SHELLS oh 


AUTOLOADING 
SHOT GUN 


Oe 








Remington 
Repeating uns” Hees 


Sustained familiarity with the . 
problems of sportsmen and unceas- 
ing endeavor to provide the best that \, 
mechanical ingenuity could devise, 
have developed these distinctly superior 
puMe guns of their type: 
Remington Pump Gun,—the only gun built solid 
breech, hammerless and bottom ejecting. The solid breech 
means safety—a solid wall of steel protects the shooter's face 


from all danger of flarebacks or missfires due to defective shells. { os iy : 












The solid breech prevents sand, rain or other foreign substance 
from entering and clogging the working parts. A’ 

Remington Autoloading Shotgun built solid breech, © 
hammerless —the recoil ejects the empty, throws the loaded shell 
in place and cocks the gun—Five shots—three to stop the cripples. 
Your trigger finger does it all with never a lost motion at the time 
when quickness counts. 


UMC Steel Lined Shells * 

You can always depend upon the shooting efficiency of UMC Arrow and 7 
Nitro Club Steel Lined Shells—the shells that have won every Interstate Handi- ‘ mit 3 
cap for the last two years. They embody the latest and greatest improvement in 2s ig ie 


shot shell construction, a steel lining that protects the powder from moisture— 
thereby insuring uniform loads under the most severe weather conditions—the 
only American shells made with this steel lining. 
UMC and Remington—the perfect shooting combination. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Dept. 12-1, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Remington Arms Co., Dept. 12-I, Ilion, N. Y i’ 

Agency, 299 Broadway, Dept. 12-I, New York City. See x 

SAME OWNERSHIP SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY SAME MANAGEMENT re i 5 


“1910 Game Laws” mailed free to hunters. 











CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW Yuka 

















Always Acceptable 


Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen is one of the very few 
gifts which the receiver can put right in his pocket for 
constant use. If everyone had the selecting of his own 
Christmas presents this is the kind that would be purchased. 
As a giftto anyone or for yourself there is not another 
article that shows better purchasing discretion than Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen—it is a compliment to your taste. 


This pen is made in a very wide range of sizes and styles 

in order that the pen technique of every writer may be 

individually suited. ‘Your selection may be exchanged until 

satisfactory. Whether you buy a plain Waterman’s Ideal or 

one studded with diamonds, the quality is of that same suc- 

cessful standard which the careful workmanship and Water- { 

Seorting man patents have brought to continued perfection. This is Plain 


k iligree the gift for people who are hard to suit. “It saves the dip.” No. 12 = $2.50 
412 = $5.00 Jee., 
g ind am Ask Your Dealer Larger Sizes 

No. 414 - $7.00 No. 14 = $4.00 

9 j STANDARD, SAFETY AND SELF-FILLING TYPES | No. 15 - 5.008 


No. 415 - 8.50 
a Xmas Boxes Avoid Substitutes Send for Gift Booklet In Xmas Boxes 
Clip-on-Cap adds 


Clip-on-Cap adds ' 
‘0c to above costs If a an A folks) Atite|@h@ eM Use l m) 4elolel) co AL A Date to hens cnet 
B SCHOOL ST. BOSTON. 189 CLARK ST.,CHICAGO. 734 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO) 
L.EWATERMAN COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 

















